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one of the slim volumes into the 
overcoat pocket, and to transport 
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adventure, ingenuity and daring.” 
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psychology] is not pondering the re¬ 
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the reading of détective stories. 
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WINNER OF A SECOND PRIZE 


Ail the writers we hâve ever briown (at least, ail of them with a spar\ of 
“ romance" in their Creative soûls) hâve had a compulsion to do a story 
based on the theme of chivalry — perhaps for no other reason than to prove, 
in modem terms, that chivalry is not dead. Stanley Ellin is no exception to 
this general rule, and his romantic sparl{ was vital enough to ignite some - 
thing in his mind that eventually became an Idea. It ail started one day 
when he and his daughter were discussing \nighthood and deeds of derring- 
do and that golden âge when bpights in shining armor rode ojf to battle for 
their ladies' honor. It was in that man-to-woman tal\ that “ The Betrayers" 
was born. 

Of course, the plot went through many changes before it toohjinal shape. 

But through ail its transformations the protagonist — a modem hnight — 
remained true to Mr. Ellin's original conception : 11 a ghost of ail the Gala- 
hads before htm." Thus one modem détective story evolved: it had begun 
in Mr. Ellin's memory of an ancient castle, dating bac\ to 800 a.d., and 
ended in a contemporary apartment house, dated 1952 a.d. — more than a 
century of transition to achieve a 'tec themel 

THE BETRAYERS 

by STANLEY ELLIN 

tqvetween them was a wall. A.vd voice, light and breathless when she 
JD since it was only a flimsy, jerry- spoke, warm and gay when she raised 
built partition, a sounding board it in chorus to some popular song 
between apartments, Robert came dinning from her radio. She must 
to know the girl that way. be very lovely, he thought then, and 

At first she was the sound of foot- after that found himself listening 
steps, the small firm rap of high deliberately, and falling more and 
heels moving in a pattern of aetivity more in love with her as he listened. 
around her room. She must be very Her name was Amy, and there was 
young, he thought idly, because at a husband, too, a man called Vince 
the time he was deep in Green Man - who had a flat, unpleasant voice, 
sions, pursuing the lustrous Rima and a sullen way about him. Oc- 
through a labyrinth of Amazonian casionally there were quarrels which 
jungle. La ter he came to know her the man invariably ended by slam- 
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ming the door of their room and 
thundering down the stairs as loud 
as he could. Then she would cry, a 
smothered whimpering, and Robert, 
standing close to the wall between 
them, would feel as if a hand had 
been thrust inside his chest and was 
twisting his heart. He would think 
wildly of the few steps that would 
take him to her door, the few words 
that would let her know he was her 
friend, was willing to do something — 
anything — to help her. Perhaps, 
meeting face to face, she would 
recognize his love. Perhaps — 

So the thoughts whirled around 
and around, but Robert only stood 
there, taut with helplessness. 

And there was no one to confide 
in, which made it that much harder. 
The only acquaintances he numbered 
in the world were the other men in 
his office, and they would never hâve 
understood. He worked, prosaically 
enough, in the crédit department of 
one of the city’s largest department 
stores, and too many years there had 
ground the men around him to a 
fine edge of cynicism. The business 
of digging into people’s records, of 
searching for the tax difficultés, the 
clandestine affairs with expensive 
women, the touch of larceny in every 
human being — ail that was bound 
to hâve an eflfect, they told Robert, 
and if he stayed on the job much 
longer he’d find it out for himself. 

What would they tell him now? 
A pretty girl next door? Husband's 
away most of the time? Go on, make 
yourself at homel 


How could he make them under' 
stand that that wasn’t what he was 
looking for P That what he wanted 
was someone to meet his love halfway, 
someone to put an end to the cold 
loneliness that settled in him like a 
stone during the dark hours each 
night. 

So he said nothing about it to 
anyone, but stayed close to the wall, 
drawing ffom it what he could. And 
knowing the girl as he had corne to, 
he was not surprised when he finally 
saw her. The mail for ail the apart- 
ments was left on a table in the 
downstairs hallway, and as he walked 
down the stairs to go to work that 
morning, he saw her take a letter 
from the table and start up the 
stairway toward him. 

There was never any question in 
his mind that this was the girl. She 
was small and fragile and dark-haired, 
and ail the loveliness he had imagined 
in her from the other side of the wall 
was there in her face. She was wearing 
a loose robe, and as she passed him 
on the stairway she pulled the robe 
doser to her breast and slipped by 
almost as if she were afraid of him. 
He realized with a start that he had 
been staring unashamedly, and with 
his face red he turned down the 
stairs to the Street. But he walked 
the rest of his way in a haze of 
wonderment. 

He saw her a few times after that, 
always under the same conditions, but 
it took weeks before he mustered 
enough courage to stop at the foot 
of the stairs and turn to watch her 
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retreating form above: the lovely 
fine line of ankle, the roundness of 
calf, the curve of body pressing 
against the robe. And then as she 
reached the head of the stairs, as if 
aware he was watching her, she 
looked down at him and their eyes 
met. 

For a heart-stopping moment Rob¬ 
ert tried to understand what he 
read in her face, and then her hus- 
band’s voice came fiat and belligerent 
from the room. “Amy,” it said, 
“what’s holdin’ you up!”—and she 
was gone, and the moment with her. 

When he saw the husband he 
marveled that she had chosen someone 
like that. A small, dapper gamecock 
of a man, he was good-looking in a 
hard way, but with the skin drawn 
so tight over his face that the cheek- 
bones jutted sharply and the lips 
were drawn into a thin menacing line. 
He glanced at Robert up and down 
out of the corners of blank eyes as 
they passed, and in that instant 
Robert understood part of what he 
had seen in the girl’s face. This man 
was as dangerous as some half-tamed 
animal that would snap at any hand 
laid on him, no matter what its 
intent. Just being near him you could 
smell danger, as surely the girl did 
her every waking hour. 

The violence in the man exploded 
one night with force enough to waken 
Robert from a deep sleep. It was not 
the pitch of the voice, Robert real- 
ized, sitting up half-dazed in bed, 
because the words were almost in¬ 
audible through the wall; it was the 


vicious intensity that was so fright- 
ening. 

He slipped out of bed and laid 
his ear against the wall. Standing 
like that, his eyes closed while he 
strained to follow the choppy phrases, 
he could picture the couple facing 
each other as vividly as if the wall 
had dissolved before him. 

“So you lyiow” the man said. 
“So what?” 

“. . . getting out!” the girl said. 

“And then tell every body? Tell the 
whole world?” 

“I won y t!” The girl was crying now. 
“7 swear l won'tl” 

“ Thin\ Yd take a chance ?” the 
man said, and then his voice turned 
soft and derisive. “Ten thousand dol¬ 
lars” he said. “Where else could 1 
get it? Digging ditches?” 

“Better that way! This way . . . 
Ym getting out!” 

His answer was not delivered in 
words. It came in the form of a blow 
so hard that when she reeled back 
and struck the wall, the impact stung 
Robert’s face. “ Vince !” she screamed, 
the sound high and quave ring with 
terror. “ Don't , Vince!” 

Every nerve in Robert was alive 
now with her pain as the next blow 
was struck. His fingernails dug into 
the wall at the hard-breathing noises 
of scuffling behind it as she was 
pulled away. 

“Ahh, no!” she cried out, and then 
there was the sound of a breath 
being drawn hoarsely and agonizingly 
into lungs no longer responsive to it, 
the thud of a flaccid weight striking 
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the floor, and suddenly silence. A 
terrible silence. 

As if the wall itself were her cold, 
dead flesh Robert recoiled from it, 
then stood staring at it in horror. 
His thoughts twisted and turned on 
themselves insanely, but out of them 
loomed one larger and larger so that 
he had to face it and recognize it. 

She had been murdered, and as 
surely as though he had been standing 
there beside her he was a witness to 
it! He had been so close that if the 
wall were not there he could hâve 
reached out his hand and touched 
her. Done something to help her. 
Instead, he had waited like a fool 
until it was too la te. 

But there was still something to 
be done, he told himself wildly. 
And long as this madman in the next 
room had no idea there was a witness 
he could still be taken red-handed. 
A call to the police, and in five 
minutes . . . 

But before he could take the first 
nerveless step Robert heard the room 
next door stealthily corne to life 
again. There was a sound of surrep- 
titious motion, of things being shifted 
from their place, then, clearly defined, 
a lifeless weight being pulled along 
the floor, and the cautious creaking 
of a door opened wide. It was that 
last sound which struck Robert with 
a sick compréhension of what was 
happening. 

The murderer was a monster, but 
he was no fool. If he could safely 
dispose of the body now during these 
silent hours of the night he was. 


to ail intents and purposes, a man 
who had committed no crime at ail! 

At his door Robert stopped short. 
From the hallway came the deliberate 
thump of feet finding their way down 
the stairs with the weight dragging 
behind them. The man had killed 
once. He was reckless enôugh in this 
crisis to risk being seen with his 
victim. What would such a man 
do to anyone who confronted him 
at such a time? 

Robert leaned -back against his 
door, his eyes closed tight, a choking 
constriction in his throat as if the 
man’s hands were already around it. 
He was a coward, there was no way 
around it. Faced with the need to 
show some courage he had discovered 
he was a rank coward, and he saw 
the girl’s face before him now, not 
with fear in it, but contempt. 

But — and the thought gave him 
a quick sense of triumph — he could 
still go to the police. He saw himself 
doing it, and the sense of triumph 
faded away. He had heard some 
noises, and from that had constructed 
a murder. The body? There would be 
none. The murderer? None. Only a 
man whose wife had left him because 
he had quarreled with her. The 
accuser? A young man who had wild 
dreams. A perfect fool. In short, 
Robert himself. 

It was only when he heard the click 
of the door downstairs that he stepped 
out into the hallway and started 
down, step by careful step. Halfway 
down he saw it, a handkerchief, small 
and crumpled and blotched with 
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an ugly stain. He picked it up 
gingerly, and holding it up toward 
the dim light overhead let it fall open. 
The stain was bright sticky red almost 
obscuring in one corner the word 
Amy carefully erabroidered there. 
Blood. lier blood. Wouldn’t that be 
evidence enough for anyone? 

Sure , he could hear the policeman 
answer him jeeringly, evidence of a 
nose-bleed, ail right , and he could 
feel the despair churn in him. 

It was the noise of the car that 
roused him, and then he flew down 
the rest of the stairs, but too late. 
As he pressed his face to the curtain 
of the front door the car roared 
away from the curb, its tail-lights 
gleaming like malevolent eyes, its 
license plate impossible to read in 
the dark. If he had only been an 
instant quicker, he raged at himself, 
only had sense enough to understand 
that the killer must use a car for his 
purpose, he could easily hâve identi- 
fied it. Now, even that chance was 
gone. Every chance was gone. 

He was in his room pacing the 
floor feverishly when within a half 
hour he heard the furtive sounds of 
the murderer’s return. And why not, 
Robert thought ; he' s gotten rid of lier , 
he s safe now , he can go on as if nothing 
at ail had happened. 

If I were only someone who could 
go into that room and beat the truth 
out of him , the thought boiled on, 
or someone with such wealth or position 
that I would be listened to . . . 

But ail that was as unreal and 
vaporous as his passion for the girl 


had been. What weapon of vengeance 
could he possibly hâve at his com- 
mand, a nobody working in a . . . 

Robert felt the sudden realization 
wash over him in a cold wave. His 
eyes narrowed on the wall as if, word 
by word, the idea were being written 
on it in a minute hand. 

Everyone has a touch of larceny 
in him — w r asn’t that what the old 
hands in his department were always 
saying? Everyone was suspect. Cer- 
tainly the man next door, with his 
bent for violence, his talk of ten 
thousand dollars corne by in some 
unlikely way, must hâve black marks 
on his record that the authorities, 
blind as they might be, could recog- 
nize and act on. If someone skilled 
in investigation were to strip the 
man’s past down, layer by layer, 
justice would hâve to be done. That 
was the weapon: the dark past itself, 
stored away in the man, waiting only 
to be ignited! 

Slowly and thoughtfully Robert 
slipped the girl’s crumpled handker- 
chief into an envelope and sealed it. 
Then, straining to remember the 
exact words, he wrote down on paper 
the last violent duologue between 
murderer and victim. Paper and en¬ 
velope both went into a drawer of 
his dresser, and the first step had been 
taken. 

But then, Robert asked himself, 
what did he know about the man? 
His name was Vince, and that was 
ail. Hardly information which could 
serve as the starting point of a search 
through the dark corridors of some- 
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one’s past. There must be something 
more than that, something to serve 
as a lead. 

It took Robert the rest of a sleepless 
night to hit on the idea of the land¬ 
lady. A stout and sleepy-eyed woman 
whose only interest in life seemed to 
lie in the prompt collection of her 
rent, she still must hâve some infor¬ 
mation about the man. She occupied 
the rear apartment on the ground 
floor, and as early in the morning as he 
dared Robert knocked on her door. 

She looked more sleepy-eyed than 
ever as she pondered his question. 
“Them?” she said at last. “That’s 
the Sniders. Nice people, ail right.” 
She blinked at Robert. “Not having 
any trouble with them, are youP” 

“No. Not at ail. But is that ail 
you can tell me about them? I mean, 
don’t you know where they’re from, 
or anything like that?” 

The landlady shrugged. ‘Tm sure 
it’s none of my business,” she said 
loftily. “Ail I know is they pay on 
the first of the month right on the 
dot, and they’re nice respectable 
people.” 

He turned away from her heavily, 
and as he did so saw the Street door 
close behind the postman. It was as 
if a miracle had been passed for him. 
The landlady was gone, he was ail 
alone with that little heap of mail 
on the table, and there staring up at 
him was an envelope neatly addressed 
to Mrs. Vincent Snider. 

Ail the way to his office he kept 
that envelope hidden away in an 
inside pocket, and it was only when 


he was locked in the séclusion of his 
cubicle that he carefully slit it open 
and studied its contents. A single 
page with only a few lines on it, a 
noncommittal message about the fam- 
ily’s well-being, and the signature: 
Your sister, Celia. Not much to go on 
— but wait, there was a return 
address on the stationery, an address 
in a small upstate town. 

Robert hesitated only a moment, 
then thrust letter and envelope into 
his pocket, straightened his jacket, 
and walked into the office of his 
superior. Mr. Sprague, in charge of 
the department and consequently the 
most ulcerated and cynical member 
of it, regarded him dourly. 

“Yes?” he said. 

‘Tm sorry, sir,” said Robert, “but 
TU need a few days off. You see, 
there’s been a sudden death.” 

Mr. Sprague sighed at this pebble 
cast into the smooth pool of his 
department’s routine, but his face 
fell into the proper sympathetic lines. 

“Somebody close?” 

“Very close,” said Robert. 

The walk from the railroad station 
to the house was a short one. The 
house itself had a severe and for- 
bidding air about it, as did the young 
woman who opened the door in 
answer to Robert’s knock. 

“Yes,” she said, “my sister’s name 
is Amy Snider. Her married name, 
that is. I’m Celia Thompson.” 

“What I’m looking for,” Robert 
said, “is some information about her. 
About your sister.” 
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The woman looked stricken. 
“Something’s happened to her?” 

“In a way,” Robert said. He cleared 
his throat hard. “You see, she’s dis- 
appeared from her apartment, and 
I’m looking into it. Now, if you ...” 

“You’re from the police?” 

“Fm acting for them,” Robert 
said, and prayed that this ambiguity 
would serve in place of identification. 
The prayer was answered, the woman 
gestured him into the house, and sat 
down facing him in the bare and 
uninviting living room. 

“I knew,” the woman said, “I 
knew something would happen,” and 
she rocked piteously from side to 
side in her chair. 

Robert reached forward and 
touched her hand gently. “How did 
you know?” 

“How? What else could you expect 
when you drive a child out of her 
home and slam the door in her face! 
When you throw her out into the 
world not even knowing how to take 
care of herself!” 

Robert withdrew his hand ab- 
ruptly. “You did that ?” 

“My father did it. Her father.” 

“But why?” 

“If you knew him,” the woman 
said. “A man who thinks anything 
pretty is sinful. A man who’s so 
scared of hellfire and brimstone that 
he’s kept us in it ail our lives! 

“When she started to get so pretty, 
and the boys pestering her ail the 
time, he turned against her just like 
that. And when she had her trouble 
with that man he threw her out of 
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the house, bag and baggage. And if 
he knew I was writing letters to 
her,” the woman said fearfully, “he’d 
throw me out, too. I can’t even say 
her name in front of him, the way he 
is.” 

“Look,” Robert said eagerly, “that 
man she had trouble with. Was that 
the one she married? That Vincent 
Snider?” 

“I don’t know,” the woman said 
vaguely. “I just don’t know. Nobody 
knows except Amy and my father, 
the way it was kept such a secret. I 
didn’t even know she was married 
until ail of a sudden she wrote me a 
letter about it from the city.” 

“But if your father knows, I can 
talk to him about it.” 

“No! You can’t! If he even knew 
I told you as much as I did ...” 

“But I can’t let it go at that,” he 
pleaded. “I hâve to find out about 
this man, and then maybe we can 
straighten everything out.” 

“Ail right,” the woman said wear- 
ily, “there is somebody. But not 
my father, you’ve got to keep away 
from him for my sake. There’s this 
teacher over at the high school, this 
Miss Benson. She’s the one to see. 
And she liked Amy; she’s the one 
Amy mails my letters to, so my 
father won’t know. Maybe she’ll tell 
you, even if she won’t tell anybody 
else. Fil write you a note to her, and 
you go see her.” 

At the door he thanked her, and 
she regarded him with a hard, straight 
look. “You hâve to be pretty to get 
yourself in trouble,” she said, “so 
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it’s something that’ll never bother 
me. But you find Amy, and you make 
sure she’s ail right.” 

“Yes,” Robert said. “1*11 try.” 

At the school he was told that Miss 
Benson was the typewriting teacher, 
that she had classes until 3 , and that 
if he wished to speak to her alone 
he would hâve to wait until then. 
So for hours he fretfully walked the 
few main streets of the town, oblivious 
of the curious glances of passers-by, 
and thinking of Amy. These were 
the streets she had known. These 
shop Windows had mirrored her im¬ 
age. And, he thought with a sharp 
jealousy, not always alone. There 
had been boys. Attracted to her, as 
boys would be, but careless of her, 
never realizing the prize they had. 
But if he had known her then, if he 
could hâve been one of them . . . 

At 3 o’clock he waited outside 
the school building until it had 
emptied, and then went in eagerly. 
Miss Benson was a small woman, 
gray-haired and fluttering, almost lost 
among the grim ranks of hooded 
typewriters in the room. After Robert 
had explained himself, and she had 
read Celia Thompson’s note she 
seemed ready to burst into tears. 

“It’s wrong of her!” she said. “It’s 
dreadfully wrong of her to send you 
to me. She must hâve known that.” 

“But why is it wrong?” 

“Why? Because she knows I don’t 
want to talk about it to anyone. She 
knows what it would cost me if I 
did, that’s why!” 

“Look,” Robert said patiently, 


“I’m not trying to find out what 
happened. I’m only trying to find 
out about this man Amy had trouble 
with, what his name is, where he 
cornes from, where I can get more 
information about him.” 

“No,” Miss Benson quavered, “I’m 
sorry.” 

“Sorry,” Robert said angrily. “A 
girl disappears, this man may be 
at the bottom of it, and ail you can 
do is say you’re sorry!” 

Miss Benson’s jaw went slack. “You 
mean that he — that he did something 
to her?” 

“Yes,” Robert said, “he did,” and 
had to quickly catch her arm as she 
swayed unsteadily, apparently on the 
verge of fainting. 

“I should hâve known,” she said 
lifelessly. “I should hâve known when 
it happened that it might corne to 
this. But at the time . . .” 

At the time the girl had been one 
of her students. A good student — 
not brilliant, mind you — but a nice 
girl always trying to do her best. 
And well brought-up, too, not like 
so many of the young snips you get 
nowadays. 

That very afternoon when it ail 
happened the girl herself had told 
Miss Benson she was going to the 
Principal’s office after school hours 
to get her program straightened out. 
Certainly if she meant to do anything 
wicked she wouldn’t hâve mentioned 
that, would she? Wasn’t that ail the 
evidence anyone needed? 

“Evidence?” Robert said in be- 
wilderment. 
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Yes, evidence. There had been 
that screaming in the Principal’s 
office, and Miss Benson had been the 
only one left in the whole school. 
She had run to the office, flung open 
the door, and that was how she found 
them. The girl sobbing hysterically, 
her dress torn halfway down; Mr. 
Price standing behind her, glaring 
at the open door, at the incredulous 
Miss Benson. 

“Mr. Price?” Robert said. He had 
the sense of swimming numbly 
through some gelatinous depths, un- 
able to see anything clearly. 

Mr. Price, the Principal, of course. 
He stood glaring at her, his face 
ashen. Then the girl had fled through 
the door and Mr. Price had taken 
one step after her, but had stopped 
short. He had pulled Miss Benson 
into the office, and closed the door, 
and then he had talked to her. 

The long and the short of what 
he told her was that the girl was a 
wanton. She had waltzed into his 
office, threatened him with blackmail, 
and when he had put her into her 
place she had artfully acted out her 
little scene. But he would be merciful, 
very merciful. Rather than call in 
the authorities and blacken the name 
of the school and of her decent, 
respectable father he would simply 
expel her and advise her father to 
get her out of town promptly. 

And, Mr. Price had remarked 
meaningfully, it was a lucky thing 
indeed that Miss Benson had walked 
in just in time to be his witness. 
Although if Miss Benson failed him 


as a witness it could be highly unlucky 
for her. 

“And he meant it,” Miss Benson 
said bitterly. “It’s his family runs 
the town and everything in it. If 
I said anything of what I really 
thought, if I dared open my mouth, 
I’d never get another job anywhere. 
'But I should hâve talked up, I know 
I should hâve, especially after what 
happened next!” 

She had managed to get back to 
her room at the far end of the 
corridor although she had no idea 
of where she got the strength. And 
as soon as she had entered the room 
she saw the girl there, lying on the 
floor beneath the bulletin board from 
which usually hung the sharp, cutting 
scissors. But the scissors were in the 
girl’s clenched fist as she lay there, 
and blood over everything. Ail that 
blood over everything. 

“She was like that,” Miss Benson 
said dully. “If you reprimanded her 
for even the littlest thing she looked 
like she wanted to sink through the 
floor, to die on the spot. And after 
what she went through it must hâve 
been the first thing in her head: just 
to get rid of herself. It was a mercy 
of God that she didn’t succeed then 
and there.” 

It was Miss Benson who got the 
doctor, a discreet man who asked no 
questions, and it was she who tended 
the girl after her father had barred 
his door to her. 

“And when she could get around,” 
Miss Benson said, “I placed her with 
this office over at the county seat. 
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She wasn’t graduated, of course, or 
really expert, but I gave her a letter 
explaining she had been in some 
trouble and needed a helping hand, 
and they gave her a job.” 

Miss Benson dug her fingers into 
her forehead. “If I had only talked 
up when I should hâve. I should 
hâve known he’d never feel safe, 
that he’d hound her and hound her 
until he . . .” 

“But he isn’t the one!” Robert 
said hoarsely. “He isn’t the right man 
at ail!” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 
“But you said . . .” 

“No,” Robert said helplessly, “I’m 
looking for someone else. A different 
man altogether.” 

She shrank back. “You’ve been 
trying to fool me!” 

“I swear I haven’t.” 

“But it doesn’t matter,” she whis- 
pered. “If you say a word about this 
nobody’ll believe you. I’il tell them 
you were lying, you made the whole 
thing up!” 

“You won’t hâve to,” Robert said. 
“Ail you hâve to do is tell me where 
you sent her for that job. If you do 
that you can forget everything else.” 

She hesitated, studying his face 
with bright, frightened eyes. “AU 
right,” she said at last. “Ail right.” 

He was about to go when she 
placed her hand anxiously on his 
arm. “Please,” she said. “You don’t 
think unkindly of me because of ail 
this, do you?” 

“No,” Robert said, “I don’t hâve 
the right to.” 


The bus trip which filled the 
remainder of the day was a wearing 
one, the hôtel bed that night was 
no great improvement over the bus 
seat, and Mr. Pardee of Grâce , Grâce , 
& Pardee seemed to Robert the 
hardest of ail to take. He was a 
cheery man, too loud and florid to 
be properly contained by his small 
office. 

He studied Robert’s business card 
with interest. “Crédit research, eh?” 
he said admiringly. “Wonderful how 
you fellas track ’em down wherever 
they are. Sort of a Northwest 
Mounted Police just working to keep 
business healthy, that’s what it cornes 
to, doesn’t it? And anything I can 
do to help . . .” 

Yes, he remembered the girl very 
well. 

“fust about the prettiest little thing 
we ever had around here,” he said 
pensively. “Didn’t know much about 
her job, of course, but you got your 
money’s worth just watching her 
walk around the office.” 

Robert managed to keep his teeth 
clenched. “Was there any man she 
seemed interested in? Someone around 
the office, maybe, who wouldn’t be 
working here any more? Or even 
someone outside you could tell me 
about?” 

Mr. Pardee studied the ceiling 
with narrowed eyes. “No,” he said, 
“nobody I can think of. Must hâve 
been plenty of men after her, but 
you’d never get anything out of her 
about it. Not with the way she was 
so secretive and ail. Matter of fact, 
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her being that way was one of the 
things that made ail the trouble.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Oh, nothing serious. Somebody 
was picking the petty cash box every 
so often, and what with ail the rest 
of the office being so friendly except 
her it looked like she might be the 
one. And then that letter she brought 
saying she had already been in some 
trouble — well, we just had to let 
her go. 

“Later on,” continued Mr. Pardee 
pleasantly, “when we found out it 
wasn’t her after ail, it was too late. 
We didn’t know where to get in 
touch with her.” He snapped his 
fingers loudly. “Gone, just like that.” 

Robert drew a deep breath to 
steady himself. “But there must be 
somebody in the office who knew 
her,” he pleaded. “Maybe some girl 
she talked to.” 

“Oh, that,” said Mr. Pardee. 
“Well, as I said, she wasn’t friendly, 
but now and then she did hâve her 
head together with fenny Rizzo over 
at the switchboard. If you want to 
talk to Jenny go right ahead. Any- 
thing I can do to help . . .” 

But it was Jenny Rizzo who helped 
him. A plain girl dressed in défiant 
bad taste, she studied him with 
impersonal interest and told him 
coolly that she had nothing to say 
about Amy. The kid had taken 
enough kicking around. It was about 
time they let her alone. 

“I’m not interested in her,” Robert 
said. “I’m trying to find out about 
the man she married. Someone named 
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Vincent Snider. Did you know about 
him?” 

From the stricken look on her 
face Robert realized exultantly that 
she did. 

“Him!” she said. “So she went and 
married him, anyhow!” 

“What about it?” 

“What about it? I told her a 
hundred times he was no good. I 
told her just stay away from him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I know his kind. Sharp 
stuff hanging around with money 
in his pocket, you never knew where 
it came from. The kind of guy’s 
always pulling fast deals, but he’s 
too smart to get caught, that’s why!” 

“How well did you know him?” 

“How well? I knew him from the 
time he was a kid around my neigh- 
borhood here. Look,” Jenny dug into 
a desk drawer deep laden with Per¬ 
sonal possessions. She came out with 
a handful of snapshots which she 
thrust at Robert. “We even used to 
double-date together, Vince and 
Amy, and me and my boy friend. 
Plenty of times I told her right in 
front of Vince that he was no good, 
but he gave her such a line she 
wouldn’t even listen. She was like a 
baby that way; anybody was nice 
to her she’d go overboard.” 

They were not good photographs, 
but there were Vince and Amy clearly 
recognizable. 

“Could I hâve one of these?” 
Robert asked, his voice elaborately 
casual. 

Jenny shrugged. “Just go ahead 
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and help yourself,” she said, and 
Robert did. 

“Then what happened?” he said. 
“I mean, to Vince and Amy?” 

“You got me there. After she got 
fired they both took off. She said 
something about Vince getting a job 
downstate a-ways, in Sutton, and 
that was the last I saw of them. I 
could just see him working at any- 
thing honest, but the way she said 
it she must hâve believed him. Any- 
how, I never heard from her after 
that.” 

“Could you remember exactly 
when you saw her last? That time 
she told you they were going to 
Sutton?” 

Jenny could and did. She might 
hâve remembered more, but Robert 
was out of the door by then, leaving 
her gaping after him, her mouth 
wide open in surprise. 

The trip to Sutton was barely an 
hour by bus, but it took another 
hour before Robert was seated at a 
large table with the Sutton news- 
paper files laid out before him. The 
town’s newspaper was a large and 
respectable one, its files orderly and 
well-kept. And two days after the 
date Jenny Rizzo had given him 
there was the news Robert had hoped 
to find. Headline news emblazoned 
ail across the top of the first page. 

Ten thousand dollars stolen, the 
news report said. A daring, lone 
bandit had walked into the Sutton 
Bank and Trust, had bearded the 
manager without a soûl around know- 
ing it, and had calmly walked out 


with a small valise containing ten 
thousand dollars in currency. The 
police were on the trail. An arrest 
was expected momentarily . . . 

Robert traced through later dates 
with his hands shaking. The police 
had given up in their efforts. No 
arrest was ever made . . . 

Robert had carefully scissored the 
photograph so that Vince now stood 
alone in the picture. The bank man¬ 
ager irritably looked at the picture, 
and then swallowed hard. 

“It’s him!” he told Robert in- 
credulously. “That’s the man! I’d 
know him anywhere. If I can get 
my hands on him ...” 

“There’s something you’ll hâve to 
do first,” said Robert. 

‘Tm not making any deals,” the 
manager - protested. “I want him, 
and I nt every penny of the 
money he’s got left.” 

‘Tm not talking about deals,” 
Robert said. “Ail you hâve to do is 
put down on paper that you positively 
identify this man as the one who 
robbed the bank. If you do that the 
police’ll hâve him for you tomorrow.” 

“That’s ail?” the man said sus- 
piciously. 

“That’s ail,” Robert said. 

He sat again in the familiar room, 
the papers, the evidence, arranged 
before him. His one remaining fear 
had been that in his absence the 
murderer had somehow taken alarm 
and fled. He had not breathed easy 
until the first small, surreptitious 
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noises from next door made clear 
that things were as he had left them. 

Now he carefully studied ail the 
notes he had painstakingly prepared, 
ail the reports of conversations held. 
It was ail here, enough to see justice 
done, but it was more than that, he 
told himself bitterly. It was the 
portrait of a girl who, step by step, 
had been driven through a pattern 
of betrayal. 

Every man she had dealt with had 
been an agent of betrayal. Father, 
school principal, employer, and finally 
her husband, each was guilty in his 
turn. Jenny Rizzo’s words rang loud 
in Robert’s ears. 

Anybody was nice to her she'd go 
overboard. If he had spoken, if he 
had moved, he could hâve been the 
one. When she turned at the top of 
the stairs to look at him she might 
hâve been waiting for hii ^o speak 
or move. Now it was too îate, and 
there was no way of letting her know 
what these papers meant, what he 
had done for her . . . 

The police were everything Robert 
had expected until they read the 
bank manager’s statement. Then they 
read and reread the statement, they 
looked at the photograph, and they 
courteously passed Robert from hand 
to hand until finally there was a door 
îarked Lieutenant Kyserling, and be- 
hind it a slender, soft-spoken man. 

It was a long story — Robert had 
not realized until then how long it 
was or how many details there were 
to explain — but it was told from 
start to finish without interruption. 
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At its conclusion Kyserling took the 
papers, the handkerchief, and the 
photograph, and pored over them. 
Then he looked at Robert curiously. 

“It’s ail here,” he said. “The only 
thing you left out is why you did it, 
why you went to ail this trouble. 
What’s your stake in this?” 

It was not easy to hâve your most 
priva te dream exposed to a complété 
stranger. Robert choked on the words. 
“It’s because of her. The way I felt 
about her.” 

“Oh.” Kyserling nodded under- 
standingly. “Making time with her?” 

“No,” Robert said angrily. “We 
ne ver even spoke to each other!” 

Kyserling tapped his fingers gently 
on the papers before him. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s none of my 
business anyhow. But you’ve done 
a pretty job for us. Very pretty. 
Matter of fact, yesterday we turned 
up the body in a car parked a few 
blocks away from your place. The 
car was stolen a month ago, there 
wasn’t a stitch of identification on 
the clothing or anything; ail we got is 
a body with a big wound in it. 
This business could hâve stayed up 
in the air for a hundred years if it 
wasn’t for you walking in with a 
perfect case made out from A to Z.” 

“I’m glad,” Robert said. “That’s 
the way I wanted it.” 

“Yeah,” Kyserling said. “Any time 
you want a job on the force you just 
corne and see me.” 

Then he was gone from the office 
for a long while, and when he returned 
it was in the company of a big, stolid 
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plainclothesman who smiled grimly. 

“We’re going to wrap it up now,” 
Kyserling told Robert, and gestured 
at the man. 

They went softly up the stairs 
of the house and stood to the side 
of the door while Kyserling laid his 
ear against it for some assurance of 
sound. Then he briskly nodded to the 
plainclothesman and rapped hard. 

“Open up!” he called. ‘‘It’s the 
police.” 

There was an ear-ringing silence, 
and Robert’s mouth went dry as he 
saw Kyserling and the plainclothes¬ 
man slip the chill blue Steel of re¬ 
volvers from their shoulder holsters. 

“I got no use for these cute little 
games,” growled Kyserling, and sud- 
denly raised his foot and smashed 
the heel of his shoe hard against the 
deek of the door. The door burst 
open, Robert cowered back against 
the balustrade of the staircase — 

And then he saw her. 

She stood in the middle of the 
room facing him wildly, the same 
look on her face, he knew in that 
fantastic moment, that she must hâve 
worn each time she came face to 
face with a betrayer exposed. Then 
she took one backward step, and 
suddenly whirled toward the window. 

“Ahh t no!" she cried, as Robert 
had heard her cry it out once before, 
and then was gone through the win¬ 
dow in a sheet of broken glass. Her 
voice rose in a single despairing 
shriek, and then was suddenly and 
mercifully silent. 

Robert stood there, the sait of 
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sweat suddenly in his eyes, the sait 
of blood on his lips. It was an infinity 
of distance to the window, but he 
finally got there, and had to thrust 
Kyserling aside to look down. 

She lay crumpled on the sidewalk, 
and the thick black hair in loose 
disorder around her face shrouded 
her from the eyes of the curious. 

The plainclothesman was gone, but 
Kyserling was still there watching 
Robert with sympathetic eyes. 

“I thought he had killed her,” 
Robert whispered. “I could swear 
he had killed her!” 

“It was his body we found,” said 
Kyserling. “She was the one who did 
it.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me then!” 
Robert begged. “Why didn’t you let 
me know!” 

Kyserling looked at him wisely. 
“Yeah?” he said. “And then what? 
You tip her off so that she gets 
away; then we really got troubles.” 

There could be no answer to that. 
None at ail. 

“She just cracked up,” Kyserling 
said reasonably. “Holed up here like 
she was, not knowing which way to 
turn, nobody she could trust . . . 
It was in the cards. You had nothing 
to do with it.” 

He went downstairs then, and 
Robert was alone in her room. He 
looked around it slowly, at ail the 
things that were left of her, and then 
very deliberately picked up a chair, 
held it high over his head, and with 
ail his strength smashed it against 
the wall. . . . 
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U p to the ages of 61 and 63 the very cheap. No. 7 was not prepossess- 

Misses Pye had never told an ing either, until one reached the top 

untruth. Since their father had been a floor; and then one entered a domain 

clergyman and their mother a dea- as exquisitely neat, as meticulously 

coness, this was only right and natu- ordered, as a lady’s work-box. It was 

ral; but it made their one lapse (which probably the tidiest place in London, 

occurred on the first Saturday in and it was dusted three times a day. 

September) ail the harder to excuse. What with dusting, cooking, visiting 

Even so, they did not actually tell the the sick, and doing embroidery for 

lie: the sin was a tacit one; and it is bazaars, the Misses Pye led full and 

only fair to add that they were neither happy lives: and they had in addition 

of them quite themselves at the time. two never-failing sources of pleasur- 

Miss Pye and Miss Roberta Pye able pride. 

lived on the top storey of 711 Por- These were a nephew in the Air 
taferry Road, Paddington. The thor- Force, and a miniature of their great- 

oughfare was not a prepossessing one, great-grandmother; nor was it easy 

but they had an affection for it be- to say which gave them more satis- 

cause it lay in the heart of their faction. The nephew Henry, starting 

father’s old parish; and it was also as an aircraft apprentice at Halton, 
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was now at Cranwell and well on the 
way to earning His Majesty’s com¬ 
mission: the heirloom miniature, be- 
sides being an authentic proof of their 
breeding, was also a work of art. It 
was reputed to be by Cosway, and a 
Mr. Faraday, a friend of the Vicar’s 
had once actually offered £50 for it. 
The two ladies naturally refused, and 
always talked of the offer as a gross 
breach of taste; but in secret they 
were extremely pleased by it. It was 
not everyone in Portaferry Road — 
or indeed, in Paddington — who had 
£50 lying idle on the mantel. 

“We’re a couple of sentimental old 
fools!” said Miss Pye every Saturday; 
for it was on Saturdays that the mini¬ 
ature was taken from its case and set 
upright against a little easel to grâce 
the weekend. Saturday was also the 
day on which their nephew sometimes 
came to tea, so Miss Roberta always 
bought a cake as well as buns; and if 
he didn’t arrive they ate the cake on 
Sunday (when it was a little stale, 
and' went further), and thus had a 
treat for the weekend ail the same. 
Neither Miss Pye nor Miss Roberta 
had ever heard of the Technique of 
Living, but they knew a good deal 
about it nevertheless. 

On the first Saturday in September, 
however, the cake was bought in full 
confidence, for Henry was definitely 
expected; and it was therefore ail the 
more upsetting when the 1 o’clock 
post brought a letter with an Air 
Force badge. 

“It’s to say he can’t corne!” cried 
Miss Roberta. 


Miss Pye slit the envelope carefully 
(one of the parish Wolf Cubs collected 
crests) and drew out a short note. It 
consisted of no more than half a page, 
but she was so long reading it that her 
sister grew impatient. 

“What does he say, dear? Why isn’t 
he coming?” 

“He is coming,” answered Miss Pye 
slowly. “He’s coming to supper.” 

“To supper! And we’ve only sar¬ 
dines! What time will he be here?” 

“You’d better see it yourself,” said 
Miss Pye, still in that odd slow voice. 
Miss Roberta glanced once at her 
sister’s face, took the letter and read. 

Henry was very sorry to trouble 
them, but could they lend him £50? 
And could they let him hâve it that 
night, as otherwise, he was afraid, 
it would mean leaving Cranwell. . . . 

“Fifty pounds!” cried Miss Ro¬ 
berta, aghast. “Whatever can he want 
it for?” 

“He doesn’t say.” Miss Pye moist- 
ened her lips. “He — he must be 
ashamed to.” 

There was a short, horrified silence. 
Then — 

“Whatever it is,” said Miss Roberta 
firmly, “we’ve got to get it for him. 
We must.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Pye. 

Their eyes flew to the mantelpiece. 
From her little easel the lady of the 
miniature smiled heartlessly back. 
Ne ver before had she looked so 
charming, so debonair. No one could 
wonder that Mr. Faraday (man of 
wealth as he was) should be prepared 
to give so vast a sum for her. 
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“You’ve still got the address, dear?” 
said Miss Roberta at last. 

“The Gables, Southolt Green. But 
he talked about moving, because 
they’d built a racecourse there. He 
mayn’t even be in England.” 

“We must go and see,” said Miss 
Roberta sternly. “And if he has 
moved, we must go to — to a pawn- 
broker’s. After ail, it always was to be 
Henry’s, wasn’t it?” 

In silence they made their prépara¬ 
tions. To keep their strength up, they 
boiled and ate two eggs. Then they 
put on their best coats, and the hats 
bought only two years ago, and Miss 
Roberta wore her beaver necktie. 
They were not going to embarrass Mr. 
Faraday by any poverty-stricken 
looks. They would just explain that 
they were — well, tired of their min¬ 
iature, and had decided to give him 
the first refusai. Miss Pye actually 
rehearsed the sentences as she put the 
ivory into its case and wrapped the 
case in a clean handkerchief. The 
whole packet took up no more room 
in her bag than the box of lozenges 
she carried for her cough. 

“Suppose,” said Miss Roberta sud- 
denly, “he cornes before we get back?” 

“He has his key, dear.” 

“But he must be very worried. 
Mightn’t we leave a message, just to 
say that it’s ail right?” 

Miss Pye frowned. 

“Whatever he’s done, Roberta, we 
can’t treat it as a — a peccadillo. 
Henry must be made to feel. Leave a 
message if you like, but only saying 
that we shall be back. And make it 
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stern. He should be made to feel 
responsible.” 

So Miss Roberta, after a moment’s 
thought, got out the newly bought 
cake and a sheet of paper, and on the 
paper wrote simply : If were late , dear , 
eut yourself a slice. 

It seemed to both of them that that 
was quite stern enough. 

Southholt Green is a pleasant outer 
suburb most easily reached by train 
from Marylebone Station; and on that 
fine Saturday afternoon the two ladies 
were quite struck to observe how 
many other people were going there 
as well. 

There was even a spécial booking- 
window, where they had to stand 
in a queue, and where half a dozen 
gentlemen took tickets before Miss 
Pye moved up to the grill. 

“I want two third-class returns to 
Southholt Green-” 

“Race train?” snapped the clerk. 

“Certainly not,” corrected Miss 
Pye. “I want two third-class-” 

“If you go on the race train, you 
can get returns for one-and-three.” 

The sister looked at each other. 
It meant a saving of ninepence on 
each ticket. 

“But we are not,” explained Miss 
Pye, “going to the races. If it doesn’t 
matter-” 

“If you don’t make up your minds, ” 
observed a gentleman behind, “we’ll 
none of us be going. . . .” 

In some confusion Miss Pye put 
down her half-crown and hurried Miss 
Roberta off. They had no difficulty 
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in finding the train, but spent so long 
looking for a Ladies Only compart- 
ment that the guard was at last forced 
to thrust them into a smoker. It al- 
ready contained six gentlemen (four 
with cigars) and one young lady who, 
like her cigarless companions, smoked 
cigarette after cigarette; and in this 
wholly foreign atmosphère — their 
two persons squeezed into the space 
designed for one — their lungs filled 
with unaccustomed and offensive 
odors — the Misses Pye passed the 
next half-hour. They shut their eyes 
and endured. It is possible that they 
prayed. And on alighting at Southholt 
Green they felt and looked so remark' 
ably shaky that the last touting taxi- 
man at once marked them down. 

“Corne on, ladies!” he cried en- 
couragingly. “A bob ail the way, and 
save you twenty minutes!” 

Miss Pye looked at the vehicle with 
longing. 

“Shall we, Roberta?” 

“A shilling seems very reasonable,” 
said Miss Roberta. “Only how does he 
know how far we want to go?” 

“If he says a shilling, he must take 
a shilling; that’s the law,” said Miss 
Pye; and with her sister following, 
stepped recklessly into the cab. 

It was at this point in their journey 
that they definitely took the wrong 
turning. 

The taxi, as has been said, was the 
last on the station rank, and just as 
Miss Pye was about to give the ad- 
dress a portly gentleman sprang up 
as from the ground and placed his foot 
upon the step. At the same moment 


the door on the other side opened and 
a second gentleman, of equal girth, 
thrust himself unceremoniously in. 

“Now, ladies,” cried the first ur- 
gently, “you’vegot the last cab, we’re 
in a hurry, what d’you say to letting 
us two share it, and getting a free 
ride yourselves?” 

The ladies said nothing. They were 
too startled. It seemed as though 
everyone they met was bent on giving 
them loud peremptory ad vice; and as 
they had yielded in turn to the book- 
ing-clerk, to the guard, and to the 
taxi-man, so they now yielded to the 
gentlemen in a hurry. For before they 
could collect their wits their new 
mentors were established on the fold- 
ing-seats, the driver had grinned and 
mounted, and the cab was in motion. 

“It’s like Alice in Wonderland,” 
murmured Miss Roberta. “Ail theani- 
mais ordering one another about. . . .” 

The gentleman opposite nudged 
his companion. 

“Alice!” he repeated. “There’s an 
Alice in the three thirty. How’s that 
for a tipP” And he winked at Miss 
Roberta in so very vulgar a way that 
she at once closed her eyes. So did 
Miss Pye. But they had to open them 
almost immediately, for a moment 
later the journey — a remarkably 
short one, even for a shilling — had 
corne to an end. It had corne to an 
end, in fact, outside the Southholt 
Race Course. 

“Oh, dear !” cried Miss Roberta 
despairingly. 

“Didn’t you give the address 
either?” wailed Miss Pye. 
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For the moment, indeed, their 
courage was quite out. Their heads 
and backs ached, and though they 
were actually in Southholt Green, Mr. 
Faraday seemed as remote as ever. 
And in fect he was remote, for they 
had heard him mention with thank- 
fulness that his house was at least no- 
where in the vicinity of the abhorrent 
racecourse. It was fer away over the 
Green, miles and miles away where 
no taxi on earth would ever take them 
for a shilling. 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Roberta 
again. 

The gentleman paying the fere — 
for he was feithful to his word — 
looked round. 

Of the wealthy Mr. Faraday he 
naturally knew nothing: ail that pre- 
sented itself to his eye was a couple of 
distressed-looking old ladies staring 
dejectedly at a notice-board. Neither 
Miss Pye nor Miss Roberta had even 
seen the thing, for their gaze was quite 
blank; but it so happened that the 
legend thereon might very well hâve 
accounted, to the casual observer, for 
their melancholy appearance. Ladies , 
accompanied by Gentlemen , said the 
board, Half Price. 

With an impulse of pure benevo- 
lence the gentleman returned. 

“Here,” he said kindly, “you corne 
in with us, and save half a dollar. 
How’ll that do?” 

Miss Pye drew herself up. But even 
as she did so — while the lightning 
flashed from her eye — an extraordi- 
nary thing happened. 

“Thank you very much,” said Miss 


Roberta. “I’m sure we’re greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“Roberta, how could you?” de- 
manded Miss Pye. 

They were inside, their escorts had 
vanished: before them towered the 
backs of the stands, about them 
streamed hundreds of purposeful race- 
goers. Had they found themselves 
upon Mars, the Misses Pye could 
scarcely hâve been more at a loss. 

“It was Providence,” said Miss Ro- 
berta boldly. “Haven’t we been led — 
ail the way from St. Marylebone?” 

“We hâve been hustled,” corrected 
Miss Pye. “And if you think Provi¬ 
dence approves of pony-racing-” 

“How do you know they’re po- 
nies?” asked Miss Roberta eagerly. 

“I saw it on one of the notices. But 
ponies or horses, it’s ail the same 
thing.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Roberta, “I’d 
much rather hâve them ponies. 
They’re smaller, you know. And I do 
think, as we’re here, we might just go 
and look at them.” 

Although two years younger, Miss 
Roberta had always taken the lead. 
She took it now, and with a hand 
hooked under her sister’s elbow pro- 
pelled her firmly between the stands 
to a sort of open paddock bounded by 
white railings; and here even Miss Pye 
breathed freely, for the aspect of the 
place was positively domestic. Family 
groups picnicked upon the grass, 
children ran shouting in the sun, el- 
derly couples walked soberly up 
and down. 
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An occasional beer-bottle caught 
Miss Roberta’s eye, but thermos- 
flasks predominated. It was like the 
beach at Broadstairs, with the stands 
for boarding-houses and the row 
of bookies for the donkey-boys on 
the parade. Miss Roberta observed 
these last with interest, and found 
them a most respectable-looking set of 
men: if their voices were rather 
hoarse, that was doubtless due to their 
open-air life. . . . 

“I wonder where the Tote is?” she 
mused aloud. “It’s another way of bet- 
ting money, you know, something 
like a slot-machine.” 

“You hâve too much to do with 
those Wolf Cubs,” returned Miss Pye 
rather tartly. 

She walked quickly towards the 
course, intending to avoid the crowd ; 
but since the 3 o’clock race had just 
begun, her example was largely fol- 
lowed. 

In a few moments the two ladies 
were hemmed in against the rail- 
ings and staring, like their neigh- 
bors, up the green stretch; only unlike 
their neighbors they did not know 
what to expect. The sudden onrush of 
the ponies, the flash of the jockeys’ 
coats, took them both unawares; the 
closeness and the speed made Miss 
Pye at least feel as though she had 
been narrowly missed by a thunder- 
boit. 

As for Miss Roberta, as her first 
words showed, she had been absolutely 
struck. 

“If we backed one and won £50,” 
said Miss Roberta clearly, “we 


shouldn’t hâve to sell the miniature.” 

Her sister jumped. 

“Backed one, Roberta?” 

“Put money on one. And then when 
it won, we should get a lot more.” 

Instead of at once changing the sub- 
ject, Miss Pye rashly asked a question. 

“But how,” she inquired shrewdly, 
“can you tell which is going to win?” 

“You just guess,” explained Miss 
Roberta airily. “It’s ail luck — like 
that raffle we had at the Bazaar. I’m 
almost certain I could do it.” 

Miss Pye opened her mouth to de- 
liver a peremptory rebuke; but either 
because the vicissitudes of the journey 
had really aflected her brain, or pos- 
sibly because the genius of the place 
seized and twisted her words, the 
rebuke was never uttered. Ail she said 
was: 

“Don’t put on more than half a 
crown, dear!” 

The half-crown already extracted 
from her bag, Miss Roberta, followed 
by Miss Pye, edged back into the 
crowd before the stands. Her spirit 
was still high, but though she had 
talked so lightly of picking winners, 
she had very little notion how to set 
about it. 

Her only preference in horseflesh 
was for the cream or dapple, and 
though there was a huge signboard 
giving the ponies’ names, it made no 
mention of their color. She also knew, 
from a poem, that Arab steeds were 
fleet; but there was nothing about 
Arabs either. As though out of mere 
politeness, she turned and asked her 
sister’s advice. 
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“What sort of horses do you like, 
dear?” 

“Percherons,” answered Miss Pye 
promptly. “I always remember, that 
summer we stayed on the farm, what 
gentle faces they had.” 

Miss Roberta sighed. She was prac- 
tically sure that Percherons did not 
race — and in any case, they were too 
big to be ponies. It was at this junc- 
ture that a voice from behind them — 
so apposite that it might hâve been 
the voice of Conscience itself— sud- 
denly spoke. 

“Want a winner, lady?” asked the 
voice affably. 

They turned round and observed a 
dapper little gentleman in a check 
suit. Whether by accident or design, 
he was leaning against a sort of small 
signpost, and on the signpost it said 
Sandy, the Luc\y Scot. 

“Yes,” said Miss Roberta quickly. 
“We want a winner very much.” 

At once, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, the gentle¬ 
man whipped out an envelope and 
thrust it into her hand. Before Miss 
Roberta could open it, however, he 
followed up the gesture with a de- 
mand for sixpence. 

“But why sixpence?” asked Miss 
Roberta. 

The Lucky Scot looked at her with 
admiration. 

“Because yer goin’ to win two quid 
for two bob, lady, and I ain’t a bloom- 
in’ philanthropist. You get two quid, I 
get a tanner: and if that ain’t fair, I 
dunno what is.” 

“It does seem very reasonable,” 
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murmured Miss Pye. “I wonder he 
doesn’t ask for more.” 

“Hush!” said Miss Roberta, hastily 
passing over the coin and leading her 
sister away. “He knows his own busi¬ 
ness best. I wonder what the horse’s 
name is?” 

To their slight embarrassment, it 
was Bachelor’s Shirt; but after a good 
deal of advice and piloting from inter- 
ested spectators — “They really seem 
very helpful here!” said Miss Pye — 
the ladies succeeded in buying a two- 
shilling ticket at the Tote. Then they 
followed the stream, and climbed up a 
stand, and stood in happy confidence 
waiting to see their horse win . . . 

Of the eleven runners, Bachelor’s 
Shirt was tenth. 

Now the late Reverend Charles 
Pye, though as mild an old gentleman 
as ever held a living, had nevertheless 
been able to produce, as occasion re- 
quired, a fine denunciatory style; and 
his blood now boiled in his daughters’ 
veins. 

Without a word, in perfect uni- 
son, Miss Pye and Miss Roberta 
nipped down from the stand and 
darted and dived through the crowd 
after the bobbing thistle-painted sign. 

“You, man!” cried Miss Pye 
breathlessly. 

The Lucky Scot turned and saw 
them. With unparalleled effrontery 
he even grinned. 

“It didn’t win!” accused Miss 
Roberta. 

“It was last but one!” cried Miss 
Pye. 
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The créature shrugged. 

“Ail in the luck of the game, ladies. 
I’d hâve bet my bottom dollar —” 

“Don’t prevaricate,” said Miss Ro- 
berta. “You sold it us as a winner, and 
it didn’t win. It’s downright dishon- 
esty!” 

As well he might, the Lucky Scot 
gazed at them in stupéfaction. For if 
they had their code of ethics, so had 
he; and his profession of tipster was 
justified — even hallowed — by every 
unwritten law of the racecourse. His 
surprise and indignation, both bound- 
less, found their only natural outlet. 

“May I be damned,” he began 
methodically, “may I be double- 
damned and double —” 

“And don’t use oaths,” said Miss 
Pye severely. “You’ll either pay what 
we should hâve won, or — or I’il fetch 
the police!” 

The Scot glanced round. A small 
but appréciative crowd had already 
gathered, and there was no doubt 
whose side it was on. With ready 
chivalry it had plumped unanimously 
for the two old girls. “Go it, Ma!” 
cried the crowd heartily, and though 
the phrase offended her ears, Miss Pye 
was nevertheless emboldened by it. 
She looked the créature in the eye and 
positively defied him. 

“Well, what did win?” he asked, 
weakening. 

This was an awkward moment, for 
in their righteous haste neither lady 
had stopped to see. But the mob 
rushed to their aid. 

“Rose Marie!” prompted the mob 
joyfully. “Twenty to one!” 


“Or if you want the Tote divi¬ 
dende added a gentleman more joy¬ 
fully still, “it’s fifty-eight-and-six.” 

“Then it’s a bloomin’ swindle!” 
shouted the enraged Scot. “It’s a 
put-up job!” 

“It is indeed!” cried Miss Roberta 
warmly. “We shall go to the police at 
once!” 

“And if you can’t control yourself,” 
added Miss Pye, “we shall charge you 
with obscene language as well. ...” 

The tipster paused. He had a pretty 
good idea that on the first count at 
least no bobby would charge him; but 
there were several reasons why any 
contact with the police was in itself 
undesirable. They had nothing defi- 
nite against him, but just at that mo¬ 
ment he had no desire to thrust him- 
self, as it were, pn their notice. . . . 
With a sudden change of demeanor, he 
approached Miss Roberta’s ear. 

“See here, lady,” he murmured, 
“s’pose I give you another tip instead 
— real dead cert — horse I’m going to 
put me own shirt on — how’ll that 
do?” 

The ladies whispered together. 

“Yes,” said Miss Roberta finally. 
“We’re going to give you one more 
chance.” 

With a stub of pencil, on the back 
of an envelope, the tipster hastily 
scrawled a name; and beseeching them 
not to disclose it to anyone else, urged 
his two tormentors in the direction of 
the Tote. Then he took out his hand- 
kerchief, and thankfully applied it to 
his brow. 

Contrary to his usual practice, the 
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Lucky Scot left his signpost and 
mounted a stand to watch the next 
race; for he felt an unusually strong 
interest in the fate of his tip. The 
Misses Pye were standing directly 
before and a little way below him, 
so that if by unlucky chance they lost 
again he was fairly certain of being 
able to escape them. Had he known, 
as he did not, that they had backed the 
pony Chipmunk to the extent of a 
whole five shillings, he would proba- 
bly hâve taken no risks, but left the 
course at once. 

Chipmunk won. 

“Thank ’eaven for that!” ejaculated 
the Scot piously; and once more mop- 
ping his brow slipped back to the old 
pitch. 

He had not been there more 
than fifteen minutes, however, when 
his brief complacency was violently 
dispelled. 

“You, man!” shrilled Miss Roberta. 

“My Gawd!” cried the Scot in hor- 
ror. “What’s up now?” 

“We can’t get our money!” cried 
the ladies in chorus. “We went up to 
the window, and they wouldn’t pay 
us! What shall we do now?” 

Sandy the Scot groaned aloud. 
Though lacking the advantages of a 
classical éducation, he could by this 
time hâve given a pretty accurate de¬ 
scription of the Furies. 

“Here, let’s see yer ticket,” he said 
wearily. 

Miss Pye displayed it. 

“Yer on the Tote double, lady. Yer 
got to pick another ’orse fer the 5 
o’clock, on the same ticket, see, ’n if 
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that one wins too yer get a whole 
packet.” 

After he had explained it two or 
three times, the sisters withdrew and 
held a short conférence. Then Miss 
Pye returned with her hand out. 

“Here’s your sixpence, and we’ll 
hâve another winner, please.” 

“Not from me you won’t,” said the 
Scot firmly. 

“What shall we do now?” whispered 
Miss Roberta. 

They were already in the Tote 
queue, passing steadily along; and 
owing to their passage with the Lucky 
Scot, and to the urgent necessity of re- 
freshing themselves with tea, they had 
not had time even to see what ponies 
were running. 

“Hâve what the man in front has,” 
counseled Miss Pye. “He’s wearing 
opera-glasses.” 

“Seventeen,” said the man in front. 

“We’ll hâve that, too,” said Miss 
Roberta. 

“Two,” echoed the girl in the win- 
dow; and that was how the Misses 
Pye picked the 5 o’clock winner. 

They won £53 ; and their demeanor, 
as they collected the money, was so 
noticeably that of sleepwalkers that a 
benevolent policeman escorted them 
to the gâte and put them in a taxi 
and told the driver to see them on the 
train. Miss Roberta’s only conscious 
act was to give the taxi-man a pound. 
He put them into a first-class carriage, 
and since no one else got in they were 
able to take out the miniature and 
hold it alternately. 

More exhausted than they had 
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ever been in their lives, the two old 
ladies at last turned the corner and 
reached No. 7. In the top window a 
light showed. 

“He’s here!” said Miss Roberta, 
suddenly alert. 

“Then we can hâve supper at once,” 
said her sister thankfully. 

“We shall hâve to speak to him 
first. Do pull yourself together, dear.” 

With straight backs and stern faces 
they toiled up the three flights of 
stairs. At the sitting-room door Miss 
Roberta even managed a frown. But 
as soon as they entered, as soon as 
their nephew turned to face them, ail 
sternness melted away. 

“Well, dear boy,” said Miss Pye 
affectionately, “it’s nice to see you”; 
and she took the wad of notes from 
her bag and slipped it into his hand. 

“Is it — is it ail here?” 

“Yes dear, £50,” said Miss Ro¬ 
berta. She spoke as calmly as she 
could, but the moment was a dreadful 
one. Henry looked so white, so racked, 
that the hearts of both old women 
yearned towards him: yet at the 
same time both in their hearts 
knew that he ought not to go un- 
scathed. He should be — not pun- 
ished, but made to remember. 

“I’ve just been a plain damn’ fool, 
Auntie.” 

“Don’t swear, dear,” said Miss Pye 
— but sympathetically. 

“Just tell us how it happened,” 
urged Miss Roberta, “and then you’ll 
feel better.” 

The boy looked from one old face 
to the other. 
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“I — borrowed — some money out 
of the Sports Fund,” he said at last. 
“I’d got into a mess. You see, I’d been 
backing the horses. . . .” 

The two ladies sat very still. 

“That’s why I had to ask you. And 
when I got here this evening and saw 
what you’d done, I felt — I felt like 
the worst cad on earth.” 

The eyes of ail three turned to 
the empty easel. In Miss Pye’s bag 
the miniature weighed like lead. She 
rose and walked stiffly to the empty 
miniature-stand on the mantelpiece. 

“My dear boy —” 

“No,” said Henry quickly, “leave 
the stand there. Leave it there when- 
ever I corne. I want it to remind me.” 
He got up, and gave each of his aunts 
a kiss, and then involuntarily yawned. 
Emotion had so worn him out that 
five minutes later, when Miss Pye 
came in with the supper-tray, he was 
stretched on the sofa and fast asleep. 

“Roberta!” whispered Miss Pye. 
“What are we to do?” 

“We must go on deceiving him,” 
said Miss Roberta clearly and firmly. 

“But that’s wicked!” 

“Then we must be wicked, for 
Henry’s sake. It will be a lesson to him 
ail his life. Whereas if he knew how 
we had got the money —” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Pye. Her eye 
rested a moment, almost wistfully, on 
the wad of notes. “You know, dear, I 
do see the temptation myself.” 

“So do I,” said Miss Roberta. “And 
that’s another reason for keeping the 
stand empty. To remind us as 
well. . . .” 
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ANNE said: “i’m so glad you can 
make it for dinner on Saturday. 
We’re having Gregor Stolz for the 
weekend. I think you’ll enjoy him.” 

I said something noncommittal 
about how I was sure I would, and 
certainly wouldn’t think of missing 
one of Ânne’s curries. I looked in the 
mirror as I hung up the phone and 
my face was as blank as my words. 
There wasn’t anything I could say — 
there wasn’t any way I could tell 
Anne that having Gregor Stolz for 
the weekend meant murder. 

I didn’t know it officially. There 
wasn’t any definite evidence I could 
point to, and my job is supposed to be 
cracking murders, not preventing 
them — though that’s any man’s job. 

The oddest thing was that I not 
only didn’t know who might be 
killed, I had no idea who’d do the 
killing. I only knew that Gregor 
Stolz meant death. 

I noticed him first on the Harkness 
case. You may not remember that — 
it didn’t get much of a play in the 
papers because Harkness cracked up 
and the psychiatrists took over and it 
ne ver came to trial. Maybe you re¬ 
member something about a man who 
was devilishly jealous of his sister and 
she got married secretly. Since he 
was old-fashioned enough to use a 
straight razor he was ail equipped 
when he heard about the marriage. 
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Stolz came into it when we were 
trying to learn how Harkness had 
found out about the marriage. He 
was a friend of the family, I guess 
you call it. He admitted seeing Hark¬ 
ness earlier in the evening the night 
it ail happened, and finally he ad¬ 
mitted that he might hâve let some¬ 
thing slip which gave the brother an 
idea of what was going on. 

Something about him was familiar 
and it bothered me, but it wasn’t 
until the Harkness case was ail 
wrapped up that I placed him. 

He’d been a witness in the Bantock 
business, and I’m pretty sure you’ll 
remember that. It was splashed 
ail over the papers. BERKELEY 
BANKER RUNS AMOK. Bantock 
came home plastered one night, took 
his World War I Service .45 and 
finished off his wife and his mother 
because they hated each other and 
both of them had threatened to leave 
and he couldn’t live without either of 
them. He didn’t either — live, I 
mean — not any longer than the 
time consumed by the trial and 
appeal. 

And Gregor Stolz was the casual 
acquaintance whom Bantock had met 
in an Oakland bar that night. The 
defense had used him to emphasize 
how much Bantock had been drink- 
ing, to try and get a verdict of man- 
slaughter instead of murder for him. 

Anthony Boucher 
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The name was familiar from some 
place else, too. I remembered it when 
Captaia Strudd cited the Martin 
case as an example of how a murderer 
gets what’s coming to him. Young 
Martin at the University fed arsenic 
to his uncle only to learn that ail 
Uncle’s money went to a foundation 
to prove that Queen Elizabeth wrote 
Shakespeare. He was furious on dis- 
covering the terms of the will, and 
kept saying that a friend named 
Gregor Stolz had assured him of his 
first-hand knowledge that he was 
Uncle’s heir. Martin was so mad 
about being fooled that he never even 
tried to play innocent. The trial was a 
formality, and Stolz never appeared 
as a witness. 

Gregor Stolz had corne to the Bay 
Région about six years ago. Since that 
time there had been seven murders 
and three suicides among the people 
he knew. For the most part, they 
didn’t know each other — he seemed 
to hâve many circles of friends. He 
got around. So did Typhoid Mary, I 
guess. 

At first it might look like what in- 
surance people call a “prone.” An 
accident prone is a guy who’s always 
around when industrial accidents 
happen — he doesn’t cause them, he 
doesn’t do anything, but if he’s in a 
plant the insurance company’s going 
to lose money. What sailors call a 
Jonah — same thing. And Gregor 
Stolz was a murder prone, a carrier, 
if you like that comparison better. 

But you look doser and you see 
that Gregor Stolz had let something 


slip to Harkness, he had talked to 
Bantock in the bar while the banker 
was drinking himself into a killer, he 
had given young Martin an odd idea 
of Uncle’s will . . . 

I was interested, to put it mildly. I 
did some checking on Gregor Stolz. 
His record was clean enough, on the 
surface. Born in Austria, came to 
America as a child, well-educated in 
the East, had a little money of his 
own and held a half-dozen insignifi- 
cant jobs before he came into a good 
thing — a bequest almost as screwy 
as Uncle Martin’s. He was assured a 
good income from a trust for life so 
long as he wrote pamphlets and gave 
lectures propagandizing for a duo¬ 
décimal System of numerical notation, 
whatever that was. I did check on the 
death of the man who had left him 
his trust fund. At the âge of 87, he 
had died peacefully in his sleep while 
Gregor was a thousand miles away. 

My favorite bar in San Francisco is 
the Tosca. The drinks are good and 
cheap, the customers are mostly el- 
derly Italian businessmen who are 
good Joes, the walls live up to the 
name with paintings of Puccini and 
scenes from the story, and the juke¬ 
box is quiet and stocks a lot of opéra. 

I was drinking a caffê expresso, 
a strong, bitter, steamed cofifee, 
with brandy in it, and listening to the 
juke-box when I recognized the voice 
from the next stool talking with the 
barkeep. 

I turned around to Gregor Stolz 
and said: “Hi! How’s the witness?” 
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His face smiled politely. He said: 
“You remember me, Lieutenant?” 

“Harkness,” I said, meaningfully. 

He looked mournful and said: “A 
dreadful thing.” 

I couldn’t contradict him. I just 
added: “Bantock.” 

“That poor man,” he said sorrow- 
fully. 

I said: “Martin.” 

His eyes got smaller and he looked 
at me carefully. I went on. I went 
down the list of seven murders and 
threw in the three suicides for good 
measure. When I was through, he 
said: “You are a good policeman, 
Lieutenant. You notice things and 
you collect data. Will you hâve an- 
other drink?” 

I said, “Thanks” and he ordered. 
Then he sighed, said: “Yes. I hâve 
encountered more than my share of 
human tragedy.” 

I said that was too bad, indeed it 
was, and just how did he explain it? 

“I don’t know, Lieutenant.” His 
voice was soft and low. “Of course, as 
a mathematician and lecturer, I do 
hâve a theory ...” 

“Yes?” 

The drinks came and he sipped his 
thoughtfully. “I think that every life 
has a possible murder in it. Or, rather 
let me express it a trifle more exactly 
— every domestic situation contains 
an inhérent motive for murder. You 
are a married man, Lieutenant?” 

“No.” 

He smiled and said: “How fortu- 
hate. But marriage is not the only 
domestic situation. Everywhere there 
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is murder, lurking, dormant. Most 
of these murders never happen — at 
least on the physical plane, which is 
perhaps the kindest way. But now 
and then something happens to stir 
the sleeping dogs. As for me, you may 
simply say that I bear a peculiar scent 
which arouses dogs from sleep.” 

The coffee tasted more bitter than 
usual. I said: “How unfortunate.” 

“Or if you prefer a chemical meta- 
phor — you know how two Chemicals 
may lie side by side inactive until a 
third is placed with them. The third 
takes no part in the resulting reaction, 
but it is essential to it.” 

“I’ve been to high school,” I said. 
“A catalyst.” 

He nodded. “I assure you, Lieu¬ 
tenant, that I am almost afraid to 
meet new people. Too often hâve I 
seen this catalytic explosion. And 
yet my work — my writing and lec- 
turing — makes contacts for me. I 
can hardly avoid it.” 

I finished my drink. “I’m weep- 
ing,” I said. “It’s just too pathetic 
about your fatal scent. But let me 
tell you something.” 

“Yes?” he asked warily. 

“The next time I run into any 
reactions with you as catalyst, you’re 
going to see how you like indefinite 
confinement as a material witness.” 

He smiled and his voice had a light 
lilt to it. “That is the best you can do, 
Lieutenant, isn’t it?” 

“You know what I ought to do.” 

“And you know there isn’t a jury 
on earth that would pay attention. 
Especially since the peculiarities of 
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legal purity would insist on the trial 
of one case at a time.” He slid easily 
off the chair. “Goodbye, Lieutenant. 
We shall probably meet again some 
day.” 

I didn’t see Gregor Stolz again 
until Anne’s dinner party, when I 
saw him next to Anne helping her 
pour the sherry. He liked to help 
people. 

Anne was dressed in something 
long and white that made her look 
fresh and floating, the way she had 
looked that night after her graduation 
when we decided rookie policemen 
shouldn’t think about marriage. The 
men w r ore tuxes, which I’m not used 
to, but it was the least you could do to 
justify that enormous house and 
grounds up on Queen’s Road. 

I told Otis I was glad to see him 
and I meant it. He was the husband 
Anne deserved and I don’t mean his 
money. He’d hâve done ail right 
without that. He was a research chem- 
ist at Conch Oil and you know the 
kind of mind that means — sharp and 
précisé and just a little nervous and 
erratic. His eyes grinned at me 
through the thick glasses, but there 
were some fine new wrinkles around 
them that hadn’t been there last time, 
and I didn’t think they came from 
grinning. He took me over and intro- 
duced me to a good-looking young 
Navy officer, his cousin. Lieutenant 
Commander Quentin Lyons. 

Then Anne brought Gregor Stolz 
up to us — he was being helpful, 
carrying the tray of sherry glasses — 


and said: “I don’t know if you’ve met 
the lieutenant? Mr. Stolz.” 

I said: “We’ve met.” 

“Under most distressing circum- 
stances,” Stolz added gravely. 

Anne said simply, “I’m sorry” and 
didn’t ask any questions. It showed a 
nice tact, but it might hâve been 
better if she’d pried a little. 

The commander took over with a 
story he’d evidently started on earlier, 
about action he had seen in the South 
Pacific before being transferred to 
shore duty. I watched Anne while he 
talked and she reminded me of some¬ 
thing but I couldn’t place it. Some¬ 
thing from a play, I thought. 

When we went into the dining- 
room, my eyes popped the way they 
always do when I see one of Anne’s 
eûmes. I said: “Whew! What a 
spread! And just what,” I pointed to 
one of the twenty-odd small dishes, 
“is this?” 

Anne laughed. “That’s a new idea. 
Specialty of the house. It’s rendered 
lamb fat — you know, like pork 
cracklings, only lamb.” 

Otis put his arm around her. “She 
looks like this and she can cook. 
What did I ever do to deserve her?” 

“What indeed?” said Gregor Stolz. 

It was a harmless remark, you’d 
think. Just a natural follow-up to 
Otis’s line — banal echo-effect. But 
Otis’s eyes met Stolz and something 
shot along his glance through his 
spectacles. Anne looked at the com¬ 
mander and for a second I would say 
her face showed terror. 

Then she said: “Take whatever 
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suits your taste and pile your plates 
very full — it’s unrationed lamb.” 
And it was just another dinner party, 
only better cooked than usual. 

For a little while I didn’t pay much 
attention to the talk. I let my mouth 
glow with a blend of flavors and tex¬ 
tures that was like good music. When 
I paid attention again, Gregor Stolz 
was talking. 

“The logic of it is so absolute,” he 
said, “that it is doomed to failure. 
Some things are too cleverly true ever 
to be accepted.” 

Such as, I thought, the pattern of 
murder prônes. But I went on lis- 
tening. 

“Place yourself,” he said, “back at 
the point when arithmetic was made 
possible — the invention of the zéro. 
And then ask yourself why the nu¬ 
méral one followed by the zéro should 
mean ten.” 

“But what else could it mean?” 
Anne asked. 

Gregor sighed with humorous pa¬ 
tience, and Otis and the commander 
seemed to agréé with him. 

“My dear lady,” Gregor went on, 
“take any number — let us say the 
succession of figures one-two-three- 
four. Now what does that mean, not 
in the décimal system, but in a System 
of any base?” 

“I guess,” Anne ventured, “it just 
means i times a 1000 and 2 times a 
100 and —” 

Her husband interrupted her. “My 
dearest sweet, what Mr. Stolz obvi- 
ously means is that, whatever number 
is the base of your system, one-two- 
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three-four means one times the third 
power of that number, two times the 
second power, three times the first 
power, and four times the zéro power 
— which, of any number, is one.” 

“Of course,” Stolz agreed. “That 
is ail the meaning of the numerals 
themselves. It is simply a convention 
of our civilization that one-two-three- 
four means 1234. In the duodécimal 
system, it means one great gross, two 
gross, three twelves and four — in 
other words, what you would call 
2056.” 

“And is that good?” I asked. 

He laughed. “There is nothing 
miraculous in that spécial example, it 
is true. But the conveniences of the 
duodécimal system are great, so great 
that certain army supply depots hâve 
unofficially adopted it for such prob- 
lems as figuring cubic content. And I 
use it myself for ail my private cal¬ 
culations. Once one is trained to think 
in it, it is so much simpler.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

He told me why at great length. 
And I found myself listening intently, 
partly because the subject was in- 
teresting, which I hadn’t expected, 
and partly because I realized that 
Gregor Stolz was very much in 
earnest. He intensely believed in this 
duodécimal business. It was alive 
inside him. 

Otis had his pencil out and was 
figuring on the tablecloth. Anne 
didn’t notice him — not because she 
was absorbed in the numbers, but 
because she was talking to Com¬ 
mander Lyons. I wasn’t happy when 
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I saw her look at him, nor once when I 
saw Gregor Stolz steal a side glance 
at them both. 

Otis looked up from his scrawls. 
“This is swell,” he said. “It’s a cinch 
once you twist your mind the right 
way. Bet I could work out a table of 
logs if I had time.” 

“It’s been done,” Stolz said, “and 
they’re rather more helpful than —” 

I looked at my watch. I said: ‘Tm 
sorry, Anne, but I’ve got to be on 
duty tonight, and first 1*11 hâve to 
change out of this monkey-suit.” 

They made ail the polite noises and 
Otis and Anne went with me to get 
my coat. 

When I came out of the house, 
Gregor Stolz was waiting for me. He 
didn’t hâve anything to say. I think 
he just wanted to smile at my futility. 

I said: “Not here. You get that, 
Stolz? These are my people. Not 
here !” 

He smiled. “ ‘And what’s he then 
that says I play the villian?’ ” 

I spotted the quote. Berkeley cops 
surprise people that way. I said: 
“Iago? Don’t overrate yourself.” 

“Overrate? When that poor fool 
was . . . catalyst to only four 
deaths?” 

I said: “Three. He wasn’t catalyst 
to Emilia.” 

“Such érudition, Lieutenant!” 

“I like Shakespeare. He knew what 
makes people tick. And Fm beginning 
to catch your tickings, Stolz. You 
like numbers. You like things you 
can shove around and make jump 
through hoops. It feels good. So you 


try it on a living scale and that feels 
good, too. But not here.” 

I turned around and walked off. I 
wished we hadn’t talked about 
Othello. Now I knew what Anne had 
reminded me of wdien she was listen- 
ing to the commander. 

She loved me for the dangers I had 
passed , 

And I loved her that she didpity them. 

I had the jumps at the desk that 
night. I kept going over it in my 
mind. It w^as a situation for a catalyst. 
Otis was overbrained and nervous, 
and his wife was looking dewy-eyed 
at a cousin that had corne home from 
the South Pacific with ail the glamor 
of heroism. There was something I’d 
heard once about Otis’s grand- 
father . . . 

I gnawed at myself so long over it 
that I almost w r asn’t surprised when 
the call came. The voice on the phone 
was incohérent. I didn’t even know 
who was talking, or who was dead. 

The surprise came after I got out 
there. 

But now I was standing in Otis’s 
study. The body was lying in the 
center of the room. There was a pur- 
pie bruise on the jaw, and the face 
looked hurt and surprised. There w T as 
plenty of blood, and when will people 
learn not to leave sharp paper cutters 
on their desks? There was some- 
thing by the corpse’s hand, too, some- 
thing that looked familiar and didn’t 
belong there. 

The doctor w'as saying: “Just 
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missed the heart by the looks of 
things. Bled to death. Nasty, slow 
way of dying.” 

I said: “Good.” The doctor gave 
me a funny look, but that was ail 
right. I meant it. It was good that 
Gregor Stolz had had a slow nasty 
death. 

It’s hell to grill people you know, 
and the questioning didn’t bring out 
very much. 

The party had broken up after I 
left and for a while Otis had contin- 
ued to talk numbers to Gregor Stolz 
here in the study — I didn’t ask what 
Anne and the commander were doing 
at the time. Then Otis had gone 
down to the basement to look up 
some science fiction mags he had 
stored a way that contained some 
stories about extraterrestrial non- 
décimal notation (it says in the trans- 
cript). Both Anne and the com¬ 
mander had been in the study (sep- 
arately) to talk to Gregor but they 
had both left him alive (they said). 

It was a family front and nobody 
was saying anything. 

I picked up what was by the 
corpse’s hand. “This is my notebook,” 
I said. 

Otis explained: ‘‘I found it by your 
place after dinner. Brought it in here, 
meaning to ring you up and forgot 
it.” 

“Stolz knew it was mine?” 

“I think we talked about it.” 

Otis had found him when he came 
up from the basement. There weren’t 
any science fiction mags in the room. 
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I talked to Anne last. When we 
finished her transcript, I asked Ma- 
cready to go get her a drink. Alone, 
we sat looking at each other. 

She said: “It isn’t possible.” 

I said: “It happened.” 

“But he must hâve . . . done it 
himself?” 

“The doc says no.” 

When she spoke again, she said # 
funny thing. She said: “And now of 
ail times ...” 

I looked at her. She caught herself 
and shook her head. “No. Not even 
you.” 

“I’m not me,” I said “I wear a 
badge.” 

“That isn’t why. It’s you I can’t 
tell. Not the badge. Some time soon. 
Oh, soon. I want to, but it isn’t 
fair . . .” 

She didn’t say anything more for a 
while. When Macready brought the 
drink I spilled a little on the shoulder 
of my suit. Willful destruction of évi¬ 
dence, they call it. 

When she was gone Macready said: 
“And your own notebook is Exhibif 
A, huh, Loot?” 

I looked at the notebook. There 
was blood on its pages — inside pages 
where it couldn’t hâve dripped. And 
the blood made signs, intelligible 
marks — the way a finger might 
make, before it ran out of blood. 

I said: “He knew this was my 
book. He left a message for me.” 

Macready said: “Jeez, Loot. What’s 
it say?” 

I worked on the marks. I said: “It’s 
a big help. It says Over Seven-Dowit 
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Ten. And under that it says Fifteen- 
Ten.” 

Macready looked bîank and then 
he snapped his fingers. “I got it, Loot. 
It’s a cro§swcrd due like in a story 
I read once. Over and down, see? 
You find the crossword and those 
words are gonna be the murderer’s 
name.” 

I said: “You keep an eye on things 
here. I’ll be back in an half hour or 
so.” 

Gregor Stolz had a- small house up 
in Strawberry Canyon east of the 
campus and south of the hills. It was 
*nodern, I guess. Anyway, it had a lot 
of flat planes and seemed to grow 
right out of where it was, and I liked 
it. 

I had the dead man’s keys. I tried 
the study first with no luck, and then 
the bedroom. The bed was narrow 
even for a single and maybe that ex- 
plained a little more about the way 
Gregor Stolz ticked before somebody 
stuck a papercutter in the works. 

The bedroom had paneled walls. 
The part above the head of the bed 
was ail fancy, with an inlaid diamond 
motif running around it. 

I said: “Over Seven-Down Ten.” 
I knelt on the bed and pressed my 
right hand on the seventh diamond 
in the top row and my left in the 
tenth at the side. Nothing happened. 
I felt around a little. My left hand 
moved down two diamonds. 

The panel that opened was plumb 
in the middle of the wall, but I hadn’t 
spotted so much as a crack. I looked 


in and I didn’t see any rare East In- 
dian snakes. I reached in and took 
out a leather-bound book. It was lying 
ail by itself in front, but toward the 
back I could see a row like it. 

I opened it and read a while. Then 
I reached in and read a little of one 
of the back volumes, just enough to 
be sure. 

A man in my business ought to 
hâve a stronger stomach. 

When I got back to the Queen’s 
Road house Macready said: “Ail 
quiet. They’re ail three in the music 
room.” 

I heard voices and I went in with- 
out knocking. Anne was whiter than 
her dress and her mouth was open, 
not making a sound. Commander 
Quentin Lyons had his fists up de- 
fensive-like. Otis Jordan had his right 
in the air and he was staring at it as 
though he’d never seen it before and 
never wanted to see it again. 

You’d think they had been living 
statues. I said: “O.K. Otis, I think it’s 
time we had another talk.” 

He looked dazed, said: “Not . . . 
in there?” 

I said: “Yeah. The study. Corne 
on.” 

We left Anne with the commander. 
When Otis was seated in the study, 
trying to keep his eyes away from the 
stains, I said: “You socked him.” 

“I was going to. I was going to and 
then —” 

“Not your cousin. Gregor Stolz. 
That bruise on his chin.” 

Otis’s head nodded a weak yes. 

I said: “Maybe you were honest 
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before. Maybe you didn’t remember. 
That’d be whv you were so horrified 
when you started to slug the com¬ 
mander and ail of a sudden remem- 
bered the other time.” 

Otis nodded again. Then he started 
to talk. He wasn’t being articulate 
now. “He said things. Not Quentin 
— Gregor. Terrible things. That 
Anne ... I couldn’t stand it. Then 
the next thing I knew I was down in 
Grandpa’s library. I didn’t know why 
I was there. That’s where I keep the 
science fiction, so I thought maybe. 
. . . But I was worried because I 
didn’t remember and I came back 
upstairs and ...” 

“Found him.” 

“And I still don’t know. Just now 
when Quentin ... I remember the 
hitting but nothing more. How much 
more hâve I got to remember?” 

It isn’t a good thing to see an in¬ 
dustrial chemist with tears in his eyes. 

I said: “Anne and the commander 
both saw him alive afterwards.” 

He waved them aside. “They’re 
my family.” 

I said: “You were in a mental jam, 
so you went to Grandpa’s library. 
Grandpa was a little. . . . Well, 
wasn’t he? I seem to remember—” 

He twisted a smile. “Grandpa was 
nuts, if you want the truth. That’s 
what makes me feel so. . . . He was 
a great scholar, you know — the 
money came from his brother. He 
spent ail his life working on Eliza- 
bethan manuscript material. There’s 
damned little of it and^ he spent a 
fortune and ail his energy amassing 
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stuff— this was before photostats. 
He was ail ready to publish his book, 
It would hâve proved new things. 
about collaborative methods in the 
Elizabethan drama. And then came 
the great Berkeley lire. That was jusf 
twenty years ago. It ail went. Every 
scrap of it. Only he didn’t think so. 
When that was Grandpa’s library it 
had empty shelves. He used to take 
visitors around it and show them ail 
his treasures and give them auto- 
graphed copies of the book that was 
ne ver published.” 

I said: “Hell!” 

“You see we crack under strain, we 
Jordans, I’ve been overworking. I’ve 
felt like hell. And the things Gregor 
said. . . . They were poison, you 
know. I wouldn’t say them even to 
you. I didn’t believe them and still 
they made me take a sock at Quent 
just because he paid Anne a compli¬ 
ment.” 

I stood up. I said: “Corne on back 
to the music room. I want to read you 
something. A little message from 
Gregor.” 

I tried not to look at Anne while I 
talked. 

I said: “Gregor Stolz knew he was 
dying. He also knew that this was my 
notebook. He scrawled something in 
it for me. He didn’t dare Write his 
killer’s name because if the killer saw 
it first he’d destroy it. Instead he left 
scrawls that looked meaningless. If the 
killer saw them he might worry, but 
he’d be a little hésitant about destroy- 
ing the book I’d remember I left. It 
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was up to me to figure them out. 

“The ‘crossword’directions sounded 
like the due to a hiding place. I found 
a paneled wall at Gregor’s and it was 
what I wanted. The other message — 
Fifteen-Ten — well, you’ll see about 
that in a minute.” 

I opened the book in my lap and 
looked at it, gagging. I said. “It’s 
hard to say in words of one syllable 
what Gregor was. I bet the psy- 
chiatrists hâve a name for it, but I 
wouldn’t know it. I’d call it a remote- 
control murderer. Wherever Gregor 
was, murders happened. And it was 
always because he’d just happened to 
say the wrong word at the wrong 
time. This book from inside the 
panel, this is his — hell, his casebook. 
One of ’em. They’re ail written down 
here. Only he doesn’t use names — 
he uses numbers. 

“I think he told himself this was 
for secrecy in case the wrong eyes 
ever read it. But I think down under- 
neath it was because that’s ail that 
names and the people ever were to 
him, numbers he could twist around 
the way he made three-four, one- 
two into two-o-five-six. The numbers 
are too easy to read for secrecy. For 
instance the last entry is: Dinner to- 
-night with One. One's curries are dé¬ 
lirions, but I feel that I might add a few 
surprising ingrédients. 

“And in an earlier book his réf¬ 
érencés to the banker, Charles Ban- 
tock, are Three-Two. Just numerals 
for initiais, you see — one for A 
equals Anne, Three-Two for C. B. 

“Now I want to read you â little 


about his latest game,” I said haltingly. 

My throat was dry. They kept 
looking at me and I didn’t dare stop. 
I read: 

“ Fifteen-Ten willprove an unusually 
fascinating sperimen. The situation is 
idéal. I was pleased enough with it sim- 
ply in view of his emotional problems 
with the fair One, but imagine my en- 
tranced delight upon discovering yet 
another factor of even more pleasing 
complication. 

“ Fifteen-Ten is mad. He does not 
realize it, of course, h is doubtless 
hereditary, aggravated by occupational 
strain. I hâve picked up certain stories 
of his actions under stress which leave 
me no doubt, and I am sure his em¬ 
ployas will soon take action. If they 
do not, a hint may inter est them. . . . 
To play upon this madness, to utilize 
it to further the emotional tension, per- 
haps even to reveal it to One, thereby 
heightening her —” 

I broke off. I couldn’t take any 
more of the reading Gregor Stolz 
kept by his lonely bed. 

I shut the book and said: “He 
talked to Fifteen-Ten. He wanted to 
convince him, you see, that he was 
mad, in order to drive him to murder 
over — over One. He convinced him, 
ail right.” 

Otis Jordan stood up. Macready 
made a move but I shushed him. Otis 
blinked through his lenses and said: 
“I guess madmen can still count. O’s 
the fifteenth letter. J’s the tenth. 
I’m ready whenever you are.” Anne 
moved swiftly toward him. Her dress 
was white against him and her arms 
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were white around his darker neck. 

“It’s not that easy,” she said. “I 
don’t care what Gregor Stolz wrote 
in his wicked little book. Otis isn’t 
talking to you without a lawyer, And 
a psychiatrist if you wish.’^ 

Commander Quentin Lyons came 
close to the two of them. Gently, he 
tried to detach her arms. “Don’t be 
foolish, Anne. Can’t you see it’s bet- 
ter this way? If you fight it, there’ll 
only be a scandai.” 

Anne turned on him. Her eyes 
lightened. “Otis isn’t crazy. Even if 
he is, he didn’t kill anybody, and if 
he did, I’m not walking out on him. 
Do you mean you’d stand there and 
let this poor tired sick man talk him- 
self into a murder confession? Why, 
you —” 

I got up, too. This was ail I was 
waiting for. I said: “Corne along, 
Commander. Let Otis get his sleep. 
He needs it. And that isn’t a bad 
idea about a psychiatrist, Anne.” 

Quentin Lyons said: “You mean 
you’re not taking him?” 

“Why should I when I’ve got you?” 

The surprise held him breathless for 
a minute and I punched the words in 
hard. “Remember how Gregor said 
he was so sold on the duodécimal Sys¬ 
tem he used it even in his private 
figuring? When I opened his panel, I 
had to reach down two diamonds 
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from ten to twelve. One-five-one-o 
doesn’t mean fifteen ten. It means —” 
A spark came into Otis’s dull eyes. 
“One-five equals one times twelve 
plus five. One-o equals one tirne* 
twelve plus zéro.” 

“Thanks, Otis, I figured that, but 
it took me time. In Gregor’s duo¬ 
décimal fifteen-ten means what Wf 
décimal is seventeen-twelve. In let- 
ters, Q. L. or Quentin —” 

He was on his way to the door but 
somehow Macready was already there. 

“He was probably beginning to 
crack when they transferred him to 
shore duty. And the field psychia¬ 
trist, not knowing about the family 
background — funny you don’t al- 
ways think of cousins having the 
same grandfather — didn’t see it in 
the same light as Gregor did. 

“Lots of flaws show up under the 
strain of war. With proper care and 
good sense, most of them can be 
fixed. But he had the bad luck to run 
into Gregor, who needed to push. 
people around. . . .” 

I stopped and looked at Otis. He 
was asleep. “I know a guy out at 
Conch Oil,” I said. “I think I can 
arrange a sick leave for him.” 

Anne said: “You’re sweet.” 

She moved on the couch so that 
Otis’s sleeping head was on her white 
shoulder. I left them like that. 
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STORY SAVED IS A STORY EARNED 

The jirst really distinguished anthology of détective stories to be edited by 
an American was Vincent Starrett's fourteen great détective stor- 
ies, published in 1928 by The Modem Library. This boo\ was small and 
unpretentious in format, but as the publishers so justifiably claimed, it 
contained “an ail-star list." The publishers made another claim which is 
well worth repeating even twenty-odd years after the fact: “fourteen 
great detective stories is particularly recommended to readers who 
are inclined to sneer at detective fiction in general, for here they may learn 
how thrilling — and how well-written — these taies can be when fash- 
ioned by masters of the craftl" ( The exclamation point is the publishers 
and we caiit help wondering if any publisher would thin\ it necessary, or 
advisable, to maf^e that same statement today.) 

Vincent Starrett’s anthology remained constantly in print for twenty-one 
years — surely close to a world's record in the detective-anthology field. 
Then the publishers decided that the contents should be brought up to date. 
Many new sleuthian stars had risen and now deserved considération even 
in so limited a survey as is represented by only fourteen stories. Since the 
original editor found himself unable to undertahe the révision of contents, 
the publishers — with laudable acumen — selected Howard Haycraft 
for the tas\ of editing a new édition. 

Mr. Haycraft had no easy pickings — he was confronted with an em- 
barrassment of riches. His Jirst decision — and how difficult it must hâve 
beenl — was to retain only six of the original fourteen stories — “a// of 
themMr. Haycraft explained, “belonging to what may be called the 
historical periodThe six survivors were, of course, ab soluté “ musts ” in 
any anthology, old or new. They were stories by such undisputed masters 
as Edgar Allan Poe, A. Conan Doyle, Jacques Futrelle, R. Austin Free¬ 
man, G. K. Chesterton and Melville Davisson Post — note the perfect 
balance of authors' nationality, tkree American and three British. To 
these six classics, Mr. Haycraft added stories by E. C. Bentley, Agatha 
Christie, H. C. Bailey, Dorothy L. Sayers, Ellery Queen, Rex Stout, 
Carter Dickson, and Cornell Woolrich — and so the pure detective story, 
as distinguished firom taies of crime, mystery, and suspense, was brought 
up to date, as of 1949. And note again that Mr. Haycraft preserved the 
perfect balance of geographical origin, for while the jirst four of the eight 
*8 



new stories were English, the last four were the wor\ of Americans. 

Thus, in the process of modemization, fourteen great détective 
stories lost eight of its original sélections. Ail eight of these stories were 
deserving of a better fate, but in justice to Mr. Haycraft and his multiple 
dilemmas, he really had no choice in the o ver-ail picture. Eight stories 
simply had to go in order to mabe room for eight newer taies more calcu- 
lated, to quote Mr. Haycraft, “to give the interested reader something of 
a panorama of détective fiction, its principal influences and mutations, 
through the years." Most of these eight older stories are now completely 
unavailable to present-day readers. We deeply regret their passing, es- 
pecially the loss of one of them — Owen Johnson's excellent taie, “ One 
Hundred in the Dar\'' 

This storyfirst appeared in Mr. Johnson's boo\ titled murder in any 
degree, published in 1913. The boo\ has long been out of print, and to 
the best of our knowledge “ One Hundred in the Darlf is not included in 
any other anthology still current. So, to keep this fine old taie from sinkjng 
into oblivion, we bring it bac\ alive, with ail its fine suspense and puzzle, 
with ail its fine conversation (almost a vanished art these days of ter se 
prose and studied understatement), and with ail the freshness that it has 
kept lo these 40 long years of what Mr. Haycraft has called ‘dater de - 
velopments and styles." 


ONE HUNDRED IN THE DARK 

by OWEN JOHNSON ~~ 


ripHEY WERE DISCUSSING LAN' 

JL guidly, as such groups do, 
seeking from each topic a peg on 
which to hang a few epigrams that 
might be retold in the lip currency of 
the club — Steingall, the painter, 
florid of gesture and effete, foreign in 
type, with black-rimmed glasses and 
trailing ribbon of black silk that eut 
across his cropped beard and cavalry 
mustaches; De Gollyer, a critic, who 
preferred to be known as a man-about- 


town, short, feverish, incisive, who 
slew platitudes with one adjective 
and tagged a réputation with three; 
Rankin, the architect, always in a dé¬ 
fensive explanatory attitude, who 
held his elbows on the table, his hands 
before his long sliding nose, and ges- 
tured with his fingers; Quinny, the 
illustrator, long and gaunt, with a 
predatory éloquence that charged 
irresistibly down on any subject, ci# 
it off, surrounded it, and raked it with 
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enfilading wit and satire; and Peters, 
whose methods of existence were a 
mystery, a young man of 50, who had 
done nothing and who knew everyone 
by his first name, the club postman, 
who carried the tittle-tattle, the bon- 
mots and the news of the day, who 
drew up a pétition a week and pur- 
sued the house committee with a 
daily grievance. 

About the latticed porch, which 
ran around the sanded yard with its 
feeble fountain and futile evergreens, 
other groups were eying one another, 
or engaging in desultory conversation, 
oppressed with the heaviness of the 
night. 

At the round table Quinny alone, 
absorbing energy as he devoured the 
conversation, having routed Steingall 
on the Germans and archeology and 
Rankin on the origins of the Lord’s 
Prayer, had seized a chance remark of 
De Gollyer’s to say: 

“There are only half a dozen stories 
in the world. Like everything that’s 
true it isn’t true.” He waved his long, 
gouty fingers in the direction of 
Steingall who, having been silenced, 
was regarding him with a look of 
sleepy indifférence. “What is more to 
the point is the small number of hu- 
man relations that are so simple and 
yet so fundamental that they can be 
eternally played upon, redressed, and 
reinterpreted in every language, in 
every âge, and yet remain inexhausti- 
ble in the possibility of variations.” 

“By George, that is so,” said Stein¬ 
gall, waking up. “Every art does go 
back to three or four notes. In compo¬ 


sition it is the same thing. Nothing 
new — nothing new since a thousand 
years. By George, that is true! We 
in vent nothing, nothing!” 

“Take the eternal triangle,” said 
Quinny hurriedly, not to surrender his 
advantage, while Rankin and De 
Gollyer in a bored way continued to 
gaze dreamily at a vagrant star or two. 
“Two men and a woman, or two 
women and a man. Obviously it 
should be classified as the first of the 
great original parent thèmes. Its vari¬ 
ations extend into the thousands. By 
the way, Rankin, excellent opportu- 
nity, eh, for some of our modem, 
painstaking, unemployed jackasses to 
analyze and classify.” 

“Quite right,” said Rankin without 
perceiving the satirical note. “Now 
there’s De Maupassant’s ‘Fort comme 
la Mort’ — quite the most interesting 
variation — shows the turn a genius 
can give. There the triangle is the 
man of middle âge, the mother he has 
loved in his youth and the daughter 
he cornes to love. It forms, you might 
say, the head of a whole subdivision 
of modem Continental literature.” 

“Quite wrong, Rankin, quite 
wrong,” said Quinny, who would 
hâve stated the other side quite as 
imperiously. “What you cite is a vari¬ 
ation of quite another theme, the 
Faust theme — old âge longing for 
youth, the man who has loved longing 
for the love of his youth, which is 
youth itself. The triangle is the theme 
of jealousy, the most destructive and, 
therefore, the most dramatic of hu- 
man passions. The Faust theme is the 
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most fundamental and inévitable of 
ail human expériences, the tragedy of 
life itself. Quite a different thing.” 

Rankin, who never agreed with 
Quinny unless Quinny maliciously 
took advantage of his prior announce- 
ment to agréé with him, continued to 
combat this idea. 

“You believe then,” said De 
Gollyer after a certain moment had 
been consumed in hair-splitting, “that 
the origin of ail dramatic thèmes is 
simply the expression of some human 
émotion. In other words, there can 
exist no more parent thèmes than 
there are human émotions.” 

“I thank you, sir, very well put,” 
said Quinny with a generous wave of 
his hand. “Why is The Three Musset- 
eers a basic thème? Simply the inter¬ 
prétation of comradeship, the émo¬ 
tion one man feels for another, vital 
because it is the one peculiarly mascu¬ 
line émotion. Look at Du Maurier 
and Trilby, Kipling in Soldiers Three 
— simply The Three MusketeersT 

“The Vie de Bohème ?” suggested 
Steingall. 

“In the real Vie de Bohème , yes,” 
said Quinny viciously. “Not in the 
concocted sentimentalities that we 
now hâve served up to us by athletic 
ténors and consumptive éléphants!” 

Rankin, who had been silently de- 
liberating on what had been left be- 
hind, now said cunningly and with 
évident purpose: 

“Ail the same, I don’t agréé with 
you men at ail. I believe there are 
situations, original situations, that are 
independent of your human émotions, 
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that exist just because they are situa¬ 
tions, accidentai and nothing else.” 

“As for instance?” said Quinny, 
preparing to attack. 

“Well, Fil just cite an ordinary one 
that happens to corne to my mind,” 
said Rankin, who had carefully se- 
lected his test. “In a groUp of seven 
or eight, such as we are here, a theft 
takes place; one man is the thief — 
which one? I’d like to know what 
émotion that interprets, and yet it 
certainly is an original theme, at the 
bottom of a whole literature.” 

This challenge was like a bomb. 

“Not the same thing.” 

“Détective stories, bah!” 

“Oh, I say, Rankin, that’s literary 
melodrama.” 

Rankin, satisfied, smiled and winked 
victoriously over to Tommers, who 
was listening from an adjacent table. 

“Of course your suggestion is out 
of order, my dear man, to this ex- 
tent,” said Quinny, who never sur- 
rendered, “in that I am talking of 
fundamentals and you are citing de¬ 
tails. Nevertheless, I could answer 
that the situation you give, as well as 
the whole school it belongs to, can be 
traced back to the commonest of 
human émotions — curiosity; and 
that the story of Bluebeard and The 
Moonstone are to ail purposes iden- 
ticaliy the same.” 

At this Steingall, who had waited 
hopefully, gasped and made as though 
to leave the table. 

“I shall take up your contention,” 
said Quinny without pause for 
breath, “first, because you hâve 
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opened up one of my pet topics and, 
second, because it gives me a chance 
to talk.” He gave a sidelong glance at 
Steingall and winked at De Gollyer. 
“What is the peculiar fascination that 
the détective problem exercises over 
the human mind? You will say curi- 
osity. Yes and no. Admit at once that 
the whole art of a détective story con- 
sists in the statement of the problem. 
Anyone can do it. I can do it. Stein¬ 
gall even can do it. The solution 
doesn’t count. It is üsually banal, it 
should be prohibited. What interests 
us is: can we guess it? Just as an able- 
minded man will sit down for hours 
and fiddle over the puzzle column 
in a Sunday balderdash. Same idea. 
There you hâve it, the problem — 
the détective story. Now why the 
fascination? I’il tell you. It appeals to 
our curiosity, yes— but deeper to a 
sort of intellectual vanity. Here are 
six matches, arrange them to make 
four squares; five men présent, a 
theft takes place — who’s the thief? 
Who will guess it first? Whose brain 
will show its superior cleverness — 
see? That’s ail — that’s ail there is to 
it.” 

“Out of ail of which,” said De 
Gollyer, “the interesting thing is that 
Rankin has supplied the reason why 
the supply of détective fiction is in- 
exhaustible. It does ail corne down to 
the simplest terms. Seven possibili¬ 
tés, one answer. It is a formula, ludi- 
crously simple, mechanical, and yet 
we will always pursue it to the end. 
The marvel is that writers should seek 
for any other formul^when here js 


one so safe, that can never fail. By 
George, I could start up a factory on 
it.” 

“The reason is,” said Rankin, “that 
the situation does constantly occur. 
It’s a situation that any of us might 
get into any time. As a matter of fact, 
now, I personally know two such occa¬ 
sions when I w r as of the party; and 
devilish uncomfortable it was too.” 

“What happened?” said Steingall. 

“Why, there is no story to it par- 
ticularly. Once a mistake had been 
made and the other time the real 
thief was detected by accident a year 
later. In both cases only one or two of 
us knew what had happened.” 

De Gollyer had a similar incident 
to recall. Steingall, after reflection, 
related another that had happened to 
a friend. 

“Of course, of course, my dear 
gentlemen,” said Quinny impatiently, 
for he had been silent too long, “you 
are glorifying commonplaces. Every 
crime, I tell you, expresses itself in 
the terms of the picture puzzle that 
you feed to your six-year-old. It’s only 
the variation that is interesting. Now 
quite the most remarkable turn of the 
complexifies that can be developed is, 
of course, the well-known instance of 
the visitor at a club and the rare coin. 
Of course every one knows that? 
What?” 

Rankin smiled in a bored, superior 
way, but the others protested their 
ignorance. 

“Why, it’s very well known,” said 
Quinny lightly. “A distinguished 
visitor is broüght into a club <«^^)zen 
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men, say, présent, at dinner, long 
table. Conversation finally veers 
around to curiosities and relies. One 
of the members présent then takes 
from his pocket what he announces 
as one of the rarest coins in existence 
— passes it around the table. Coin 
travels back and forth, everyone 
examining it, and the conversation 
goes to another topic, say the influ¬ 
ence of the automobile on domestic 
infelicity, or some other such asininely 
intellectual club topic — you know? 
Ail at once the owner calls for his 
coin. 

“The coin is nowhere to be found. 
Everyone looks at everyone else. 
First they suspect a joke. Then it be- 
comes serious — the coin is immensely 
valuable. Who has taken it? 

“The owner is a gentleman, does 
the gentlemanly idiotie thing of 
course — laughs, says he knows some- 
one is playing a practical joke on him 
and that the coin will be returned 
tomorrow. The others refuse to leave 
the situation so. One man proposes 
that they ail submit to a search. 
Everyone gives his assent until it 
cornes to the stranger. He refuses, 
curtly, roughly, without giving any 
reason. Uncomfortable silence — the 
man is a guest. No one knows him 
particularly well — but still he is a 
guest. One member tries to make 
him understand that no offense is 
offered, that the suggestion was 
simply to clear the atmosphère, and 
ail that sort of bally rot, you know. 

“ ‘I refuse to allow my person to 
be searched,’ says the stranger, very 
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firm, very proud, you know, ‘and I 
refuse to give my reason for my 
action.’ 

“Another silence. The men eye 
him and then glance at one another. 
What’s to be done? Nothing. There is 
étiquette — that magnificent inflated 
balloon. The visitor evidently has the 
coin — but he is their guest and éti¬ 
quette protects him. Nice situation, 
eh? 

“The table is cleared. A waiter re- 
moves a dish of fruit and there under 
the ledge of the plate where it had 
been pushed — is the coin. Banal 
explanation, eh? Of course. Solutions 
always should be. At once everyone in 
profuse apologies! Whereupon the 
visitor rises and says: 

“ ‘Now I can give you the reason 
for my refusai to be searched. There 
are only two known specimens of the 
coin in existence , and the second hap - 
pens to be here in my waistcoat pocketV ” 

“Of course,” said Quinny with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “the story is 
well invented, but the turn to it is 
very nice — very nice, indeed.” - 

“I did know the story,” said Stein- 
gall, to be disagreeable; “the ending, 
though, is too obvious to be invented. 
The visitor should hâve had on him 
not another coin, but some thing ab- 
solutely different — something de¬ 
structive, say, of a woman’s réputa¬ 
tion — and a great tragedy should 
hâve been threatened by the casual 
misplacing of the coin.” 

“I hâve heard the same story told 
in a dozen different ways,” said 
Rankin. 
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“It has happened a hundred times. 
It must be continually happening,” 
said Steingall. 

“I know one extraordinary in¬ 
stance,” said Peters, who up to the 
présent, secure in his climax, had 
waited with a professional smile until 
the big guns had been silenced. “In 
fact, the most extraordinary instance 
of this sort I hâve ever heard.” 

“Peters, you little rascal,” said 
Quinny with a sidelong glance, “I 
perceive you hâve quietly been letting 
us dress the stage for you.” 

“It is not a story that vvill please 
everyone,” said Peters, to whet their 
appetite. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will want to know 
what no one can ever know.” 

“It has no conclusion then?” 

“Yes and no. As far as it concerns a 
woman, quite the most remarkable 
woman I hâve ever met, the story is 
complété. As for the rest, it is what it 
is, because it is one example where 
literature can do nothing better than 
record.” 

“Do I know the woman?” asked 
De Gollyer, who flattered himself on 
passing through every class of society. 

“Possibly, but no more than anyone 
else.” 

“An actress?” 

*“What she has been in the past I 
don’t know — a promoter would 
better describe her. Undoubtedly she 
has been behiQd the scenes in many an 
untold intrigue of the business world. 
A very féminine woman, and yet, as 
you shall see, with an unusual in- 


stantaneous masculine power of deci¬ 
sion.” 

“Peters,” said Quinny, waving a 
warning finger, “you are destroying 
your story. Your préfacé will bring 
an anticlimax.” 

“You shall judge,” said Peters, who 
waited until his audience was in 
strained attention before opening his 
story. “The names are, of course, dis- 
guises.” 

Mrs. Rita Kildair inhabited a 
charming bacjielor-girl studio, very 
élégant, of the duplex pattern, in one 
of the buildings just oflf Central Park 
West. She knew pretty nearly every- 
one in that indescribable society in 
New York that is drawn from ail 
levels, and that imposes but one con¬ 
dition for membership — to be amus- 
ing. She knew everyone and no one 
knew her. No one knew beyond the 
vaguest rumors her history or her 
means. No one had ever heard of a 
Mr. Kildair. There was always about 
her a certain défensive reserve the 
moment the limits of acquaintance- 
ship had been reached. She had a cer¬ 
tain amount of money, she knew a 
certain number of men in Wall Street 
affairs and her studio was furnished 
with taste and even distinction. She 
was of any âge. She might hâve suf- 
fered everything or nothing at ail. 
In this mingled society her invitations 
were eagerly sought, her dinners were 
spontaneous, and the discussions, 
though gay and usually daring, were 
invariably under the control of wit 
and good taste. 
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On the Sunday night of this ad- 
venture she had, according to her in¬ 
variable custom, sent away her butler 
and invited to an informai chafing- 
dish supper seven of her more con- 
genial friends, ail of whom, as much 
as could be said of anyone, were 
habitués of the studio. 

At 7 o’clock, having finished dress- 
ing, she put in order her bedroom, 
which formed a sort of free passage 
between the studio and a small dining 
room to the kitchen beyond. Then, 
going into the studio, she lit a wax 
taper and was in the act of touching 
off the brass candlesticks that lighted 
the room when three knocks sounded 
on the door and a Mr. Flanders, a 
broker, compact, nervously alive, 
well groomed, entered with the in- 
formality of assured acquaintance. 

“You are early,” said Mrs. Kildair, 
in surprise. 

“On the contrary, you are late,” 
said the broker, glancing at his 
watch. 

“Then be a good boy and help me 
with the candies,” she said, giving 
him a smile and a quick pressure of 
her fingers. 

He obeyed, asking nonchalantly: 

“I say, dear lady, who’s to be here?” 

“The Enos Jacksons.” 

“I thought they were separated.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Very interestingl. Only you, dear 
lady, would hâve thought of serving 
us a couple on the verge.” 

“It’s interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Assuredly. Where did you know 
Jackson?” 
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“Through the Warings. Jackson’s a 
rather doubtful person, isn’t he?” 

“Let’s call him a very sharp Iaw- 
yer,” said Flanders defensively. 
“They tell me, though, he is on the 
wrong side of the market — in deep.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I? Fm a bachelor,” he said 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “and if 
I corne a cropper it makes no différ¬ 
ence.” 

“Is that possible?” she said, looking 
at him quickly. 

“Probable even. And who else is 
coming?” 

“Maude Lille — you know her?” 

“I think not.” 

“You met her here — a journal- 
ist.” 

“Quite so, a strange career.” 

“Mr. Harris, a clubman, is coming, 
and the Stanley Cheevers.” 

“The Stanley Cheevers!” said 
Flanders with some suprise. “Are we 
going to gamble?” 

“You believe in that scandai about 
bridge?” 

“Certainly not,” said Flanders, 
smiling. “You see I was présent. The 
Cheevers play a good game, a well 
united game, and hâve an unusual 
System. By the way, it’s Jackson who 
is very attentive to Mrs. Cheever, 
isn’t it?” 

“Quite right.” 

“What a charming party,” said 
Flanders flippantly. “And where does 
Maude Lille corne in?” 

“Don’t joke. She is in a desperate 
way,” said Mrs. Kildair, with a little 
sadness in her eyes. 
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“And Harris?” 

“Oh, he is to make the salad and 
cream the chicken.” 

“Ah, I see the whole party. I, of 
course, am to add the element of 
respectability.” 

“Of what?” 

She looked at him steadily until he 
turned away, dropping his glance. 

“Don’t be an ass with me, my dear 
Flanders.” 

“By George, if this were Europe 
I’d wager you were in the sdtret 
service, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Thank you.” 

She smiled appreciatively and moved 
about the studio, giving the finishing 
touches. The Stanley Cheevers en- 
tered, a short fat man with a vacant 
fat face and a slow-moving eye, and 
his wife, voluble, nervous, over- 
dressed and pretty. Mr. Harris came 
with Maude Lille, a woman straight, 
dark, with great masses of somber 
hair held in a little too loosely for 
neatness, with thick, quick lips and 
eyes that rolled away from the person 
who was talking to her. The Enos 
Jacksons were late and still agitated 
as they entered. His forehead had not 
quite banished the scowl, nor her 
eyes the scorn. He jj/as of the type 
that never lost his temper, but caused 
others to lose theirs, immovable in his 
opinions, with a prowling walk, a 
studied antagonism in his manner, 
and an impudent look that fastened 
itself unerringly on the weakness in 
the person to whom he spoke. Mrs. 
Jackson, who seemed fastened to her 
husband by an invisible leash, had a 


hunted, resisting quality back of a 
certain desperate dash, which—she 
assumed rather than felt in her atti¬ 
tude toward life. One looked at her 
curiously and wondered what such a 
nature would do in a crisis, with a 
lurking sense of a woman who carried 
with her her own impending tragedy. 

As soon as the company had been 
completed and the incongruity of the 
sélection had been perceived, a smile 
of malicious anticipation ran the 
rounds, which the hostess eut short by 
saying : 

“Well, now that everyone is here, 
this is the order of the night: You can 
quarrel ail you want, you can whisper 
ail the gossip you can think of about 
one another, but everyone is to be 
amusing! Also everyone is to help 
with the dinner — nothing formai 
and nothing serious. We may ail be 
bankrupt tomorrow, divorced or dead, 
but tonight we will be gay — that is 
the invariable rule of the house!” 

Immediately a nervous laughter 
broke out and the company chatter- 
ing began to scatter through the 
rooms. 

Mrs. Kildair, stopping in her bed- 
room, donned a Watteaulike cooking 
apron, and slipping her rings from 
her fingers fixed the three on her pin- 
cushion with a hatpin. 

“Your rings are beautiful, dear, 
beautiful,” said the low voice of 
Maude Lille, who with Harris and 
Mrs. Cheever were in the room. 

“There’s only one that is very valu- 
able,” said Mrs. Kildair, touçhing 
with her thin fingers the ring that lay 
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uppermost, two large diamonds, flank- 
ing a magnificent sapphire. 

“It is beautiful — very beautiful,” 
said the journalist, her eyes fastened 
to it with an uncontrollable fascina¬ 
tion. She put out her fingers and let 
them rest carressingly on the sapphire, 
withdrawing them quickly as though 
the contact had burned them. 

“It must be very valuable,” she 
said, her breath catching a little. Mrs. 
Cheever, moving forward, suddenly 
looked at the ring. 

“It cost 5,000 six years ago,” said 
Mrs. Kildair, glancing down at it. “It 
has been my talisman ever since. For 
the moment, however, I am cook; 
Maude Lille, you are scullery maid; 
Harris is the chef, and we are under 
his orders. Mrs. Cheever, did you 
ever peel onions?” 

“Good Heavens, no!” said Mrs. 
Cheever, recoiling. 

“Well, there are no onions to peel,” 
said Mrs. Kildair, laughing. “Ail 
you’ll hâve to do is to help set the 
table. On to the kitchen!” 

Under their hostess’s gay guidance 
the seven guests began to circulate 
busily through the rooms, laying the 
table, grouping the chairs, opening 
bottles, and preparing the material 
for the chafing dishes. Mrs. Kildair in 
the kitchen ransacked the ice box, and 
with her own hands chopped the fines 
herbes , shredded the chicken, and 
measured the cream. 

“Flanders, carry this in care- 
fully,” she said, her hands in a towel. 
“Cheever, stop watching your wife 
and put the salad bowl on the table. 
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Everything ready, Harris? Ail right. 
Everyone sit down. I’il be right in.” 

She went into her bedroom, and 
divesting herself of her apron hung 
it in the closet. Then going to her 
dressing table she drew the hatpin 
from the pincushion and carelessly 
slipped the rings on her fingers. Ail at 
once she frowned and looked quickly 
at her hand. Only two rings were 
there, the third ring, the one with the 
sapphire and the two diamonds, was 
missing. 

“Stupid,” she said to herself, and 
returned to her dressing-table. Ail at 
once she stopped. She remembered 
quite clearly putting the pin through 
the three rings. 

She made no attempt to search fur- 
ther, but remained without moving, 
her fingers drumming slowly on the 
table, her head to one side, her lip 
drawn in a little between her teeth, 
listening with a frown to the babble 
from the outer room. Who had taken 
the ring? Each of her guests had had a 
dozen opportunités in the course of 
the time she had been busy in the 
kitchen. 

“Too much time before the mirror, 
dear lady,” called out Flanders gaily, 
who from where he was seated could 
see her. 

“It is not he,” she said quickly. 
Then she reconsidered. “Why not? 
He is clever — who knows? Let me 
think.” 

To gain time she walked back 
slowly into the kitchen, her head 
bowed, her thumb between her teeth. 

“Who has taken it?” 
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She ran over the characters of her 
guests and their situations as she 
knew them. Strangely enough, at 
each her mind stopped upon some 
reason that might explain asudden 
temptation. 

“I shall find out nothing this way,” 
she said to herself after a moment’s 
deliberation; “that is not the im¬ 
portant thing to me just now. The 
important thing is to get the ring 
back.” 

And slowly, deliberately, she began 
to walk back and forth, her clenched 
hand beating the délibéra te rhythmic 
measure of her journey. 

Five minutes later, as Harris, in- 
stalled en mâitre over the chafing dish, 
was giving directions, spoon in the 
air, Mrs. Kildair came into the room 
like a lengthening shadow. Her en- 
trance had been made with scarcely a 
perceptible sound, and yet each guest 
was aware of it at the same moment, 
with a little nervous start. 

“Heavens, dear lady,” exclaimed 
Flanders, “you corne in on us like a 
Greek tragedy! What is it you hâve 
for us, a surprise?” 

As he spoke she turned her swift 
glance on him, drawing her forehead 
together until the eyebrows ran in a 
straight line. 

“I hâve something to say to you,” 
she said in a sharp, business-like man- 
ner, watching the company with 
penetrating eagerness. 

There was no mistaking the serious- 
ness of her voice. Mr. Harris extin- 
guished the oil lamp, covering • the 
chafing dish clumsily with a discord¬ 


ant, disagreeable sound. Mrs. Cheever 
and Mrs. Enos Jackson swung about 
abruptly, Maude Lille rose a little 
from her seat, whiie the men imitated 
these movements of expectancy with 
a clumsy shufïling of the feet. 

“Mr. Enos Jackson?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Kindly do as I ask you.” 

“Certainly.” 

She had spoken his name with a 
peremptory positiveness that was al- 
most an accusation. He rose calmly, 
raising his eyebrows a little in surprise. 

“Go to the door,” she continued, 
shifting her glance from him to the 
others. “Are you there? Lock it. 
Bring me the key.” 

He executed the order without 
bungling, and returning stood before 
her, tendering the key. 

“You’ve locked it?” she said, mak- 
ing the words an excuse to bury her 
glance in his. 

“As you wished me to.” 

“Thanks.” 

She took from him the key and, 
shifting slightly, likewise locked the 
door into her bedroom through which 
she had corne. 

Then transferring the keys to her 
left hand, seemingly unaware of 
Jackson, who still awaited her further 
commands, her eyes studied a mo¬ 
ment the possibilities of the apart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Cheever?” she said in a low 
voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Blow out ail the candies except 
the candelabrum on the table.” 
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“Put out the lights, Mrs. Kildair?” 

“At once.” 

Mr. Cheever, in rising, met the 
glance of his wife, and the look of 
questioning and wonder that passed 
did not escape the hostess. 

“But my dear Mrs. Kildair,” said 
Mrs. Jackson with a little nervous 
catch of her breath, “what is it? I’m 
getting terribly worked up! My 
nerves —” 

“Miss Lille?” said the voice of 
command. 

“Yes.” 

The journalist, calmer than the 
rest, had watched the proceedings 
without surprise, as though fore- 
warned by professional instinct that 
something of importance was about 
to take place. Now she rose quietly 
with an almost stealthy motion. 

“Put the candelabrum on this table 
— here,” said Mrs. Kildair, indicating 
a large round table on which a iew 
books were grouped. “No, wait. Mr. 
Jackson, first clear off the table. I 
want nothing on it.” 

“But, Mrs. Kildair —” began Mrs. 
Jackson’s shrill voice again. 

“That’s it. Now put down the 
candelabrum.” 

In a moment, as Mr. Cheever pro- 
ceeded methodically on his errand, 
the brilliant crossfire of lights dropped 
in the studio, only a few smoldering 
wicks winking on the walls, while the 
high room seemed to grow more dis¬ 
tant as it came under the sole domin¬ 
ion of the three candies bracketed in 
silver at the head of the bare mahog- 
any table. 
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“Now listen !” said Mrs. Kildair, 
and her voice had in it a cold note. 
“My sapphire ring has been stolen.” 

She said it suddenly, hurling the 
news among them and waiting ferret- 
like for some indications in the chorus 
that broke out. 

“Stolen!” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Kildair!” 

“Stolen — by Jove!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“What! Stolen here — tonight?” 

“The ring has been taken within 
the last twenty minutes,” continued 
Mrs. Kildair in the same determined, 
chiseled tone. “I am not going to 
mince words. The ring has been taken 
and the thief is among you.” 

For a moment nothing was heard 
but an indescribable gasp and a sudden 
turning and searching, then suddenly 
Cheever’s deep bass broke out: 

“Stolen! But, Mrs. Kildair, is it 
possible?” 

“Exactly. There is not the slightest 
doubt,” said Mrs. Kildair. “Three of 
you were in my bedroom when I 
placed my rings on the pincushion. 
Each of you has passed through there 
a dozen times since. My sapphire ring 
is gone, and one of you has taken it.” 

Mrs. Jackson gave a little scream, 
and reached heavily for a glass of 
water. Mrs. Cheever said something 
inarticulate in the outburst of mascu¬ 
line exclamation. Only Maude Lille’s 
calm voice could be heard saying: 

“Quite true. I was in the room when 
you took them off. The sapphire ring 
was on top.” 

“Now listen!” said Mrs. Kildair, 
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her eyes on Maude Lille’s eyes. “I 
am not going to mince words. I am 
not going to stand on ceremony. I’m 
going to hâve that ring back. Listen 
to me carefully. I’m going to hâve that 
ring back, and until I do, not a soûl 
4»hall leave this room.” She tapped on 
the table with her nervous knuckles. 
“Who has taken it I do not care to 
know. Ail I want is my ring. Now I’m 
going to make it possible for whoever 
took it to restore it without possibil- 
ity of détection. The doors are locked 
and will stay locked. I am going to put 
out the lights, and I am going to 
count ioo slowly. You will be in ab- 
soluté darkness; no one will know or 
see what is done. But if at the end of 
that time the ring is not here on this 
table, I shall téléphoné the police and 
hâve everyone in this room searched. 
Am I quite clear?” 

Suddenly she eut short the nervous 
outbreak of suggestions and in the 
same firm voice continued: 

“Everyone take his place about the 
table. That’s it. That will do.” 

The women, with the exception of 
the inscrutable Maude Lille, gazed 
hysterically from face to face while 
the men, compressing their fingers, 
locking them or grasping their chins, 
looked straight ahead fixedly at their 
hostess. 

Mrs. Kildair, having calmly assured 
herself that ail were ranged as she 
wished, blew out two of the candies. 

“I shall count ioo, no more, no 
less,” she said. “Either I get back that 
ring or everyone in this room is to be 
searched, remember.” 


Leaning over, she blew out the re- 
maining candie and snuffed it. 

“One, two, three, four, five —” 

She began to count with the in¬ 
exorable regularity of a clock’s tick- 
ing. 

In the room every sound was dis¬ 
tinct, the rustle of a dress, the grind- 
ing of a shoe, the deep, slightly asth- 
matic breathing of a man. 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
twenty-three —” 

She continued to count, while in 
the methodic unvarying note of her 
voice there was a rasping réitération 
that began to affect the company. A 
slight gasping breath, uncontrollable, 
almost on the verge of hystéries, was 
heard, and a man nervously clearing 
his throat. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty- 
seven —” 

Still nothing had happened. Mrs. 
Kildair did not vary her measure the 
slightest, only the sound became more 
metallic. 

“Sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, 
sixty-nine, seventy —” 

Someone had sighed. 

“Seventy-three, seventy-four, sev- 
enty-flve, seventy-six, seventy- 
seven —” 

Ail at once, clear, unmistakable, on 
the resounding plane of the table was 
heard a slight metallic note. 

“The ring!” 

It was Maude Lille’s quick voice 
that had spoken. Mrs. Kildair con¬ 
tinued to count. 

“Eighty-nine, ninety, ninety- 
one —” 
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The tension became unbearable. 
Two or three voices protested against 
the needless prolonging of the torture. 

“Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine and one hundred.” 

A match sputtered in Mrs. Kildair’s 
hand and on the instant the company 
craned forward. In the center of the 
table was the sparkling sapphire and 
diamond ring. Candies were lit, flaring 
up like searchlights on the white 
accusing faces. 

“Mr. Cheever, you may give it to 
me,” said Mrs. Kildair. She held out 
her hand without trembling, a smile 
of triumph on her face, which had in it 
for a moment an expression of positive 
cruelty. 

Immediately she changed, contem- 
plating with amusement the horror of 
her guests, staring blindly from one 
to another, seeing the indefinable 
glance of interrogation that passed 
from Cheever to Mrs. Cheever, from 
Mrs. Jackson to her husband, and 
then without émotion she said: 

“Now that that is over we can hâve 
a very gay little supper.” 

When Peters had pushed back his 
chair, satisfied as only a trained rac¬ 
onteur can be by the silence of a diffi- 
cult audience, and had busied himself 
with a cigar, there was an instant 
outcry. 

“I say, Peters, old boy, that is not 
ail!” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The story ends there?” 

“That ends the story.” 

“But who took the ring?” 
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Peters extended his hands in an 
empty gesture. 

“What! It was never found out?” 

“Never.” 

“No due?” 

“None.” 

“I don’t like the story,” said 
De Gollyer. 

“It’s no story at ail,” said Steingall. 

“Permit me,” said Quinny in a 
didactic way; “it is a story, and it is 
complété. In fact, I consider it unique 
because it has none of the banalities 
of a solution and leaves the problem 
even more confused than at the start.” 

“I don’t see —” began Rankin. 

“Of course you don’t my dear 
man,” said Quinny crushingly. “You 
do not see that any solution would be 
commonplace, whereas no solution 
leaves an extraordinary intellectual 
problem.” 

“How so?” 

“In the first place,” said Quinny, 
preparing to annex the topic, 
“whether the situation actually hap- 
pened or not, which is in itself a mere 
triviality, Peters has constructed it in 
a masterly way, the proof of which is 
that he has made me listen. Observe, 
each person présent might hâve taken 
the ring — Flanders, a broker, just 
corne a cropper; Maude Lille, a 
woman on the ragged side of life in 
desperate means, either Mr. and Mrs. 
Cheever, suspected of being card- 
sharps — very good touch that, Pet¬ 
ers, when the husband and wife 
glanced involuntarily at each other 
at the end ; Mr. Enos Jackson, a sharp 
lawyer, or his wife about to be dt- 
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vorced, even Harris, concerning 
whom, very cleverly, Peters has said 
nothing at ail — to make him quite 
the most suspicious of ail. There are, 
therefôre, seven solutions, ail possible 
and ail logical. But beyond this is left 
a great intellectual problem.” 

“How so?” 

“Was it a féminine or a masculine 
action to restore the ring when threat- 
ened with a search, knowing that Mrs. 
Kildair’s clever expédient of throwing 
the room in the dark made détection 
impossible? Was it a woman who 
lacked the necessary courage to con¬ 
tinue, or was it a man who repented 
his first impulse? Is a man or is a 
woman the greater natural criminal?” 

“A woman took it, of course,” said 
Rankin. 

“On the contrary, it was a man,” 
said Steingall, “for the second action 
was more difficult than the first.” 

“A man, certainly,” said De Goll- 
yer. “The restoration of the ring was a 
logical decision.” 

“You see,” said Quinny trium- 
phantly, “personally I incline to a 
woman for the reason that a weaker 
féminine nature is peculiarly suscepti¬ 
ble to the domination of her own sex. 
There you are. We could meet and 
debate the subject year in and year 
out and never agréé.” 

“I recognize most of the charac- 
ters,” said De Gollyer with a little 
confidential smile toward Peters. 


“Mrs. Kildair, of course, is ail you say 
of her — an extraordinary woman. 
The story is quite characteristic of 
her. Flanders, I am not sure of, but I 
think I know him.” 

“Did it really happen?” asked 
Rankin-, who always took the com- 
monplace point of view. 

“Éxactly as I hâve told it,” said 
Peters. 

“The only one I don’t recognize is 
Harris,” said De Gollyer pensively. 

“Your humble servant,” said Pet¬ 
ers, smiling. 

The four looked up suddenly with 
a little start. 

“What!” said Quinny, abruptly 
confused. “You — you were there? 
Is that a fact?” 

“I was there.” 

The four continued to look at him 
without speaking, each absorbed in 
his own thoughts, with a sudden ill 
ease. 

A club attendant with a téléphoné 
slip on a tray stopped by Peters’s side. 
He excused himself and went along 
the porch, nodding from table to 
table. 

“Curious chap,” said De Gollyer 
musingly. 

“Extraordinary.” 

The word was like a murmur in 
the group of four, who continued 
watching Peters’s trim disappearing 
figure in silence, without looking at 
one another — with a certain ill ease. 


*Q 



A WINNER IN EQMM’S PRlZE COINTEST 


It is a pleasure to welcome Leslie Bigelow and his prize-winning story to 
the pages ofEQMM. The anthor is in his early forties and a Spécial Lec- 
turer in English at Arizona State College. He tells us , somewhat ruefully , 
that this is the eleventh American college and university where he has “men- 
aced the minds of the young." (Rdad Mr. Bigelow's story , absorb his love 
for English literature, and judge for yourself how much of a “ menace" he 
is in a classroom /) The author has had the good luc\ to travel extensively 
in Europe , and during the war he served with the Air Force in the Philip¬ 
pines. Out of ail this background — especially out of his htiowledge of 
London and its literary associations — has corne a taie of a fabulous 
treasure and a pea-soup fog and a trio of sinister spivs and a “gross and 
greasy globe of a man" who proved to be the real menace — to the whole 
world . . . 


GLIMPSES OF THE MOON 

by LESLIE BIGELOW 


OU KNOW ME, OF COURSE: I AM 

Henry Winford Platt, the Des 
Moines accountant and amateur lit¬ 
térateur. You know what I found in 
London, and you know that I sold it 
.to the British nation for three pounds, 
ten shillings — about $10. 

Just 31 sheets of yellowed paper, 
eight inches by six and one-half, 
watermarked with a court jester’s 
bauble. Yellowed sheets of paper. 
But I tell you that the cobra-guarded 
vaults of maharajahs glitter with 
nothing so precious, and the loot of 
Attila, buried with him on the Dan¬ 
ube shore, is not half so bewitching. 

Do you say, “Well, I’il take Attila’s 
plunder?” Then you don’t know that 
I declined sevej*. cabled offer^ in- 


cluding one of $975,000 (about one- 
tenth of the true value of those sheets) 
from a well-known collector of manu- 
scripts in Dallas, Texas. . . . 

On a Saturday night in London I 
like to prowl along the Strand to Pic- 
cadilly Circus and Leicester Square: 
then across the Thames to Southwark, 
halting now and then among the 
crowd for a game of darts and a beer 
or a small scotch. Ah, those tavern 
names! The Trip to Jérusalem. The 
Goat and Compassés (out of an old 
error for “God encompasseth”). The 
Blac\ Boy and Stomach-Ache. The 
Eléphant and Castle. And ail the rest. 
(Although I remember an even finer 
one in Paris — Le Pourquoi Pas % 
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which is, so to say, The Why Not?) 

Oh, I wander foolishly enough, 
and as I wander I prétend. Perhaps 
that some glorious woman will run 
out of a sinister purlieu. She is afraid, 
of course, insanely afraid, but I . . . 
Or in a flurry of shots, smash-and- 
grab thieves loot a jeweler’s window. 
The hobbies are baffled, but with 
great cunning I . . . Anyhow, at 
closing time I always end in South- 
wark at The Magpie and Tailor , where 
a spidery little fellow, the neighbor- 
diood darts champion, has learned to 
expect a gulp of Irish whiskey from 
the Des Moines Yank. The Magpie 
and Tailor stands near the site of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre; the 
darts champion is straight from old 
England, cranky and tough. 

This evening, behind the oval bar 
.with its gleaming brass beer engines, 
a few bottles of lager floated in a wash- 
tub with a pill of dirty ice — iced 
beer, no less. True, once I used to 
chuckle at the Englishman who scorns 
réfrigération, central heating, and the 
rest because he hasn’t got them — 
pure fox-and-the-grapes. But after 
The Battle of Britain (and much else) 
I no longer chuckle at the British. 

As I decanted the lager, a frayed 
little fellow beside me turned to say, 
with a Dundee burr, “An American, 
a Yank, eh, lad?” 

Catching my eye, the barkeep 
shook his head. I gathered that the 
little man was a kind of tavern mascot: 
1 was to step gingerly. So I excused 
myself, went to the toilet, and when 
1 came out the barkeep was waiting 


beside the door. “Don’t mind ’im, 
sir,” he said. “A sawbones. Or used 
to be. Don’t work at it now. Won’t 
let ’im, I daresay.” He wagged a sym- 
pathetic head. “Drink, you know.” 

I handed the barkeep a ten-shilling 
note. “Let him drink that up. On the 
house, of course.” 

And fortified with brandy, the lit¬ 
tle seedy man talked with me for a 
long while: extraordinary talk, keen 
and cracked. Through many worlds 
he reeled, now a philosopher, now a 
fool, now a bloomin’ duke. The 
brave talk rang out, but the little 
man was lost and sad, like a small 
boy in a strange woods. Gradually 
the story came out — in a phrase here 
and a phrase there: wife died, then 
drink, then a bungled diagnosis; then 
the children go to an aunt in Glasgow, 
and then . . . 

When the old cry of “Time, gentle¬ 
men! Time, please!” began to nudge 
us out, the little doctor had drunk 
up the ten shillings; and as I left, the 
barkeep said, “Thanks, mate. He was 
a damned fine man once.” 

Outside in the Street the doctor 
tugged at my sleeve and said, “Just 
a moment, guv’nor, will ye, please?” 
A counterfeit arrogance masked a 
dreadful shrinking inside him, and I 
listened, there in a beginning fog 
from the south. 

“Look, guv’nor.” He extended a 
heavy parcel, wrapped in an old 
London Observer. That Observer lies 
before me on my desk now. It is the 
issue of Sunday, March 3, 1940. 
The first page is crammed with ads. 
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On page 9 one reads: HITLER'S 
MOOD DEFIANT, “Germans Must 
Lead in Europe." 

When he folded back the Observer, 
I saw four heavy books and perhaps 
a dozen flat sheets. “Sorry,” I said. 
“You know I’m an American. Going 
back soon. Hâte to carry anything 
unnecessary.” 

Then he convinced me altogether. 
For this solid objection of mine si- 
lenced him, as it would not hâve si- 
lenced a fraud. The fraud would slide 
glibly over the objection with a re- 
hearsed patter. But this little doctor 
was still a man, aware of other men’s 
problems. He began to fold the news- 
paper back into place. 

I said, “Ail right, man. May I see 
what you’ve got there?” 

The books were German. The 
sheets were good prints of old Lon¬ 
don : Covent Garden, the Haymarket, 
and so on. There was a print of the 
Fortune tavern on the bankside, 
where perhaps Shakespeare wandered 
after a first performance of, say, 
Hamlet. “Been in the family since 
God knows when,” the little man 
said. 

“How much?” 

“Guv’nor, I’ve got to hâve three 
quid ten. I’ve just got to hâve it.” 

“Why three pound ten?” 

“Guv’nor, I’ve just got to, I tell 
ye.” 

I drew out four banknotes, and I 
really offered them to Dunkirk and 
Churchill and the Battle of Britain. 
With jerky haste he tucked them 
away and touched his cap. “Guv’~ 
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nor —” But I had let him scrape and 
bow enough. “Well worth it,” I said. 
“The prints alone are worth it.’* 
And they were. 

“Where d’ye live, guv’nor?” 

I told him. 

“Tll be to see ye tomorrow after- 
noon. Ye’re a good Yank, guv’nor.” 
I almost told him that I was sure to 
be out; but then, he was a good Scot, 
too. 

He hurried through the fog into a 
fish-and-chips shop. A few moments 
later, with a huge greasy newspaper 
package under his arm, he vanished 
down the steps of an areaway below a 
To Let sign. Just before he went in, 
he glared at the sign, counted his 
money, and with enormous satisfac¬ 
tion tore it down. 

I travel for Banning & Platt, in- 
stalling accountancy Systems for Eu- 
ropean firms. Because I had worked 
through Sunday, Monday morning 
the job was done for Harrington & 
Sons, Ltd., Leather and Findings. 
“Young” Mr. Harrington, 6o-odd, 
offered me a farewell Madeira in the 
quiet cellar hideaway near the Bank 
of England where we always lunched. 
Before its fireplace, the roast beef of 
old England once suffused its noble 
steam; and Harrington and I drank to 
the speedy return to England of that 
steam. Then, in a thickening fog, 
sauntered up High Holborn toward 
Cartwright Gardens. 

As always, the footways were dog- 
fouled. The bomb cavities were inde» 
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cent, like gaps left in a Sound mouth 
by the villainous extraction of sound 
teeth. The fog rolled thicker, a regu- 
lar pea-souper, yellow and dirty, 
while I paused a moment before a 
tailor’s on Holborn, inspecting a gray 
tweed, matching it to my pudgy 
figure in the window. Just why I can’t 
say, but an English suit or a French 
one looks no more American than 
an American girl in Paris or Milan 
can ever look French or Italian. 

In London I always stay at the 
Monmouth Arms, a tiny residential 
hôtel in the crescent of Cartwright 
Gardens, near the roaring King’s 
Cross station. The slavey, Alice, al¬ 
ways grins at me with splintered 
teeth. I’ve known Alice for eighteen 
years now. From year to year her 
hair fluctuâtes violently in color. 
Some years she looks a good deal 
older than others, depending on the 
brutality of her current sweetheart. 
But the teeth are constant: socialized 
dentistry has done nothing for them 
yet. 

At the head of the first flight of 
stairs my room always awaits me 
dingily. Next door, the retired cap- 
tain of artillery drunkenly squabbles 
with his French wife over shillings for 
the gas meter. But just now there 
were only three other guests: Ellen, 
the Yorkshire curate’s daughter, a 
typist; Terry the Irishman, office 
man for a dog-racing syndicate; and 
Tim the Cockney, lorry-driver for a 
Wholesale fruiterer. 

Or at least, so they said and so I 
believed, until one day Macclin, the 


fine Shakespearean scholar, visited me. 
Versed in London _ -es, he said of 
them, “ Pfui! Spivtiès. Black market- 
eers. Watch out for them.” 

Prompted by Macclin, I examined 
them more carefully, and was interest- 
ed to note that each of them looked 
precisely like what each claimed to 
be. Ellen was the true curate’s daugh¬ 
ter; Terry the true Irish betting man; 
Tim the true London truckman, 
down to the tweed ap and twisted 
teeth. But ail this in a world where 
people seldom look like what they 
are: where the professor often looks 
like a cardsharp, the preacher like a 
ward politician, and the madam like 
the President Emeritus of the Ladies 
Saturday Morning Tennyson, Lob- 
ster-Fishing, and Uptown Marching 
Society. 

Obviously, they had looked 
shrewdly at themselves. They had 
determined just what they really 
looked like. And then they had de- 
clared that they were what they 
seemed to be — anything but mere 
spivvies, butter Aies, black market 
insects, carrion prowling the mews 
with illicit petrol and nylons. Spiv¬ 
vies — but clever and dangerous ones. 

As I entered the hôtel, they were 
whispering together in the parlor. 
I walked past them and then in my 
room unwrapped the books I had 
bought from the little doctor. One 
was a standard text on Latin gram- 
mar. I seemed to see the ten-year- 
olds, standing at attention in the 
Prussian classroom, announcing that 
ail Gaul was divided into three parts. 
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Another was the first volume of a 
three-v . set o£ Hegel. It seemed 
rather unfair that Hegel, who argued 
everything in three steps, should be 
stripped of his middle premise and his 
conclusion. Another was a battered 
Almanach de Gotha. 

The fourth was an édition of 
Shakespeare’s tragédies. Now, the 
Germans are devoted to Shakespeare. 
Disposed to class him as a German, 
they ref Y.d his Stratford birth as 
merely another vile trick of perfidious 
Albion, probably accomplished with 
forged records. Here were Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Coriolanus. For 
some reason, no Macbeth. 

The Shakespeare had been rebound 
in black pebbled leather, with heavy 
manila pockets pasted inside the cov- 
ers for notes. The front pocket was 
plump with a square yellowed packet, 
folded in two. And I thought I saw 
a grim old German Dry-as-Dust me- 
thodically tucking away the sheets 
and I seemed to hear him say, “Abom¬ 
inable handwriting, nicht wahr? Eng- 
lish handwriting.” And then the 
sheets, from God knows where, were 
forgotten in the vital current of 
Prussian life, the goose-stepping pa¬ 
rades, the gruff barkings, the heraldic 
eagles. 

God bless you, Herr Dry-as-Dust, 
God bless you! 

I tell you I was staggered near to 
fainting. I’U wager I stood stock-still 
for 50 seconds. Then I ransacked a set 
of postcards I’d bought at the Guild- 
hall Muséum the week before. Yes! 
There was the signature, on a property 
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deed. I compared it with the yellowed 
sheets. Yes! 

Oh, God bless you, Dry-as-Dust! 

For here — here in my hand — 
were 31 yellowed sheets, carrying 
Hamlet in manuscript — in manu- 
script, mind you! — through that 
steamy scene in which the prince 
crucifies his mother. The handwrit¬ 
ing? It was precisely like the signature 
and like the handwriting, too, of that 
odd single scene in the play Sir Thomas 
More which Shakespeare may hâve 
written. The paper? Right; an ir- 
regular laid paper with fibrous edges, 
where larger sheets had been torn 
against a rule. The ink? Right; and 
oak-gall brown. 

Perhaps you think I babbled like 
a child? But you must understand 
that no manuscript of Shakespeare 
had existed until then. Oh, manu- 
scripts of poets lauréate, manuscripts 
of driveling poetasters — by the 
trunkful, by the atticful, by the li- 
braryful; but no manuscript of the 
lord of them ail. God bless you, Dry- 
as-Dust! 

While the fog coiled dirtily against 
the window, one of the three or four 
divining minds in ail man’s history 
moved and felt and spoke in those 
yellowed sheets: 

It is April, say, 1599. The Globe 
Theatre Jills with the afternoon loiter- 
ers: apprentices from the City, carpen- 
ters, woolmongers, lords from the Strand 
palaces. Outside, applewomen smir\, 
“What ctye lack? What d'ye lac\? It 
has a price!" Four young heirs doum 
from Oxford enter excited. They've just 
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“ shot" London Bridge. Old London 
Bridge halts the tidalflow of the Thames 
with massive pillars. At ebb tide, the 
water ban\s; and at some péril theÿve 
ridden between the massive arches, be- 
neath the merchants' massive houses, on 
the little waterfall. 

Overhead Jloats the Globe Jlag, Her¬ 
cules shouldering the world. Then a 
Jlourish of trumpets. In broad daylight, 
beneath the clouds of April , the play be- 
gins. “ Who's there? . . . Nay, an- 
swer me : stand, and unfold yourself 

I turned to the place in the manu- 
script. 

And then, from below or bac\stage, 
that voice! It is Shakespeare, William 
Shakespeare himself ; William Shake¬ 
speare the indifferent actor; William 
Shakespeare playing Hamlet's mur- 
dered father. 

And Hamlet, played by Burbage, 
who painted Shakespeare's portrait, de- 
mands of this specter-Shakespeare, why, 
clad in complété Steel, he “revisits thus 
the glimpses of the moon." And now 
even the four young heirs are hushed. 
li To be or not to be. . . 

And I seemed to hear Burbage 
speak in the accent-of Shakespeare’s 
day: 

Toh bay awr'hautjeh bay. . . 

God bless you, Dry-as-Dust! May 
you rest at peace forever in your 
Prussian heaven, with régiments to 
bark at, with helpless children to 
terrify and helpless France to in- 
vade . . . 

But of course I must check; and 
Alford Macclin was my man. Macclin 


was a fellow of a college at — call it 
whichever you like, Camford or Ox- 
bridge. No doubt he fulfilled his du- 
ties there, whatever those duties may 
hâve been, with compétence, but to 
the consternation or at least surprise 
of his scholars and colleagues. Con¬ 
sternation, for the great scholar Mac¬ 
clin was a gross and greasy globe of a 
man, dirty in habit, bald, and with a 
jagged half-moon scar beside the left 
side of his mouth. 

Just when he was busy with his 
duties I could never détermine, for 
I always found him in London (after 
I had found him the first time on the 
advice of a cataloguer at the British 
Muséum) and always in the back 
room of a fusty cabman’s pub ofF 
Southampton Row, The Begging Wife. 
There he lolled in his greasy tweeds 
at the greasy table with its ’red-and- 
white checked oilcloth, sipping cherry 
brandy and teasing the cockney wait- 
resses as they scampered about with 
ale or stout or veal pie and brussels 
sprouts. “Glimpses of the moon,” he 
used to say of this tawdry scene. 

Now, I hâve seen several men per¬ 
forai their intellectual tasks, for a 
time at least, while drinking a very 
great deal indeed: two quarts a day 
of hard liquor appears to be an out- 
side limit, except for fabled heroes. 
But I hâve never seen anybody else 
do it on cherry brandy — yet Mac¬ 
clin was in absolutely the first rank 
of world Shakespeareans. And it is 
worth adding that although the wait- 
resses disliked him, they could not 
altogether despise him. His love of 
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Shakespeare flickered in his ruined 
grossness like a candie still alight at 
some altar slimed with neglect. 

Macclin glared at me. “Honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus!” he declaimed. 

Sighing, I was obliged by our eus- 
tom to answer, “Hi ludi F. Baconis 
nati tuiti orbi." 

This mumbo-jumbo is scarcely 
worth explaining. The “word” Mac- 
clin used is a nonsense word put in 
the mouth of a pedantic ass in Lovés 
Labour's Lost. Although it is shaped 
like a Latin word, it means nothing 
whatever. But some ingenious rogue, 
dreaming that Sir Francis Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays for him, 
transposed the letters into my Latin 
phrase, which means, roughly, “These 
plays, F. Bacon’s offspring, are pre- 
served for the world.” 

Pure claptrap, clever but absurd, 
and today I had no time for our book- 
ish folderol. “Macclin, I want your 
opinion of something.” 

“Ah?” He sipped his brandy. “In 
these days of the death of reason does 
an American approach an English- 
man for an opinion? Preposterous!” 
Again he sipped. “And how fare 
your fine friends at the hôtel?” 

Of course he meant Ellen, Terry, 
and Tim. “Still there,” I said. Then 
I handed him the precious packet. 

Languidly he extended his right 
hand, raising his brandy glass, smeared 
and sticky, with his left. He made a 
complex ritual of these two actions: 
the languid right hand declared the 
triviality of my request; the left 
hand saluted important transactions. 


I said, “Wipe your fingers first.” 
“Ah?” 

“Wipe your fingers.” He drew out 
a dirty handkerchief. I handed him a 
clean one, and he said “Ah?” again — 
but he used it. 

Then he opened the packet. I saw 
the little eyes, first indifferent, then 
amused, then intent. He held a sheet 
to the light of the filthy window to 
check the watermark. Then he half 
glanced up with a quick, sly spécula¬ 
tion, returning to the sheets which, 
for ail his bored air, began to tremble 
in excited fingers. The half-moon 
scar crimsoned. 

“Well?” 

Macclin said flatly, “There is no 
manuscript of Shakespeare.” 

“Don’t you mean, there was no 
manuscript of Shakespeare?” 

Something hostile, even dangerous, 
seemed to enter his mood. He strove 
to destroy my belief with, “A clumsy 
fraud. Wrong paper. Wrong ink. 
Wrong watermark. Wrong every- 
thing.” But those potato fingers trem- 
bled enough to rustle the sheets. 

“Ah?” I said. 

His whole manner had become elab- 
orate. With an ornate indifférence he 
asked, “What are you going to do 
with this — transparent forgery?” 

“Shouldn’t it be in the British 
Muséum?” 

Macclin poured more brandy, then 
forced himself to sip very slowly 
with little animal grunts of pleasure; 
he hummed idly, his eyes blankly 
scanning the dirty room. “Fraudu- 
lent, but amusing. You know” — 
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méditatively — “you know there are 
collectors of frauds — such frauds, 
for example, as those of Thomas 
James Wise; and I think” — wearily 

— “I think I might be able to find 
you 50 or even £100 pounds for this. 
For a fraud, it’s rather well done, you 
know.” 

But he had told me ail I needed to 
know. Macclin knew as much as any- 
body, and Macclin was convinced. 
Rising, I grasped the packet firmly. 
“Thank you, Macclin.” 

He coughed ; a little spray of brandy 
misted over the oilcloth. “This man 

— a fool you know, but quite de- 
voted to his little hobby — this man 
might go as high as 200.” 

“Thank you, Macclin. I’d better 
call the Muséum, don’t you think?” 

Now the whole shabby hulk heaved 
slowly up, like a sea éléphant emerging 
from the depths. He was half menac- 
ing, half beseeching. “Great God, 
Platt! You’re not going to throw this 
away for nothing? Why, we could. 

. . . Why, great God, the thing’s 
worth thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands. With my backing ...” 

He touched my arm; for an instant 
I was sure he would throw himself 
upon his knees. And I can never for- 
get the face of Macclin as he wavered 
there, squalid but with the oblique 
power of decay, his face as covetous 
as a devil’s in pursuit of the soûl of a 
saint. With those hundreds of thou- 
sands, out of the greasy chrysalis of 
Macclin could flutter something clean, 
something fresh and new. . . . But 
now ail this, this new-birth of Mac- 


clin, was vanishing through the door 
in the pocket of an impudent Yank. 
The man was equally pitiful and ré¬ 
pulsive; like ail men, he was equally 
dreadful and touching. 

“Great God, Platt!” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 

Then I made phone calls which 
impressed me ail over again with 
how hard it is to give away something 
valuable. Had I whispered stealthily, 
“I’ve got a manuscript, a Shakespeare 
manuscript, to sell. Smuggled in from 
Timbuktu by a Javanese stowaway 
on an Argentine freighter,” there 
might hâve been dérision. But there 
would scarcely hâve been the mingled 
caution and bureaucratie indignation 
— yes, indignation!—which were 
audible when I asked, “Who shoufd I 
see about the donation of an extreme- 
ly important item of Shakespear- 
eana?” 

Finally, after an hour’s quibbling, 
I made an appointment with a Dr. 
Merganser of the British Muséum. 
Even he was secretly afraid, somehow, 
but he covered his feelings with brisk 
efficiency and consented to receive 
me in a week’s time. In a weel(s time\ 
I determined to call in the reporters 
and hâve a week’s carnival with 
bureaucracy. 

As I walked to Cartwright Gardens 
through the fog, I stole constant but 
almost furtive glances at this sheet or 
that of the manuscript. Why furtive? 
I cannot say for sure, but I felt some¬ 
how as guilty as a little boy who has 
discovered the secret hiding place of 
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the Christmas présents. I was simply 
not up to this treasure; I had no busi¬ 
ness carrying it, but like the little 
boy I could not forbear looking. 

At the Monmouth Arms I was still 
glancing at a leaf after I had closed 
the door. Then I stammered, “Oh, 
you!” 

When nobody spoke, I demanded, 
“Just what in the devil are you doing 
here?” 

Macclin did not answer. Ellen and 
Tim and Terry stood there negli- 
gently; and behind them, sweating 
but determined, hulked Alford Mac- 
clin, like some bloated pirate instruc- 
ting active youngsters in vétéran 
methods of foray. 

They were ail obviously in league. 
I seemed almost to hear the covenant: 
(“Only a damned Yank, after ail. 
The . . . er . . . the property is ac- 
tually mine, in any case. Merely a 
somewhat irregular recovery, you 
know.” “How much, fattie?” “Ah,* 
perhaps ... ah, perhaps five pounds 
apiece.” “Make it ten, fattie.” Hési¬ 
tation. “Very well, then, ten.” Know- 
ing looks. “Quite valuable, eh, fat¬ 
tie? But yours , ail yours.”) 

“Macclin,” I said, “You’re a damned 
fool.” 

It was curious to watch him. For 
a moment his intelligence assented — 
as it had to assent — to the statement. 
But then greed overrode ail. Greed 
exploded through his whole nature 
like a galvanic dose of strychnine. 
“Get it,” he whispered to the spivs. 

The whisper was curious, too. It 
was almost as though he felt that a 


low voice low r ered the offense. There 
was no sound now anywhere. The 
hôtel was empty — no captain’s wife 
wailing at the meter. Cartwright Gar- 
dens is a crescent with little traffic, 
and the old mansions, converted into 
these little hôtels, were built like 
fortresses lest any worldly noise dis- 
turb the old Victorian teaparties. 

“Get it!” Macclin whispered again. 

Terry and Tim? The American 
tough is alarming, but in a way you 
know him. Although he may do 
savage things, at least you know the 
kind of thing that he may do. But the 
alien tough alarms you with the pros¬ 
pect of an alien violence. You do not 
know him, and you do not know what 
he may do. The American tough 
carries a pistol, but the English tough 
may carry a potato filigreed with 
razor blades. 

“Get what?” I asked. 

Macclin whispered, “That enve- 
lope. That manila envelope. There 
under his arm.” 

With a calm as false as Macclin’s 
when he first saw the manuscript, I 
asked, “Ail this over a few sheets of 
scratch paper?” 

But Macclin’s excitement — and 
mine — had their contagion. Ellen 
and Terry and Tim began to sniff 
like terriers. 

Unblinking as a snake’s, the pale 
eyes of Ellen stared at me through 
her horTPrimmed glasses? With a cu¬ 
reté primness and classroom air of 
culture intolérable in view of what 
she was, she asked quietly, “Chau- 
cer?” 
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1 said nothing; she watched my face. 

“Milton?” 

I said nothing. 

“Shakespeare?” 

Some ungovernable twitch of my 
face informed her. Without changing 
her expression she became deadly. 
It was clear at once who dominated 
the shabby trio. 

Again Ellen asked, “Shakespeare?” 
She made little flickering finger mo¬ 
tions to Terry and Tim. And now 
Macclin was aghast. Even through his 
greed it penetrated to him that if the 
packet departed from me, it would 
certainly never arrive at him. 

Of course I was frightened: this 
pudgy Des Moines accountant is no 
warrior at ail. But overmastering 
mere fright, I saw a sériés of images, 
and they appalled me. These precious 
sheets in the manicured hands of 
some porcine British swindler, or 
some filthy gangster grown “respecta¬ 
ble” in America. Or worse still, in 
the hands of trash and depravity. 

Or perhaps it was a disdain of their 
position that supported me. After ail, 
there had been no time for them to 
rehearse strategy. Someone might — 
someone must — corne in soon; the 
hôtel being vacant had been pure 
luck. And unless they killed me 
(w'ould they risk that? — the English 
crook does not relish murder) unless 
they killed me, they had only the 
slenderest of chances, for the enor- 
mity of the theft would alert ail 
England. 

“Macclin,” I said, “let’s stop this 
nonsense, shall we?” 


I believe that Macclin whispered, 
“Ail right.” But Ellen smiled, a vain, 
witch’s smile, motioning again to 
Tim and Terry. And then they 
stared behind me. ... I felt a draft 
as though someone had opened the 
door to peep in, unsure of welcome. 
I was afraid to turn around. But the 
draft increased, wisps of fog rolled in, 
and with a slam the door flung full 
open against its stop. Then someone 
brushed my shoulder to stand beside 
me, saying, “Ho, Yank, my lad. The 
devil’s own time finding ye.” 

The little doctor’s voice faded away 
as he watched their faces. “Ho, Yank. 
Ail right, lad?” 

“Careful.” 

“Ho! Careful is it? And with my 
friends from T lie Tkree Crowns a- 
waiting outside.” 

Now they were troubled. Did his 
friends wait outside? The door was 
open: I should hâve rushed through 
it into the crescent, shouting. The 
stupid game should hâve been over. 

But instead I asked foolishly, “Is 
anybody with you?” 

Ruefully, “Me, lad? Friends? Me ?” 

For an instant, they were puzzled 
that ï did not run. Then I could see 
a certainty that the doctor was alone 
pass over their faces. The doctor saw 
it too, and like a sprinter from the 
mark he made a dead set at Macclin, 
shouldering aside Tim and Terry. 

“Sassenachs!” he shouted, and 
charged full against Macclin. Within 
that demented lard, muscles stirred, 
a gross hairy fist slammed against the 
side of the little doctor’s head, smash- 
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ing him against the rail of the stair- 
case, and without a word the doctor 
fell face down, bleeding. 

Macclin sucked a knuckle with a 
vacant, imbécile air. But Terry and 
Tim knew what they were doing. 

“Dead,” Terry said. His tone was 
quite abstract, as though he offered 
a laboratory report on a stricken ani¬ 
mal. 

“Or dying,” Tim added coolly. 

Then with almost invisible gestures, 
ail three divorced themselves from 
the scene. Except for Ellen’s, their 
faces were blank. But in bad moments 
I still see her standing there, pale-eyed 
behind her glasses. Across her face 
flashed a dreadful, murderous look — 
the grimace of a monstrously vain 
person, thwarted. 

As I hurried to the doctor, the 
slavey, Alice, and the artillery captain 
and his wife lurched in with a wild 
hurrah of laughter. A ragged régiment 
indeed: Alice with her peroxided 
hair; the captain barking half-remem- 
bered orders; his wife jigging in a 
kind of sailor’s hornpipe. Macclin 
ne ver had a chance; and now it was 
ail over. I could almost hear the furies 
clamoring in Macclin’s brain: ruin; 
ruin; oh, red, red ruin. He looked at 
something far away, perhaps in dis¬ 
tance, perhaps in time. What he saw, 
who could tell. But Macclin began to 
cry. 

The little doctor opened his eyes 
and smiled. “Good luck to ye, Yank.” 
And then he turned on his side to 
murmur, “I thank ye, God. I thank 
ye, God.” 
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Oh, he may hâve been pleased to 
think that he had helped avert some 
unimaginable calamity. But I do not 
think so. I think he said, “I thank ye, 
God! I thank ye, God!” only because 
he knew that very soon now he would 
be dead. 

As you now know — and the pe- 
dantic squabble made a retching con- 
trast with the little doctor’s fineness 
— as you know, Dr. Ferret declared 
that if a genuine manuscript had ex- 
isted to be found, he would hâve 
found it. With his world-famous 
squint, Dr. Squint squinted; and Dr. 
Flimflam announced that the manu¬ 
script was a noble specimen of Bacon’s 
handwriting. “Ail the distinguishing 
peculiarities are présent,” he told the 
attentive press. With inexorable logic 
he added, “If Bacon did not write it, 
nobody wrote it.” 

But I tell you that Shakespeare, 
William Shakespeare himself, stands 
up in those yellowed sheets, water- 
marked with the jester’s bauble. He 
stands up, and he looks mellowly 
about, and he does most solidly re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon. Au- 
thenticated and enshrined, the manu¬ 
script is now precisely where it ought 
to be — in the British Muséum. 

And the little doctor? Let me say 
with very spécial pleasure that I 
talked with a personage, an Exalted 
Personage. He was exquisite in man- 
ner: the tradition of Palmerston still 
lingers in high places. He thanked 
me again for my gift. He thanked me 
on behalf of the British nation, and 
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I asked him, “Just one more thing.” 

His countenance did not change. 
He changed. I had been his excellent 
friend. Now I was merely his ac- 
quaintance. “ Yes,” he said. “A grate- 
fui nation, you may be sure. Still, 
one must be aware that your title is 
really quite tenuous. In case of dis¬ 
pute . . .” 

With great elegance of manner I 
interrupted. “Nothing of the sort, 
sir. Oh, I was tempted. An American 
collector offered me almost a million, 
sir. And to the shame of your nation 
I had several secret British offers, 
too.” Then I smiled. “I do not know, 
sir, and I do not wish to know, in 
what degree I hâve been influenced. 
by fear that I could not permanently 
make off with the plunder.” 

As he smiled with me, I spoke of the 
little doctor; I had loved that gallant 
little man. “There’s nothing can be 
done for him now,” I said. “He is 
happy at last, I think. And yet, you 
know, I should like to see his name 
replaced on the medical roster.” 

“But his license was revoked?” 

“And could be reinstated. Why 
not, sir? Where’s the harm?” 

“Ah, perhaps.” 

Then I did what the British déclaré 
that Americans do so well. I became 
righteous. I looked at him and through 
him at the British nation — as a 


duke might contemplate a welshing 
bookmaker. 

He recognized the look and said, 
“One cannot be sure.” 

“But one can make sure?” 

The exalted personage nodded. 

“And his children.^’ 

Again the personage nodded. 

So perhaps the little doctor is at 
peace. His children’s annuity cornes 
from a truly British source: from a 
fund set up originally by Victoria’s 
ministers to pension the widow of an 
Egyptian khedive who was bribed 
to hinder de Lesseps during the con¬ 
struction of the Suez Canal — and 
then, after Disraeli’s purchase, un- 
bribed to guard it. 

Framed, the check for £3 ten shil¬ 
lings hangs over my Des Moines 
desk, quite correctly made out to 
Henry Winford Platt, the Des Moines 
accountant and amateur Shakespeare 
scholar. Oh, I am human enough, and 
therefore I am sometimes rueful. 
Sometimes the check fades away to 
be replaced by a shimmering check for 
$1,000,000 from some clandestine 
collector. But then I see the wretch, 
some darkened miser, gloating in his 
vault alone; and I grunt, “Faugh!” 

Four times the Muséum has begged 
me to cash that check. By gad, sir, 
can’t even a Yank accountant be busi- 
nesslike? 



INSPECTOR APPLEBY’S FIRST CASE 

by MICHAEL INNES 


M Y FIRST CASE?” INSPECTOR AP' 

pleby looked at his friends with 
the appearance of considérable sur¬ 
prise. “Do you know that nobody has 
ever asked me about that before? It’s 
always the latest case that people are 
curious about.” 

The Vicar nodded. “News is more 
popular than history nowadays. It is 
only one symptom, I fear, of a dé¬ 
plorable —” 

“Precisely, my dear Vicar.” The 
Doctor’s interruption was hasty. 
“How right you are. But let Appleby 
tell us his story. For I can see that 
there is a story. That manner of 
squinting into the bowl of his pipe is 
an infallible sign." 

“My first case was quite a small 
one.” Appleby finished squinting and 
began to puff. “I’d say about eighteen 
inches by ten. And certainly not more 
than three inches deep.” 

The Vicar looked bewildered. “This 
case was about a case ?” 

“It was about this rather small 
case. But then, of course, I was rather 
small too.” 

“To be exact in the matter, I was 
just fourteen — a solemn child with 
somewhat precocious intellectual tastes 
and no notion of becoming a police- 
man, At thirteen I had been a geolo- 
gist, littering my room with sizable 
chunks of any hills I could get within 
hammer’s reach of. At fifteen I was 


going to be a tremendous authority 
on comparative religion. But at four¬ 
teen my line was the fine arts. I spent 
my holidays in the National Gallery 
or the Tate, and I particularly liked 
the delightful business of paying a 
shilling, and sixpence extra for a 
catalogue, in order to look at the 
picture-dealers’ shows in the West 
End. 

“This case that Fm telling you 
about contained a dozen exquisite 
pièces of jade, and it was exhibited on 
a table in the inner room of the Fer- 
rarese Gallery, off Bond Street. The 
place may be familiar to you. It cer¬ 
tainly hasn’t changed from that day 
to this, and it had then, as it has now, 
the habit of running two exhibitions 
concurrently. I had gone there to look 
at Impressionists in the larger rooms. 
The jade and other Chinese stuff in 
the room at the back wasn’t part of 
my program for the occasion. Fm sure 
I had a program, laid out with ad¬ 
mirable neatness, and that it indicated 
the study of Oriental Art as not due 
to begin until six weeks later.” 

The Doctor chuckled. “You may 
hâve been a little prig, Appleby. But 
you were a systematic one.” 

“No doubt. But I remembered that 
I had paid my shilling for both shows, 
and so I did make a quick survey of 
the Chinese things. The Impression¬ 
ists had drawn a big crowd, but there 
was only a handful of people here at 
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the back. I took a look round and 
then stuck my head into the room 
lying farther back still. It’s not much 
larger than a good-sized cupboard, 
where they sometimes exhibit a single 
picture or work of statuary under 
rather recherché lighting. I don’t re- 
member what was actually on show 
there on this occasion, but I do re- 
member the man with the red beard. 
Indeed, he is one of the three or four 
human beings whom I am quite cer¬ 
tain I shall never forget. 

“He was alone in the little room — 
an elderly man of shabby but culti- 
vated appearance, muffled in a shape- 
less old ulster, and carrying under 
his arm a sheaf of papers and an enor- 
mous folio volume in an ancient 
leather binding. I looked at the folio 
with great respect — I had a large 
reverence for learning as well as the 
arts, and here clearly was a scholar in 
the grand tradition. I also looked at 
the red beard. There was something 
fascinating about it. Indeed, I must 
positively hâve stared, because I re- 
member suddenly recollecting my 
manners and turning in some confu¬ 
sion to whatever artistic object was 
on view. When I looked at the scholar 
again a rather startling thing was 
happening. He was picking up his 
beard from the fioor and hastily re- 
placing it on a perfectly clean-shaven 
face.” 

The Inspector paused and the 
Vicar rubbed his hands. “Capital!” he 
said. “Here was swift observation, my 
dear Appleby, leading to your first 
triumph. Proceed.” 


“I was a bit staggered, and no doubt 
rather scared. It was with a feeling 
that there was safety in numbers that 
I retreated to the crowd milling round 
the Impressionists. But my mind was 
moving swiftly. At least, that was my 
own instant conviction in the matter, 
since I had read time and again how 
Sexton Blake’s mind invariably worked 
swiftly on similar occasions. 

“Conceivably, my swift thinking 
might hâve led in the fullness of time 
to the formula ting of some line of 
positive action. As it was, events again 
took the initiative. I became aware 
that somebody was shouting, and a 
second later an attendant or commis- 
sionaire rushed out of the inner room. 
I caught the single word ‘jade.’ And 
at that my tender intellectual faculties 
really did move with tolerable speed. 
I saw the whole thing in a flash — or 
almost the whole thing. I knew the 
villain — for are not villains invari¬ 
ably disguised? And I knew just what 
he had done — for would not the 
showcase with those priceless little 
jades fit exactly into that assuredly 
bogus folio volume? It was a tremen- 
dous moment. And yet more tremen- 
dous was the moment immedia tely 
succeeding it. For there was the red- 
bearded man not six paces in front of 
me — and making unobtrusively for 
the Street.” 

Appleby again halted in his narra¬ 
tive — this time to tap out his pipe. 

“I gave a great yell. At least, I 
thought I did — and was a good deal 
surprised to hear nothing. It was like 
the sort of dream in which you try to 
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cry out and no sound cornes. But a 
second attempt was more successful. 
Indeed, it commanded the instant at¬ 
tention of every soûl in the place. 
‘That’s him!’ I yelled — and I don’t 
doubt that I was horridly conscious of 
the bad grammer even amid the very 
triumph and relief of achieving articu- 
late speech. As I yelled I pointed. And 
as I pointed I sprang. For there had 
corne to me — with utter inevitabil- 
ity, you will admit — the one un- 
questionably correct course of action 
at such a juncture. Attendants were 
already closing on the red-bearded 
man. But I got there first, grabbed 
that beard with both hands, and 
pulled. The next instant I became 
aware that he was yelling too. He was 
yelling with pain. There were tears 
in his eyes. A single tuft of hair did 
actually corne away. But his beard 
was as genuine as the childish down on 
my own lip. And the folio that ought 
to hâve been no more than a box 
concealing that little show case lay 
open on the floor — a perfectly ordi- 
nary and authentic book.” 

“But this is terrible!” The Vicar 
was dismayed. “It was a shocking 
situation for any sensitive boy. What 
happened next?” 

Appleby smiled. “I certainly experi- 
enced ail the standard things — like 
wishing that the floor would open and 
swallow me up. The establishment, 
clearly, would hâve liked to wring 
my little neck. Only for the first few 
moments they were too much occu- 
pied with apologîzing to my outraged 
victim, asking him if he wanted a doc- 
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tor, offering to call him a taxi, begging 
to be allowed to rebind the folio, and 
a great deal more besides. That al¬ 
lowed me to get my second wind.” 

“Second wind!” The Doctor was 
startled. “You didn’t sail in again, I 
hope?” 

“Certainly. It was the only thing to 
do. I had corne quite clear-headed at 
last, and I knew that this fellow must 
absolutely be held onto like grim 
death. I fought so hard, and did such 
a lot of damage, that the police when 
they arrived felt they must send for 
an Inspector. He sorted the thing out, 
and a check-up on the man with the 
real beard eventually led to the track- 
ing down of the man with the bogus 
one. That was what, in the end, I had 
seen: that if there were two men like 
that, they must be in a plot together. 
They had worked out a clever tech¬ 
nique of distraction, particularly suit- 
able for playing off against a boy. As 
soon as Mr. Bogus Beard had con- 
trived to let me see that his was a 
disguise, he simply thrust that dis¬ 
guise away and did the stealing. 
Whereupon his confederate, Mr. Real 
Beard, planted himself before me in 
turn, and elicited the response that 
diverted everybody’s attention while 
Mr. Bogus Beard, still beardless, got 
away with the booty. If I hadn’t 
stuck it out, Mr. Real Beard would 
hâve got away in his turn, loaded with 
handsome apologies for my irresponsi- 
ble imagination and outrageous con- 
duct.” Inspector Appleby chuckled. 
“And what a bewildered little ass I’d 
hâve felt!” 
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by CHARLOTTEJAY 
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“Extremely well-handled 
mystery . , . This might 
easily scare you out of 
your wits.” (LGO) 

“. . . true mystery and 
Charlotte Jay does a mag- 
nificent job throughout 
. . .” (FC) 
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AND DEAREST 

by BERNICE CAREY 
(crime club, $2.50) 

. . miraculous standard 
of middle-dass realism that 
no other mystery writer 
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. . exciting solution 
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characters . . .” (FCX 
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“. . . superbly handled 
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flight chiller.” (FC) 
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of a lack of action. Not 
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by MARJORIE STAFFORD 

(MACMILLAN, $2.50) 

“Smoothly written, quite 
interesting, not a hair 
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in the absolute, write and 
this . . . is completely 
absorbing.” (FC) 

THE CREEPERS 

by JOHN CREASEY 
(harper, $2.50) 

“. . . though fast paced, 
seems contrived and there- 
fore dull.” (LGO) 

“High adventure and ex¬ 
cellent suspense, with a 
psychological approach.” 
(FC) 
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DEATH 

by JOHN GODEY 
(crime club, $2.50) 

“. . . brisk if not wholly 
crédible finish. Keeps you 
reading, at least.” (LGO) 

“This is a real chiller in 
every sense . . .” (FC) 
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Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine rounds up ihe judgment of 
reviewers across the country. The hey on the rightgives sources. 


“. . . curious and skill- 
fully told taie ... a new 
writer of rather astonish- 
ing capacity . . (JS) 

. . as an observation 
of murder in suburbia it’s 
lively with interest.” (JS) 


“Plot contrived and char- 
acters made to fit same; 
jolt ending. Not up to her 
first.” (SC) 

“. . . rather feverish en- 
deavor . . . proceedings 
full of suspense.” (JS) 


“Designed to be in the 
tradition, it’s a sedulous 
and somewhat petrified 
example.” (JS) 


“Furiously exciting, fan- 
tastically melodramatic 
turmoil of cops and rob- 
bers.” (DD) 

“It’s ail about as enter- 
taining as it is tense and 
preposterous.” (JS) 


“Ail wrapped up in far 
too many words . . . 
Corny.” (AdV) 


“. . . an extraordinarily 
valuable addition to the 
ranks of mystery writers 
. . . beautifully deft plot 
• • ■” (AB) _ 

“. . . highlighted by 
. . . unusual warmth. 
Excellent.” (AdV) 


“. . . situation . . . pow- 
erful . . . But the mur¬ 
der plot is simple and a 
trifle too glibly neat.” 
(AB) 

“Both story and charac- 
ters are well below the 
last Ransome . . .” (AB) 


“Miss Stafford may easily 
Write a first-rate book as 
soon as she finds a story 
to tell.” (AB) 


“Police pleasandy hu- 
man, but culprits . . . 
approach fantastic. Amia- 
bly preposterous.” (SC) 

“Nice job, but violent 
double switcheroo offers 
problem. Mature piece.” 
(SC) 

“Plot overloaded . . . 
but background is well- 
handled and things move. 

(SC) _ 
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WIXNER OF A THIRD PRIZE 


Authors âge: late thirties. Education: graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni - 
versity. Occupation: newspaperman — Sunday editor of “The Youngs- 
town Vindicator ” . . . But such bare facts do not give a true insight into 
how and why Browning Norton wrote a story like “ The Panther." To 
know the how and why , we hâve to dig deeper . . . 

The author was bom in a small village in a rural county and lived there 
until he was sixteen years old. (Ah, now wére getting at it!) For his prize- 
winning story, Mr. Norton went bac\ to that small village, bac\ in his 
memoiy to thepeople he fnew as a child and teen-ager. (It's clear now why 
“ The Panther" is such an American story!) People in those days —people 
who lived in communities of 500 or less — were different somehow; at 
least, that is what Mr. Norton thin\s in mature rétrospect. They were, as 
he expresses it, “individualiste with a capital /,” and the older Mr. Norton 
gets, the more clearly he seems to remember them. 

So, there is the how and why . . . Mr. Norton's story is rooted in mem- 
ories of his own boyhood. It is a country story — offarmers and dogs and 
henhouses; of country men talkfng, at the grist mill and in the general store 
— talkfng of crops and feed prices and the terror lurkfng in the neighbor- 
hood after dar\; of country women attending their weekly Sewing Circle 
and also talkjng about the terror hiding in the hills; and of the silence in 
country woods, “punctured by the cry of tree toad and cricket, the owl's 
call, soft vague pdops, swishes and whirs, that told of a world of night 
créatures abroad . . 


THE PANTHER 

by BROWNING NORTON 


I T BEGAN WHEN THE FARMERS 

around the north district of Con- 
roy County complained about some- 
thing breaking into their henhouses. 
Hardly anyone padiocked henhouses 
those days, chickens being kind of a 
side issue in that end of the county, 


and henhouse doors were mostly 
flimsy affairs held by a peg. That 
served to keep out small predators — 
skunks and weasels — and anyhow 
the farm dogs usually took care of 
them. But an animal big enough to 
put some weight against a henhouse 
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door could undoubtedly force it open. 

That’s why the Conroy farmers 
figured whatever this was, it was 
big; that and some other things. It 
happened at the Coulter place, and 
at Parsons’, and at Dunlaps’ on the 
river road, and several other places 
at the foot of the hills. One or two 
fat hens missing, blood and feathers 
on the floor, and the thing so quiet 
and slick that the other chickens 
weren’t even disturbed. Another 
funny thing: ail the farms had dogs, 
big shaggy cow dogs people called 
shepherds, and not afraid of any- 
thing. But only one of those dogs 
set up a fuss, and that was Dunlaps’ 
Caesar. 

Caesar eut loose with a savage 
volley of barking about 3 a.m. and 
aroused old man Dunlap out of a 
sound sleep. 

“Next thing I knowed,” old man 
Dunlap said later, “Caesar was yip- 
ping and kiyiing like a scared pup, 
an’ I heard him tear around the 
house and I knowed he was going 
under the porch. Hadn’t done that 
since he was weaned. Well, I got up 
and lit a lantern and grabbed my 
shotgun and went out back. One of 
my hens was a-laying on the ground 
ail chewed up bloody. Pretty soon 
Caesar heard me cussing, and he 
came slinking out mighty sheepish. I 
gave him a look, and blamed if he 
wan’t trembling! I went to the 
henhouse and I see by the way the 
lower part of the door was sprung 
and the peg ail skeejawed around, 
something good and strong thrun 
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some weight against it. Two hens 
missing, one that was a-laying there 
on the ground, and another gone 
slick and clean!” 

Ail this wouldn’t hâve got the 
district too excited, but there was 
something else. The dogs simply re- 
fused to trail the critter. The Coulter 
boys and Marv Parsons had coon 
dogs, and Pete Frazer foxhounds, but 
those dogs wouldn’t take the scent. 
They just sniffed around the farm- 
yards and then quit cold, with a 
look that as much as said, “Sorry, 
this just ain’t in our line.” 

Now, up to that time nobody had 
seen hide nor hair of anything, but 
one night Merle Biggins, who lived 
over on Maple Grove Road, heard 
a go-round in his sheep pen, and he 
up and out with his gun — not wait- 
ing to get a lantern, for it was moon- 
light; and when he busted out the 
back door there was his old Shep 
holding up one foot and whimpering, 
but not making a move. 

“Why, dang you, Shep!” Merle 
squalled. “Get outa the way if your 
belly’s turned yellow!” He kicked at 
him and went raring down to the 
pen and shed. The sheep were in a 
lather, tearing around and bleating, 
and when he made a fast count one 
of the lambs was missing. 

Merle squinted around, under that 
three-quarter moon, and up toward 
the foot of the hills back of his place 
he saw something big and black sort 
of galloping along, and he thought 
he caught a glimpse of white, like 
maybe the lamb was in the thing’s 
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mouth. So Merle up with his twelve- 
gauge and banged away, more to ease 
his feelings than anything else, for the 
range was too long for a shotgun, and 
when he lowered the gun and took 
another look, the thing was gone. 

Next morning he was down to Del- 
bert Tomkins’ grist mill at Hickock’s 
Corners, and naturaily he embellished 
the story a little. 

“Danged thing was big’s a calf 
and black as midnight!” he told the 
farmers who were in with their feed 
wagons. “Its fur kind of ghstened in 
the moonlight. When I shot at it, it 
turned around and glared at me, 
holding the lamb in its mouth, and 
its eyes blazed like fire.” 

Delbert’s tongue was hinged in the 
middle, and between him and the 
farmers who listened to Merle, the 
story went ali over the district. 
Farmers whose places lay at the foot 
of the hills vowed to set a watch over 
their sheep pens and henhouses and 
see if they couldn’t get a crack at this 
varmint. 

That afternoon the Seven Thrifty 
Sewers Club was meeting to Mrs. 
Irv Whitcomb’s place on Shanower 
Road. 

“Kind of scairy,” the widow Bart- 
lett said, settling back in a wing- 
chair, her hands fluttering over her 
hemstitching, “something prowl- 
prowling around amongst our places 
at night, soft-like, a-taking and 
a-taking, big and hot-breathy, and 
nobody a-knowing what it be.” 

“Oh, stuff!” said bosomy Mrs. 
Kilrain. “I’m a mind Merle made it 


up for a joke.” But the others re- 
jected the idea immediately. 

“Oh, no, Pauline,” Mrs. Parsons 
protested. “Merle, he lost a lamb, ail 
right. And we lost a couple hens last 
week. That makes five farms on 
Applegate Road.” 

“Turn out t’be a fox, prob’ly,” 
Mrs. Kilrain said. 

“But the dogs won’t trail!” put in 
Mrs. Dunlap. 

“And the henhouse doors ... ail 
twisted!” said Mrs. Morse. 

“Well,” Mrs. Kilrain demanded, 
“just what did Merle say he saw?” 

The widow Bartlett dropped her 
needlework in her lap, her eyes look- 
ing afar. “Big and black,” she said 
dreamily, “the innocent lamb in its 
teeth, and kind of galloping away 
into the hills.” She lowered her 
voice. “Look for a cloven hoof, I 
says!” 

Mrs. Irv Whitcomb stared. “Big 
and black . . . kind of galloping 
. . . Good land o’ Goshen!” 

She was out of the room in a rush, 
startling them, and they stared at her 
rocker still rocking away as if she 
was in it. Presently she came back 
loaded down with an armful of news- 
papers. A great newspaper sa ver, Mrs. 
Whitcomb was, but everybody kind 
of saved papers those days. They got 
the city papers a day or two late on 
rural delivery. 

Mrs. Whitcomb pawed through 
the back issues. “I fyiow I seen it here 
not too long ago,” she said. And then 
she let out a little cry of triumph. 
“Here it is!” She hunted for the 
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dateline. “The third . . . let’s see 
. . . three weeks ago. Look!” 

They gathered around, peering 
ovér her shoulders, pushing glasses 
up, or down, as the case warranted. 
It was a brief account in the middle 
of the page. How the Dunbar Broth¬ 
ers Circus had lost a valuable panther. 
A dangerous animal, it said. Five hun- 
dred dollars reward. A keeper told of 
finding the cage door open and the 
panther gone when the circus train 
arrived in Portersville. The keeper 
was positive, he said, that the panther 
was in its cage when the train left 
Bolton. The panther’s name was 
Satan. 

“The train goes across the north- 
east corner of the county,” Mrs. 
Morse breathed. 

“Not ten miles from here,” Mrs. 
Parsons added. 

“Yes, but its 80 miles from Bolton 
to Portersville,” Mrs. Kilrain ob- 
jected. “It could hâve escaped any- 
where along the line. No reason to 
think-” 

“Satan!” the widow Bartlett 
gasped. “I told you! Satan!” She 
nodded her head rapidly. 

A panther, a dangerous animal. 
That got around the district fast. 
People began going through old 
newspapers, pulling them off jelly 
cupboard shelves, out from under 
butter crocks on cellar floors, hunting 
the one that told about the circus 
animal. And when everybody had 
read it, the county began to get 
scared. Not in the daytime. Not with 
the sun shining down and work to be 
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done. A cat is a night animal, sleeping 
by day and slinking around under the 
moon; and when the crickets began 
their evening song and dusk settled 
gently down, the district tensed up, 
moved jerkily, and watched from the 
corners of its eyes. Mothers spoke 
sharply to children wanting to linger 
outside, and hired men, plodding 
late up the pasture lanes, eyed every 
bush and took to peering over their 
shoulders. 

Each morning some fresh dépréda¬ 
tion was reported and multiplied in 
the telling, now on the creek road 
. . . now Applegate . . . over Ma- 
ple Grove way, but at last a pattern 
took shape. The raids were confined 
to a limited area, the farms bounded 
by Applegate Road, Maple Grove, 
and the river road that ran through 
Hickock’s Corners, a rough square 
whose fourth side was the hill called 
Little Mountain. 

In Chatfield’s General Store at 
the Corners, Cari Morse held forth. 
“Ain’t safe for women and children 
t’be out after dark. I say the thing’s 
holing up on Little Mountain. We 
got to get us a posse and hunt it 
down!” 

“Trouble is,” old man Dunlap said, 
shifting his chew, “the danged dogs 
won’t trail it, an’ can’t say’s I blâme 
’em. What you figure on, tramping 
that whole blamed mountain over? 
Ail you’ll do is kick it out ahead of 
you and never see it. It’ll circle 
around behind you laffin’ itself sick.” 

The picture he conjured up was 
not heartening. Other farmers in 
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Chatfield’s nodded, no one offered 
himself as a posse member, and some 
decided privately that setting a watch 
over henhouses wasn’t worth it either, 
ail things considered. What was a 
twelve- or sixteen-gauge shotgun 
against a jungle critter you couldn’t 
hardly see until maybe it was too 
late? 

But down Applegate Road, at the 
very foot of Little Mountain, Bill 
and Bob, the Coulter twins, were too 
riled up mad to be scared. Didn’t 
aim to keep their kids in the house 
forever for no damned cat, big or 
small, or worry and fuss about hens 
and stock. To say nothing about hav- 
ing the livers pestered out of them 
by theîr aunt, the widow Bartlett 
who lived on the next place over, 
with her constant jabbering about 
Satan and cloven hooves and being 
scared to stay alone. So the twins got 
down their heavy deer rifles, cleaned 
and oiled them, and talked it over. 

“What we need,” Bob said, “is a 
dog ain’t scared to trail this here 
panther. Once we find out where he’s 
a-laying-” 

“Ain’t but one dog like that 
around,’’ Bill said. “Old Major Tat- 
tersall’s Bones.” 

“That’s the one,” Bob agreed. 

“Corne to think of it, I ain’t seen 
the major around lately.” 

“Maybe,” Bob suggested, “he’s 
down to the county infirmary again. 
Funny geezer, the major.” 

They sat in silence thinking about 
it while they put the deer rifles in 
working order. A gigantic gaunt old 
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man. Bide Tattersall claimed to hâve 
been a major in the Union Army. 
None ever called old Bide a liar to 
his face, and anyway he had one 
thing that kind of proved it, a Union 
officer’s blue greatcoat, and he was 
as proud of it as the knights of old 
were of their armor. Hardly ever seen 
without it save in the hottest weather, 
and Old Bide, muffled to the chin in 
that greatcoat, with the gray mastiff, 
Bones, at his side, was a familiar 
figure striding along the roads of the 
district. He lived on his soldier’s 
pension, and had a cottage up on the 
ridge for him and Bones. Bide Tat- 
tersall claimed a rifle bail had creased 
his skull at Shiloh, Tenn. Sometimes 
the skull-ache made him go kind of 
queer; but he could always tell, he 
said, when a spell was coming on, and 
then he’d take Bones down the other 
side of the ridge and leave him with 
his neighbor, Leeland Stack, and 
walk the fifteen miles to the county 
infirmary at Conroy Village. Major 
Bide would stay there till he was ail 
right again, and then corne home. 

“Well, let’s be going,” Bill Coulter 
said, “if we’re gonna ask the major to 
borrow Bones. It’s quite a walk up 
there.” 

They took the deer rifles along just 
in case and began to foot it up the 
Little Mountain road. The dirt track 
wound up for half a mile under a 
canopy of trees, then leveled out 
for a ways into the ridge that circled 
the lower section of the mountain. 
They walked silently, with the dis- 
tance-eating stride of country men, 
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and ail they savv was dappled sunlight 
on the pine beds, saucy jays, and 
frisking vvoodpeckers, and now and 
then a chipmunk and a slithering 
grass snake. They made the ridge and 
moved along it for another mile, and 
there on the right stood Bide Tatter- 
sall’s little house under a great elm. 

“Bones shoulda winded us and 
been out by now,” Bob said in a low 
voice. 

The cottage had a vacant sightless 
look, but just for luck Bill called out 
politely, “Major Tattersall. . . . Ma¬ 
jor Tattersall, sir! Anyone about?” 

No answer save an écho off Little 
Mountain’s rising face, and Bob 
shrugged. “Ain’t here.” 

“Now we corne this far,” Bill said. 
“Might as well eut down to Stack’s 
and see if he’s got Bones.” 

Whenthey got to his place, Stack, 
a shiftless man, was resting on his 
shoulder blades under a pear tree, and 
he pulled himself up grudgingly to 
greet them. “Howdy, boys. Why the 
shooting irons? You hunting that 
wildcat that’s loose over in your 
section?” 

“Just looking around,” Bill said. 
“You see Major Tattersall or Bones?” 

“Yup,” Stack said, picking his 
teeth. “I got Bones on a line out back. 
The major, he felt another queer spell 
coming on couple weeks back and lit 
out for the ’firmary.” 

“We’d like t’borrow Bones t’do a 
little hunting,” Bill said. “Don’t ex- 
pect the major’d care, d’you?” 

Stack hesitated and Bob spoke up. 
“We’ll take care of Bones, Lee. 
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We’ll keep him on a chain. We just 
want to find out where this thing’s 
holing up. We’ll be responsible for 
Bones.” 

“Well, ail right,” Stack said. “If 
you will. Guess the major’d be will- 
ing. Corne on, I’H give you a chain.” 

When they got Bones home they 
gave the big gray boy a pan of cool 
water in the shade and a good feed. 
Bones ate as if maybe Stack hadn’t 
been too generous, then he heaved a 
sigh and flopped down, looking at 
them with his tough knowing eyes 
like he was saying, “So, what next?” 

Bob chuckled. “He’ll dol I’il snap 
his chain on this here clothes wire, so 
he can move around, and we can put 
him in the barn nights. We’ll just 
hâve to wait till that cat cuts up some 
more didos somewhere, and then 
we’ll see.” 

They didn’t hâve long to wait. 
About 3 o’clock in the morning Bob’s 
wife shook him awake. 

“Listen!” 

The frantic jerky clanging of Aunt 
Minnie Bartlett’s dinner bell eut into 
his sleepiness, and Bob hit the floor 
on the jump and was out in the hall 
yelling for Bill. The twins hustled 
into some clothes wordlessly, grabbed 
their rifles and a lantern, and took off 
on the run, and ail the while that din¬ 
ner bell kept clanging enough to wake 
the dead. 

They had to take the widow Bart- 
lett’s hands off the bell rope by main 
force. She was standing on the back 
stoop in a wrapper, a lantern at her 
feet, mouth contorted, and a wild 
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glazed look in her eyes. They got 
her inside and into a kitchen chair, 
but they couldn’t get much sense out 
of her. 

Bob slipped out for a moment, and 
when he returned he said quietly, 
“Henhouse door pushed in. Blood 
and feathers. Guess it was here.” 

“He was!” The widow’s voice rose 
hysterically, then she moaned and 
covered her face with her hands. 
“Satan was here! I saw him!” 

“Please, Auntie,” Bill urged, “tell 
us what happened. Bob and me aim 
to get this panther varmint.” 

“Varmint?” she cried. “Oh, no, 
Satan it was!” 

“Well,” Bill said edgily, “Satan, 
panther, varmint, whatever you want 
t’call it. Now, Auntie, please!” 

She made a real effort. “I — I 
heard a noise outside, and I came 
down. I didn’t want to, but sonie- 
thing seemed to make me. I lit a lan- 
tern and — and went out on the 
stoop. He was crouching right there 
in the yard, gnawing on one of my 
hens, a-tearing at the feathers. Oh, 
horrible!” She raised her hands to her 
eyes again and began to shudder. 

“What’d it look like, Auntie?” 
Bill urged sharply. 

“Monstrous big and black,” she 
whispered. “Mouth ail bloody . . . 
the devil’s face, Satan himself! 
Snarled at me and scurried away in 
the dark.” 

In spite of themselves the twins 
were shaken. 

“Shall I get Bones?” said Bill. 

Bob considered. “Only two hours 
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till daylight. Track won’t cool off too 
much, and I’d a sight rather see 
where I’m going. Go get Ma to stay 
with Auntie. We’ll start out with 
Bones soon’s it’s light.” 

The sun had not yet risen, but 
dawn was in the sky and near objects 
were visible when the twins, leading 
Bones, returned to the Bartlett farm- 
yard. If there was any thought in 
their minds that he might act like 
the shepherds had, it was quickly 
erased, for the mastiff sniffed over the 
yard eagerly, a small whimper of 
sound in his throat, and they could 
sense his rising excitement. They 
grinned at each other in satisfaction, 
and then Bones started off with a 
rush, nearly jerking Bill from his 
feet. 

“I knew he’d do it!” Bob exulted, 
swinging his rifle high. “Good old 
Bones!” 

The dog moved forward eagerly, 
the little whimper in his throat, and 
hauling Bill along like a monkey on a 
string. He led them a merry three- 
hour chase, sturdy legs churning, 
through the fields, across the corner 
of Parsons’ meadow and woodlot, 
then circling back, and shortly after 8 
they were moving up a timber slash 
that led to the Little Mountain 
ridge. Suddenly Bones stopped stock 
s till, stuck his great blunt nose in the 
air and seemed to test the wind, ears 
pricked. Then without warning he 
gave a great lunge, ripping the chain 
from Bill’s hand, and went kiting up 
the grade, and disappeared. 

Cursing fervently, Bill danced 
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around, holding his hand where the 
skin was ripped off by the chain jerk, 
and Bob stared. 

“Well, where in the devil’s he 
going?” 

“Damn him,” Bill said feelingly. 
“Hope he runs right into that pan- 
ther! Hope he sticks his ugly head 
smack in its mouthl” 

Bob grunted. “We got to follow 
him. We’re responsible.” 

They changed course, moving along 
briskly, climbing, and soon they 
neared the rim of the ridge. 

“Know where we’re gonna corne 
out?” said Bob. 

“Sure. Ridge Road, pretty close to 
the major’s cottage.” 

Bob nodded and they went silently 
up over the rim and onto the ridge 
plateau, stepped out on the road, and 
sure enough, there was the major’s 
place a hundred yards to their left. 
On the tiny porch the major himself, 
in his shirt sleeves, sat quietly rocking, 
one hand absently fondling Bones, 
who lolled happily beside him. The 
twins waited for him to speak out as 
custom dictated, but he didn’t, so 
they moved toward the cottage any- 
how. When they were just below it 
Bob said, “Morning, Major.” 

Major Bide started. “Good — 
good morning.” 

“We thought you was down t’the 
inf— the county seat,” Bill said. 

The major frowned. “No,” he said. 
“Uh, that is, I was, but I got to feel- 
ing better, so I —” He stopped and 
seemed to ponder for a time, and 
then he added, “I corne back.” 
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The twins exchanged a glance. The 
major looked a little off his feed, eyes 
sunken, beard ragged and yellow, not 
his usual style, and his big hands 
trembly. 

“We took the liberty of borrowing 
Bones,” Bob said. “We got him off 
Stack to hunt down a varmint. He 
was trailing on the hill, and I guess he 
decided you was back. He broke 
away from us and came a-sailing up 
here. Hope you didn’t mind our 
using him.” 

“What? Oh, no. No I didn’t mind.” 
He stroked Bones, and when the 
twins kept standing there he bestirred 
himself as if in thought. “You want 
to take Bones now?” 

“If you don’t mind, Major.” 

“No, I don’t. Go down to them, 
Bones. Go down, sir!” 

The mastiff went unwillingly, drag- 
ging the chain, and Bob picked it up. 
“We’re obliged to you, Major. We’ll 
bring him home soon.” 

Bide Tattersall didn’t answer, so 
they turned, feeling awkward, and 
moved away leading the reluctant 
mastiff. They walked down the road 
a long way out of earshot before Bob 
spoke again. 

“Funny. Guess he corne back too 
soon.” 

“Yeah,” Bill agreed, “guess he 
did.” 

“Too late to pick up that cold track 
now. I don’t even remember just 
where we were when Bones bolted.” 

“Nor I, neither,” Bill said. 

“Time we spend another hour cast- 
ing around it’li be stone cold. Bones 
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ain’t got a hound’s nose. Better wait 
for another try.” 

“Guess we had.” 

The zest had slipped out of the day 
somehow, and they didn’t know why. 
But when they came down into the 
valley, lying hot under the high sun, 
and turned into their own farmyard, 
something happened to change the 
whole complexion of the affair. Marv 
Parsons was standing on the porch 
talking to Bill’s wife, and now he 
came hustling out across the yard, 
eager and anxious. 

“Find anything?” 

“Trail got cold,” Bob said briefly. 

“Well, we found something!” There 
was hot excitement in Marv, and the 
twins felt their interest reviving. 
“Me and my oldest boy, Sam, was 
on the knoll this morning hunting 
genseng. Just above the ridge we run 
smack into the mouth of a kind of 
den where a big oak’d uprooted above 
a little hollow and made an overhang. 
Something’s been going in and out, 
and fresh chicken bones scattered 
around!” 

Bill began, “See anything —” 

“Hell, no! We lit out fast! Us with 
a couple baskets on our arms. Didn’t 
aim to tangle with no panther!” 

“Find the place again, can you?” 

“Sure.” 

“Take us up and show us?” 

“Well. . , . Wanta get my shot- 
gun. I talked Dunlap and Merle Big- 
gins into saying they’d go along if you 
fellows went. Ail we got is twelve- 
gauges. Feel a lot better behind your 
rifles.” 


It was late afternoon before the 
six — Bill and Bob, Marv Parsons, 
Merle Biggins, Dunlap, and Bones 
on his chain — had pushed up the 
ridge to the place where Parsons mo- 
tioned for them to stop. 

“Now,” he whispered, “right up 
off the road here to our left, ’bout a 
hundred yards in.” 

They scrambled up, Merle taking 
Bones’ chain to leave the twins free 
with their rifles, and slipped quietly 
into the woods. Presently they came 
to the edge of a glade. 

Parsons pointed nervously. “See 
that little knoll? Just beyond’s the 
hollow. See that overhang there? 
That’s the uprooted oak. There’s a 
clutter of chicken bones on the 
knoll.” 

Bill said guardedly, “Bob and me’ll 
go up. If he gets by us he’ll hâve lead 
in him. Let Bones loose, if he does, 
and blaze away.” 

The twins slipped forward softly, 
crossed the glade and crept slowly up 
the knoll. They peered down into the 
den. Hard-packed earth. A welter of 
bones, a lamb skin. A stench. The den 
was vacant. 

The brothers came back. “Ain’t 
there,” Bob said, “but that’s his 
place. We’ll wait.” 

“Wait?” Merle Biggins’ voice was 
shrill. “How long? Not into dark?” 

Bill looked at him. “Came to get 
him, didn’t we? Nobody’s got to wait 
that don’t want to. Bob and me’ll 
stay.” 

Parsons, old man Dunlap, and 
Merle studied each other. Old man 
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Dunlap shrugged and spit. “If they’re 
game I am.” 

“Well —” Parsons said. “Well —” 

“Ail right,” Merle said. “We’re a 
bunch of damn’ fools, but ail right!” 

“Be a moon later,” Bob said, “but 
I’d like to hâve our dark lantern. We 
could use some sandwiches, too. I’d 
go back myself, or Bill would, but 
rifles are the best up here. Marv, will 
you go? My wife’ll fix some grub on 
the run, and don’t forget the lantern. 
Hâte to ask you, but-” 

“Sure,” Parsons said with alacrity. 
“Glad to.” 

They settled down to wait, and the 
peace of the woods gradually eased 
the tension. They began to talk in 
low tones of everyday things — crops 
and feed prices, county doings. Par¬ 
sons came back at sundown with the 
lantern and a basket of food. They 
ate standing up, as the shadows 
lengthened, and Bones fared as well 
as the rest. They finished in silence. 
Bob lit the dark lantern and closed 
the opening. Bill stationed them 
against trees around the rim of the 
glade. It was full dark now. 

They settled down to wait. Time 
ran and ran on the spool, and nothing 
happened. 

“Wish to lordy I could smoke,” 
Merle groaned at last. 

“Go ahead,” Bob said. 

A match flared briefly over Merle’s 
pipe, showing for an instant his 
strained face. Then darkness and 
silence. Not complété darkness, for 
the moon rode up now, throwing soft 
radiance into the glade, a half-light; 
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and the silence only a woods silence, 
punctured by the cry of tree toad and 
cricket, the owl’s call, soft vague 
plops, swishes and whirs, that told of a 
world of night créatures abroad. 

From far below came a familiar 
Sound. The squawk of a hen. 

“Ssh!” old man Dunlap rasped. 
“You hear that?” 

They heard it again. Faint still, but 
nearer. 

Bones whimpered deep in his chest, 
and Bob said fiercely, “Be quiet, sir!” 
He handed the chain to Parsons. 
“Keep him still, Marv!” 

They stood for an eternity, then 
the hen squawked again very close 
down below them. They listened till 
their eardrums like to burst, hearts 
thudding, neck hair crawling. Then a 
snuffling panting Sound behind them 
nearly sucked their hearts right out. 
A soft pad-padding and the thing was 
right in the glade, a great black 
shadow slinking toward the den 
opening. 

Two sheets of flame as Bill and Bob 
fired together. A high tearing scream 
seared the night. They’d heard how a 
panther screams. They braced them- 
selves for the rip of flesh-tearing 
claws and fangs, but instead came a 
scrambling, and the swish of bushes. 
Then silence. Bones gave a grcat 
howl, lunged, broke away from Marv, 
and rushed toward the den. 

“Back, Bones, back!” Bill yelled. 
But Bones was gone. They waited 
fearfully, expecting sounds of mortal 
combat, but there was no sound at 
ail. Nothing. 
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“We got him!” Bill exulted. 

“Hâve to wait,” Bob warned. 

And waiting for daybreak was the 
hardest job the five Conroy men had 
ever tackled. But they did it, with the 
lantern on the ground out in the 
glade where Bob carried it. At inter- 
vals Bill called, “Bones, Bones!” and 
got no answer. Finally he gave up, 
and the five of them stood like stone 
men, guns at the ready in cramped 
hands. But at last dayÜght sifted into 
the glade, paling the lantern; birds 
twittered and frisked in the trees, 
and a chipmunk ran into the open 
and stared curiously. It was light. 

Three pairs of eyes in grim faces 
questioned Bill and Bob. The twins 
looked at each other. “You ready?” 
Bill said. 


Bob nodded. They began to inch 
slowly up the knoll, guns well out in 
front of them. They were at the top 
now. One more step and they would 
look down into the den under the 
oak roots. They stood there and 
stared. Bob turned and motioned for 
the others to corne up. Now ail five 
were standing on the knoll gazing 
down unbelievingly. At the great 
body sprawled there. At the dead 
pullet. 

Bones was lying there, too, head on 
forepaws, eyes mournful. The blue 
greatcoat was splotched and splat- 
tered with blood and grime. Blood 
and dirt matted the beard. But there 
was no madness marring the tired old 
face. Major Bide Tattersall was at 
peace. 


FOR MYSTERY FANS — these swiftly paced mystery-thrillefs, ail 
Mercury Publications, are now on sale at your newsstand: 

A Mercury Mystery — “Lady Marked for Murder” (formerly 
“The Inward Eye”), by Peggy Bacon. Abridged édition. “ . . . al- 
most unbearable suspense,” comments the New York Times. 
Bestseller Mystery — “F As in Flight,” by Lawrence Treat. 
Abridged édition. “. . . completely absorbing story ...” reports 
the New York Times. 

A Jonathan Press Mystery — “Rope for an Ape,” by Dana Cham- 
bers. “Luscious lassies add spice to cunningly compounded plot,” re¬ 
marks the Saturday Review of Literature. 

A new Mercury Publication — in addition to Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine, Fantasy and Science Fiction, and the vol¬ 
umes listed above — is True Crime Détective, representing a fresh 
and different approach to the true crime field. Look for it on your 
newsstand. 
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A WOMAN CAN KILL 

by RAOUL WHITFIELD 


H e was tall and scragglY look- 
ing and the colors on the band 
of his straw hat brightened up the 
office a lot. Just inside the door he 
halted; smoke from a cigarette, that 
dangled just a little from full lips, 
curled past a left ear that wasn’t 
shaped much like the other. Blue 
eyes squinted at me. 

“You Dion Davies?” he asked. 

“I am Dion Davies,” I told him. 
“And sure ’tis an Irish name that 
me mither was proud of.” 

“Your brogue’s rotten,” he said 
disgustedly. “I’m damn’ sure your 
mither wouldn’t be proud of that y 
He did a better job on the word 
“mither” than I’d done. Got more 
roll to the “r”, and the cigarette 
still stayed between his lips. 

I said: “I’m sorry, Mr. McQuirter. 
Circumstances hâve forced me to 
move, ofttimes, in circles of culture 
and refinement. In so doing I hâve, 
perhaps unconsciously —” 
McQuirter’s long face smiled in 
several places. 

“Say — what we getting like this 
for?” he demanded cheerfully. “May- 
be it’s the heat, eh? The boss told 
me you were a good guy. And me — 
I got a réputation for being right.” 

I said: “Sure you hâve, Mac. You 


don’t mind if I call you Mac, do you? 
Somehow, I feel as though we’ve 
known each other for a long time.” 

The cigarette he was holding just 
below the level of his chin rolled 
from his fingers into the palm of his 
hand. He closed the hand until it 
made a white knuckled fist. Smiling at 
me, he opened the hand slowly and 
surprise showed in his blue eyes as 
he looked at it. He whistled softly. 

“Look what I done!” he said. 

I smiled and nodded. “I noticed it» 
Mac. A symbol, wasn’t it?” 

There was a brief silence. 

“I don’t get you,” he said quietly. 

I pointed to the waste-basket, and 
then to a chair. 

“Dump the pill and squat,” I 
suggested. 

While he was doing it Julie came in 
and handed me a telegram. I held it 
while she said: 

“Everything is under control in the 
Faber case, Mr. Davies. Marks has 
just reported in from Cleveland. 
Rader and Leftovich are using the 
files. Connelly won’t be in tomorrow. 
Mr. Dancer will téléphoné you tomor- 
row at io, from Chicago.” 

I said: “Thanks, Miss Ryan. Finish 
up those letters, please.” 

She said: “Yes, sir,” and went out. 

by Raoul WhitJUld 
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McQuirter eased his scraggliness 
into a chair at one end of my desk. 

“So we both can put on an act, eh, 
Dion?” he said pleasantly. “You 
don’t mind my calling you Dion, 
do you? Somehow, I feel as though 
I’d known you a long time.” 

I tore open the envelope of the 
telegram and unfolded the yellow 
paper. Julie’s even handwriting was 
easy to read. “Gun in left hip pocket 
— bumped into him outside pur- 
posely — left-handed.” 

Folding the yellow paper, I re- 
placed it in the envelope, nodded 
thoughtfully, slipped the envelope 
in a drawer of the desk. 

“My real intimate friends call me 
Dee, Mac,” I said without looking 
at him. “And I want you to feel 
right at home with me.” 

McQuirter got a very clean hand- 
kerchief from his coat pocket, care- 
fully tied a knot in one corner. He 
leaned back in the chair, held the 
handkerchief between two fingers 
by another corner and swung the 
knotted end ima slow circle. 

“ ‘Dancer and Davies, Limited,’ ” 
he recited slowly. “The second biggest 
détective agency in New York, and 
maybe tougher than the first biggest.” 

He grinned. “They say around 
Broadway that Dancer was a lawyer, 
and a smart one. Maybe too smart. So 
now he’s a senior partner. A quiet 
partner.” 

I looked at the electric clock. 
“They say around Broadway that 
Jim McQuirter is as smart a fellow 
as Joey Tay, only so far he hasn’t 


had the breaks. So now he’s Joey’s 
right-hand man.” 

. McQuirter swung the knotted 
handkerchief slowly, his blue eyes 
watching the swing. 

“A lady by the name of—” 

He broke off, looked at me sharply. 
“This is just between the two of us, 
Dee,” he said. 

I nodded. “Private chat.” I opened 
the lower left drawer of my desk a 
few inches, which eut in the dicto- 
graph, put my feet on the drawer. 

“A lady named Greenway,” he 
went on — “Sylvia Greenway — 
owns the old American Theatre near 
Ninth on 42nd. She’s about 80 years 
old, a sort of crusader. You know — 
when she gets an idea she stays with 
it. She’s been running highbrow plays 
for the poor in her theatre, for years. 
And losing plenty. Lately the poor 
hâve been getting poorer and she’s 
been losing too much. A couple of 
weeks ago she leased the theatre for 
ten years to a guy named Reginald 
Fox.” 

I nodded. “Read about that — a 
theatrical man from the West. Had 
an arty theatre out in Seattle or some 
place. Came into some money and 
felt that he could carry on Mrs. 
Greenway’s ideas, only in a better 
way. Calls the new spot The American 
Gardens .” 

“Yeah,” he said. “That was the 
idea. Then something funny hap- 
pened. This fellow Fox changed his 
mind. He figured maybe a beer spot 
in the theatre would go better. It’s a 
big house; he could run entertain- 
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ment on the stage, even use the 
balconies. The location was right — 
a thirsty neighborhood and not so 
far from Broadway. So he started 
alterations.” 

I whistled a few bars from a tap- 
dance song. McQuirter looked at me. 

“The old lady got wise, found out 
what was going to happen. That was 
about a week ago. She started to 
raise hell. You see — she’s been dead 
against the return of beer. She cru- 
saded against it for years.” 

I grinned. “Didn’t Joey Tay know 
that when he sent in his man Fox?” 

McQuirter looked huit. “You 
don’t think Joey would worry about 
that , do you, Dee?” 

I lighted a cigarette. McQuirter 
shrugged. “There was a lot of lawyer 
talk, but Fox had the lease and it 
didn’t say anything about not chang- 
ing things around and serving beer. 
The old lady had fallen hard for his 
art talk.” 

I said: “Well, what’s worrying 
Joey?” 

McQuirter frowned. “The old 
lady’s a scrapper,” he said. “She 
owns half a block directly across from 
the theatre. Some empty stores and 
a few with short leases. She bought up 
the short leases and a couple of days 
ago a big squad of workmen started 
in. Want a guess?” 

I widened my eyes a little. “Don’t 
tell me the old lady hit on the one 
scheme to make Joey yelp,” I said 
“Not another beer garden, maybe 
a better one, to give him too much 
compétition?” 
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McQuirter said bitterly: “You 
guessed it the first time. With a 
million or more fish behind her, 
and plenty of fight, even at 80. 
And to make it worse — she can 
fix an entrance on Ninth Avenue 
and she’s on the best side of 42nd.” 

I grinned. “And as soon as Joey’s 
licked — she’ll close up.” 

McQuirter swore. “Sure — and go 
back to losing money on orange juice 
and chocolaté nut bars. But that 
won’t help Joey any. He’s got a lot 
of coin sunk in the lease and in 
contracts for fixing over.” 

“Well, well,” I said. “That’s what 
Joey gets for trying to rob the 
cradle.” 

McQuirter untied the knots in the 
handkerchief and narrowed his eyes. 

“The boss suggested Dancer and 
Davies for a tailing job,” he said. 

I stared at him. “Frame the old 
lady — at 80?” 

McQuirter didn’t smile. “Ever 
hear of Nancy Gale?” 

I nodded. “Park Avenue stuff. 
Composes tone poems. Sings once in 
a while. Had a concert at Carnegie 
not long ago. A looker. Engaged to 
Jason Cummings — lawyer and defi- 
nite dry.” 

McQuirter chuckled. “You been 
reading the papers. Well, Nancy is the 
old lady’s granddaughter. And her 
weak spot. That’s the big point — 
Sylvia Greenway thinks Nancy 
couldn’t do wrong. She’s crazy about 
her — and her tone poems and her 
dry husband to be.” 

I waited. McQuirter lifted a lean 
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finger and pointed it directly at me. 

“The boss wants Nancy tailed. 
And about three nights a week you 
can pick her up at the Tree Club. 
Upstairs, where the boys and girls 
try to beat the cards and wheels.” 

I looked at McQuirter thought- 
fully. He stood up, ran the handker- 
chief across his forehead, put it away. 

“Retainer?” he asked. 

I said: “A hundred to start.” 

He tossed the hundred on my 
desk without much fuss. I said: 

“Receipt?” 

He shook his head. “The boss and 
me — we’ve got good memories.” 

I took my feet off the desk drawer 
and stood up. McQuirter said: 

“The sooner we get the reports — 
the better. And the tougher they are 
for the old lady to look at — the 
better. And the easier they are for 
the newspapers to grab — the better.” 

His tall, scraggly body reached the 
door; a lean arm was lifted. The door 
opened and he went out. 

I shut off the dictograph, lit a 
cigarette from the tip of my short 
one. After a few seconds Julie came in, 
walked to the chair McQuirter had 
vacated, sat down. 

Her dark eyes were narrowed and 
her fine lips pressed closely together. 
I looked at her black hair, almost 
jet, in the reddish light of the low 
sun. Her features were small and 
strong. 

“Well, Miss Dancer?” I said slowly. 
“Joey Tay and Jim McQuirter. Two 
Chicago boys who made good in a 
bigger city. They’re tough, fast and 


smooth. You listened in on the little 
bed time story. Do we stall out?” 

Julie lifted her head and smiled. 

“Stall hell!” She said simply. “We’ll 
ease right into it!” 

The American Gardens weren’t do- 
ing much business. Julie and I sat 
near the big stage, on the lower 
floor, mixed up in a lot of rustic 
benches, tables and considérable fake 
foliage. On the stage there was a 
brass band, yodelers and singing 
waiters. It was 9 o’clock and the 
night was hot. 

Julie looked nice in a simple sport 
dress and a tiny hat. She was a quiet 
little package — to look at, with the 
odds a hundred to one you’d not 
guess the kind of dynamite behind 
those dark eyes of hers. 

I’d been getting along, moderately, 
in my solo agency at the old Sixth 
Avenue address; then I had a break 
that rated first-page space. On the 
strength of that advertising, I’d al- 
ways supposed, Julie Hazard blew in 
one morning with a check and a 
proposition. 

We kept the D.—D. idea, but 
made it Dancer and Davies. She was 
never Stephen Dancer, although she 
picked the name and insisted on play- 
ing the incognito rôle of the senior 
partner. Said the slight mystery end 
wouldn’t hurt our business and would 
always give me the chance to stall. 

She worked something of the same 
racket on me. Told me her name was 
really Hazard, that she’d corne from 
some spot she mentioned in Pennsyl- 
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vania and that I could look her up if I 
wanted to. 

I’d never found the time to do it; 
and what’s more, as the weeks went 
by and business went over the peak, 
it didn’t seem necessary. She fitted ail 
the way. But the mystery of her anté¬ 
cédents, how she came to be the way 
she was, did keep me thinking about 
her, more, perhaps, than I should. 

She was Miss Julie Ryan, secretary- 
stenographer, to the clients and casual 
callers. 

“Still like the racket, Julie?” 

She smiled. “More than ever.” 

I grinned. “You know, for the last 
six months your agency has been 
making fair money.” 

“Our agency,” she corrected. “We’re 
in it fifty-fifty. In a few more months 
you can square things up.” 

I said: “It’s a possibility. And Joey 
Tay may help me a lot.” 

Julie said: “Trammers is doing bet- 
ter business than this spot.” 

She sipped her beer. “The answer’s 
easy,” I said. “Sylvia Greenway is 
doing everything in a bigger way. Her 
place hands out more free stuff. There 
wasn’t room for two spots here, any- 
way. She’s a shrewd old lady. It’ll cost 
her some money, but Tay’s licked 
right now. In a couple more weeks she 
can get this spot back from Tay, and 
hâve some profit at that.” 

Julie said with admiration in her 
voice: “She’s a spunky woman.” 

“Almost a fanatic,” I replied. “But 
I like her guts, too. And Joey tricked 
her into getting this spot. This is a 
funny thing, too — Joey Tay hiring a 
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private détective agency for a push- 
over. Joey’s too tough to act that way. ” 

The German band made terrifie 
sound. Julie shivered. 

“I’m pretty crazy about you, Julie,” 
I said. “I wish-” 

She waved a cheaply gloved finger 
at me. “Going sentimental, Mr. 
Davies? That wasn’t in our contract.” 

She leaned back and looked me 
over. “Brown hair, slightly curly. 
Brown eyes, slightly squinted. Nose 
slightly long. Rather nice lips —” 

I interrupted softly: “Easy — Mc- 
Quirter!” 

Julie threw back her head and 
laughed. “Oh, I really couldn’t go to 
Atlantic City with you,” she said 
rather loudly. “After ail — that —” 

McQuirter said: “Hello.” 

I said the same thing as he looked 
down at Julie. He kept on looking. 

“Don’t do it, lady,” he said, finally. 
“Never trust your boss.” He looked at 
me. “Can the sténo take a walk to the 
ladies’ parlor and powder her nose?” 

“Sure she can,” I replied. “Would 
you like her to do that?” 

Julie rose, smiled at me. “I’ll run 
along home. I’m worried about Tim, 
anyway. Good night, Mr. Marvin.” 

I told her good night. McQuirter 
sat on my right. 

“Smart girl,” he said. “She even 
knows when to use wrong names.” 

I nodded. “It’s my careful train- 
ing,” I said. “Hâve a beer?” 

He scowled at me. “Hell, no. I don’t 
drink beer when I can get good stuff.” 

There was a short silence. “How’s 
business?” I asked, breaking it. 
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McQuirter swore. “It’s just as bad 
as we figured it would be, vvith the 
spot across the Street.” 

“Too bad,” I muttered, and shook 
my head. “One spot along here could 
clean up.” 

McQuirter made the pebbles under 
his feet scatter. 

“Listen, Mr. Dion Davies,” he said 
softly and slowly, “you wouldn’t play 
games with the boss, would you?” 

“Games?” I said. 

McQuirter leaned across the table. 

“The reports your office has been 
turning in on Nancy Gale for the past 
week — they don’t mean much.” 

“That so?” I replied. “The critics 
praised her latest tone poem.” 

McQuirter said: “Listen, Dee — 
the boss sent 500 over to you a couple 
of days ago. That makes a total of 600 
you’ve had. And what do we get? 
Nancy Gale giving concerts at the 
Colony Club , dining with this fellow 
Cummings, staying at home.” 

He broke ofF. “Well?” I said. 

McQuirter leaned back a little. 
“You were within five feet of her at 
the Tree Club , three nights ago. You 
saw her gambling. You heard the way 
she talked to Jerry Salem. And you 
know Jerry’s a big-shot gambler, if 
there ever was one. You saw Nancy 
at the bar — you saw her dancing, up- 
stairs, with Jerry. She left with Jerry 
— and maybe you know where she 
went.” 

McQuirter’s voice was low and 
sharp. “Ail that wasrit in the reports. 
I had a man tailing you , Dee. That’s 
how I know what you saw. But we 


didn’t get it in the reports. What we 
got was that Nancy Gale remained at 
home. 

“You know about Joey Tay, Dee. 
He doesn’t stand for doublecrossing.” 

I said: “Sure — I like that in a guy. 
And he wouldn’t want to doublecross 
me, would he?” 

“Meaning what?” he said softly. 

“The girl he planted at the Tree 
Club loolp a hell of a lot like Nancy 
Gale,” I said softly. “But she isrit 
Nancy Gale, and that’s why he didn’t 
get the reports he wanted.” 

McQuirter sucked in a deep, slow 
breath. 

“Sure you didn’t make a mistake, 
Dee?” he asked, after a few seconds. 

I nodded. “Positive,” I replied. “It 
was Joey Tay who made the mistake.” 

McQuirter said grimlv: “How?” 

“Dancer and Davies isn’t that sort 
of an agency,” I said quietly. “If it’s a 
tailing job — that’s okay. We play 
fair and report straight. But we don’t 
frame anybody for somebody else.” 

“Too bad, Dee — too bad. Joey 
was saying to me, after I told him 
that you’d spotted the Gale kid in the 
Tree Club: ‘I think we should send 
Davies five grand, Mac, when those 
reports corne in.’ ” 

I smiled at McQuirter. “It’s a lot 
of money, Mac. But the office doesn’t 
work that way. We don’t hâve to.” 

“Joey might think the reports would 
be worth ten grand,” he said thought- 
fully. 

I shook my head. “He wouldn’t get 
them for fifty grand, Mac. What do 
you think of that?” 
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“I think you’re a fool, Davies!” he 
said harshly. 

I shrugged. 

“This means big money to Tay, Da¬ 
vies. Big money — get that? You had 
a chance to do a job that you were 
paid for. Who’d you sell out to, the 
Greenway lady or the girl?” 

I laughed at him. “Don’t get rough, 
Mac. You wanted Nancy Gale fol- 
lowed. You wanted reports on her. 
You paid for them, and you got them.” 

McQuirter looked at me coldly. 

“Okay,” he said. “We’re calling it 
quits, eh?” 

I nodded. McQuirter half rose from 
his chair, then sat down again. He 
said very quietly: 

“You thin\ you know something, 
Davies. But you don’t, see? And if 
you go to Sylvia Greenway, or to the 
Gale kid —” 

“We don’t go after clients — they 
corne to us,” I said. 

“Yeah,” he breathed. “But if we 
should learn that either of these two 
had corne to you, and you were work- 
ing for them —” 

I eut in. “We’re a well-known 
agency, McQuirter. If they got in 
trouble they just might corne to us.” 

McQuirter smiled nastily. “Maybe. 
But you’d turn down the job — either 
job — whatever either of ’em wanted. 
And you’d keep your mouth closed. 
Make like you know nothing.” 

I said: “Would we, McQuirter?” 

He stood up and smiled at me. 

“Sure you would, Dee,” he said 
cheerfully. “You got brains, and you 
want to keep ’em, don’t you?” 
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He waved a hand carelessly and 
turned his back on me. I signaled a 
waiter and paid for the beer. He had 
to change a $10 bill and went away 
from the table to do it. It seemed to 
take a lot of time. After almost five 
minutes he came back with the 
change, and apologies. 

I got up and walked between tables 
and fake foliage, over gravel, towards 
the entrance of the beer garden. In 
what had been the foyer of the theatre 
I stopped and swallowed a mint to 
take the taste of the beer away. There 
was a drizzle of rain on the Street. 

On the pavement there was a lot of 
light and no taxis. I waited a few sec¬ 
onds, then decided the chances would 
be better on Ninth Avenue. Pulling 
my soft hat over my eyes, I turned 
towards Ninth. The rain was coming 
down more heavily, and I couldn’t 
spot a cab. I crossed 42nd and went 
downtown towards 4ist. 

Halfway between the two streets I 
stopped. There were few people walk- 
ing; traffic wasn’t heavy. Behind me 
there was the sound of someone run- 
ning fast. I swung around. The man 
passed me with his head down, gasp- 
ing for breath. He was trying to cry 
out something that sounded like: 
“For God’s sake — don’t —” 

No one was running after him. I 
swung towards the curb, saw the 
closed car coming along, rolling down¬ 
town on the wrong side of the Street. 
The running man must hâve been a 
quarter of a block past me. 

The rear, curb-facing window of the 
car was down; a black curtain flapped 
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as the car rolled on. I swung my body 
as it passed. 

When the sub-caliber gun shoved 
the curtain to one side it wasn’t 
pointed towards the running man. I 
ripped at my rear right pocket for my 
Colt, but it didn’t corne loose. As I 
was reaching for it I dived for the 
curb, breaking the heaviness of the fall 
with my extended left hand. 

Bullets drummed along the side- 
walk behind me. My left shoe jerked. 
I crawled out on the soaked Street as 
the clatter of gunfire died. The closed 
car pulled between elevated girders, 
reached the right side of the avenue, 
and picked up speed. I got to my feet, 
limped to the nearest girder and 
leaned against it. The cloth over my 
left knee was ripped; the skin was 
scraped. 

A uniformed cop crossed from the 
other side of Ninth. 

“Shooting, eh?” he yelled at me 
above the racket from the El train. 
“They get you?” 

I shook my head. The cop said: 
“Know who tried it?” 

I shook my head again. The cop 
said: “Get the license?” 

I shook my head once more. The 
cop said: “Got any enemies?” 

I looked puzzled. “Enemies, officer? 
I’m the friend of man. I think there 
was a mistake.” 

The cop grabbed my arm. “Let’s 
get the hell out of the wet,” he mut- 
tered. “I got questions to ask.” 

We moved towards the curb. “Right 
now ,” I said cheerfully, “I can tell you 
I don’t know the answers.” 


Julie sat opposite my desk, with a 
shorthand note book ready for action. 
The note book didn’t mean a thing. 

“Kelly’s no good,” she stated firmly. 
“I want him fired.” 

I said: “Okay, Mr. Dancer.” 

Her dark eyes smiled a little. “Ra- 
der is one of our best men. I think you 
should hâve him doser to you.” 

I said: “Very well, Mr. Dancer.” 

She frowned at me. “Anything new 
on the Tay-Greenway case?” 

I smiled more broadly. “Yeah. 
After you left last night, McQuirter 
told me some things. He said we’d call 
it quits — only if Mrs. Greenway or 
Nancy Gale came into the office, we 
were not to take them as clients. And 
we were to keep quiet about what we 
knew. I sugested we might not do 
either of those little things. 

“I went over to Ninth to pick up a 
taxi,” I went on. “A pretty good actor 
ran past me, making sounds as though 
it was his finish. Then a car came along 
on the wrong side of the avenue, as 
though after him. But the bullets were 
for me. I had sense enough to dive 
for the Street and get behind the car. 
Didn’t see anything but a sub-caliber 
gun. Didn’t get the license number, 
and the car got away. The waiter at 
Tay’s place held me up a long time on 
change. They probably had the car 
somewhere nearby and the hold-up 
gave them time to get set. I told the 
cops that I though t the men in the 
car were after the other guy.” 

Julie got a pencil between even, 
white teeth and chewed on the wood. 

“I don’t like having the agency 
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mixed up with Tay,” she said finally. 

I smiled grimly. “We can send him 
back the 600 and promise not to tell 
anyone what we know.” 

Julie said: “Don’t be silly. We’re in 
it now. We’ve been mixed up with 
things we haven’t liked before this.” 

“It’s ail right,” I said thoughtfully, 
“so long as the old lady or Nancy Gale 
don’t get the idea that we might be 
able to help —” 

The phone box from the réception 
room made buzz sound. I pressed a 
button and the Jones girl on the out- 
side desk said, through the speaker: 

“A Mrs. Sylvia Greenway wishes to 
see you, Mr. Davies. She States that it 
is extremely urgent.” 

I said: “In about five minutes IT 1 
hâve her in. Please ask her to wait.” 

When I snapped the button on the 
phone box Julie stood up and swore. 

“How about Mrs. Greenway?” 

“You bring her in, Miss Ryan. Just 
show her to the door. I’il send for you 
when I need you.” 

Julie half-closed her dark eyes. “Be- 
fore I become your sténo again, Dee 
— if Mrs. Greenway has a job for us 
to do — we take the job.” 

I grinned. “Okay, Mr. Dancer,” I 
replied. “And that’s a swell shave you 
had this morning.” 

Julie swore at me and went away. 

Sylvia Greenway was tall and thin. 
She had a sharp nose and dark eyes. 
She came into the room slowly, using 
a heavy cane. She was dressed in 
black, but not quaintly. Her hair was 
white. Near my desk she halted. 

“Mr. Davies?” she said in a voice 


that was not quite steady enough. 

“Yes, Mrs. Greenway,” I replied. 
“Let me get a chair for you —” 

“Don’t trouble,” she said sharply. 
“I hâve been in the habit for quite a 
few years of getting things for myself 
and can still do it.” 

I stood behind my desk until she 
reached a chair facing mine, seated 
herself. 

“Your agency has been recom- 
mended to me. Never mind who rec- 
ommended it. What I will tell you is 
confidential. Is that so?” 

“Absolutely,” I said. 

She drew a deep breath. “I hâve 
reason to believe that my life is in 
danger. I wish to be protected as much 
as is possible. That does not mean that 
I want two or three of your opératives 
under my feet ail the time. You 
understand?” 

I said: “Perfectly, Mrs. Greenway.” 

I toed out the dictograph drawer and 
rested one shoe on it. “You suspect 
some person, one person, of wishing 
to injure you?” 

She regarded me with considérable 
contempt. “Well, I don’t suspect ail 
New York, Mr. Davies.” 

“Good,” I said cheerfully. “That 
will make our defense simpler.” 

She narrowed her eyes on mine and 
made a sniffling sound. 

“You are a drinking man, Mr. 
Davies?” she asked grimly. 

I said: “Water and milkshakes, and 
now and then a glass of beer.” 

“Beer?” Her eyes widened and held 
an angry expression. 

“You are probably familiar with 
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The American Gardens , on 42nd Street, 
if you drink beer,” she said coldly. 

I nodded. “I prefer the place across 
the Street,” I replied casually. “ Tram- 
mer s.” 

‘‘I own Trammer's ,” she said. 

“Yes,” I said simply. “I know.” 

“How do you know?” she demanded. 

“You were tricked into leasing 
The American Theatre to a racketeer, 
through one of his men who posed as a 
theatrical man. The theatre was turned 
into a beer garden. There was no way 
you could prevent that, so you opened 
up another beer garden on property 
you owned, directly across the Street. 
You called it Trammer's. A man named 
Trammer runs it for you. The object 
is to drive the racketeer across the 
Street out of business. Then you will 
close up your Trammer's T 

Mrs. Greenway drew a deep breath. 
“Goodness!” she murmured. “But 
how did you —” 

I interrupted. “The racketeer came 
to this agency, knowing it was a repu- 
table one and that you would believe 
reports submitted by us. He wanted 
your granddaughter, Miss Nancy 
Gale, followed.” 

Mrs. Greenway half rose from her 
chair. Then she sank back again. 

“He wanted — Nancy — followed?” 

I nodded. “He said she was gam- 
bling at a certain club, drinking — 
and in bad company. He said you 
loved her and that if he went to you 
with our reports and told you that if 
you didn’t let him run The American 
Gardens without compétition he would 
expose your granddaughter — he 


thought you would close Trammer's.'' 

Mrs. Greenway said: “Well!” She 
leaned back in the chair and looked 
thoughtful. 

“Well?” she said finally. “You fol¬ 
lowed Miss Gale?” 

I said: “Yes.” 

Mrs. Greenway seemed very calm 
now. “I hâve not been told of any 
such reports.” 

I smiled. “This racketeer had stated 
that we could pick up Miss Gale at a 
certain club. I handled the matter per- 
sonally. I didn’t pick up Miss Gale. I 
did pick up some girl who resembled 
her very much and who used her 
name. It was a frame-up, so there 
were no reports.” 

Mrs. Greenway took her cane in her 
right hand and tapped the rug with it. 

“I hâve said that my life is in dan¬ 
ger— and that I want protection.” 

She stopped and after a little time 
I said: “You suspect a certain person?” 

Mrs. Greenway battered the ferrule 
of her cane against the carpet. 

“I do,” she stated firmly. “I suspect 
my angelic granddaughter, Nancy 
Gale!” 

Julie said: “What a set-up!” 

“Rader is on the job now. He’ll 
watch the old lady. She’s in a spot.” 

Julie said: “ You're in a spot, too.” 

I shrugged. “He’s missed once. He’ll 
be more careful the next time. The 
thing that beats me is —” 

I stopped and fingered the retainer 
check that Mrs. Greenway had left on 
my desk. Julie said, irritated: 

“Go on — don’t play games.” 
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“I couldn’t swallow Mrs. Green- 
way’s idea of the reason Nancy Gale 
wants to. kill her,” I said slowly. 
“Nancy wants money — and the old 
lady won’t give it to her. Ail right. 
But if Mrs. Greenway dies she won’t 
get it, anyway. Because Nancy gets 
onlv $500 a month. The rest goes for 
crusading against whiskey and wine. 
So what does Nancy gain?” 

Julie said, “Mrs. Greenway .told 
you that she was hated because Nancy 
knetv she was only going to get the 
$500 a month. How about revenge?” 

I shrugged. “I hâte to show disre- 
spect to âge. But I think Mrs. Green- 
way was lying. If she does fear her — 
and she acts as if she does — she has 
some reason that she won’t tell us; so 
she gave us that hooey. But the point 
is, she fears Nancy Gale, fears for her 
life. We begin from there.” 

I stood up and looked at my wrist- 
watch. It was after four. The private 
phone buzzed and I lifted the receiver. 

Rader’s voice came clearly over the 
wire. “Mrs. G. had her chauffeur drive 
her around Central Park for an hour 
or so. Then over to the Drive. I trailed 
in a cab. Then she went to the Mary 
Ellen Tea Room on 72nd Street, west. 
Had lunch. Then to her home.” 

I said: “The one that has the garage 
connecting? 68th, just east of Park?” 

Rader said: “Right. She got there 
at about 1:15. She told me not to get 
under her feet, so I didn’t crowd her. 
The car was driven into the garage, 
and after a while her chauffeur came 
out and said he was through for the 
dav. He was off for the baseball game. 
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He said Mrs. G. had gone into her 
house, by the garage entrance. She 
alwavs does. Said she wouldn’t be out 
until tomorrow — maybe not then.” 

“Ail right,” I stated over the phone. 
“What of it?” 

Rader’s huskv voice said: “At 3:10 
a cab stopped at the corner of Park 
and 68th St. The Gale girl got 
out and paid up. She walked past the 
Greenway house a couple of times, 
and when things looked right went 
into the garage building. She’s still 
out of sight.” 

I whistled softly. “Sure it was the 
Gale girl — Nancy Gale?” I asked. 
“You covered her while I was spotting 
the other one — the one Joey Ta y 
wanted us to think was Nancy Gaie. 
They look a lot alike, you know.” 

Rader said: “Yeah, but they don’t 
walk alike. This was the real article.” 

I said : “How’d she get in the garage 
— double doors, aren’t there?” 

Rader said: “Yeah — double doors; 
they open out. But there’s a single 
door at one side, and the chauffeur 
and footman hâve quarters upstairs. 
The chauffeur told me that. His name 
is Haney.” 

“Where was the footman when 
Haney headed for the bail game?” I 
asked. 

Rader said: “He wasn't in the car 
today. His day off. He’s over in 
Brooklyn. Got it from the chauffeur 
while Mrs. G. was having lunch.” 

“AU right,” I said. “How’d Nancy 
Gale get in the garage entrance — 
just open the door?” 

Rader said: “I’d passed her once, to 
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get a good look, and I was pretty far 
away when she went in. She seemed 
to just open the door and walk in. But 
a few minutes ago I tried the door. It 
was locked. So maybe she used a key.” 

I said: “Maybe. You stick near the 
place — and if she cornes out — call 
the office. But don’t tail the girl. Stay 
where you are.” 

Rader said: “Okay.” 

I hung up and told Julie what 
Rader had told me. She frowned. 

“Why would Nancy Gale use the 
garage entrance to get into the Green- 
way house?” she asked slowly. 

I smiled a little grimly. “We don’t 
know that she got into the Greenway 
house,” I said. 

Reaching for the outside phone, I 
gave the switchboard girl a number. 
After a few seconds a voice said: 
“Hello.” 

I got my voice fiat. “Howard S te- 
vens, of White, Stevens and White,” 
I said. “I hâve important news for 
Miss Gale.” 

The voice, which was féminine, 
said: “Just a minute, please.” 

I waited. Julie lighted a cigarette. 
The phone made clicking sound and a 
different voice said: 

“This is Miss Gale — I think my 
maid failed to tell me the correct 
name —” 

I said: “Good news, Edith—the 
court has decided —” 

The voice eut in: “I am Miss Nancy 
Gale. “You hâve made a mistake.” 

I said: “Miss Nancy Gale? I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. My secretary must hâve 
given me —” 


There was more clicking sound. I 
hung up and frowned at Julie. 

“Sounded like Nancy,” I said. “I 
only heard her speak once or twice, 
when Rader and I were tailing her. 
But it sounded like her voice.” 

Julie pulled hard on her cigarette. 

“What the devil?” she murmured. 
“Maybe Rader was fooled, and it was 
Joey Tay’s girl that went into the 
garage.” 

I shook my head. “Rader and I 
hâve been close to the other one. 
We’ve been right beside her. Rader 
wasn’t fooled.” 

Julie said: “Ail right. Then^Nancy 
Gale went in the garage at 3:10 or a 
little after. It’s just 4:20 now. Nancy 
left some other way, and got back to 
her apartment.” 

I shook my head. “Don’t see it, 
Julie. What other way?” 

Julie said impatiently: “We don’t 
know anything about the rear of the 
house or the garage, or other ways she 
might get out without being seen.” 

I agreed with that. “I’d rather play 
with the idea that Nancy is still inside 
the garage somewhere, and that some- 
one did a good job with her voice.” 

Julie pointed towards the phone. 
“Better call Sylvia Greenway.” 

I nodded and called. A maid an- 
swered; I gave my name and said it 
was necessary for me to speak to Mrs. 
Greenway. The maid said that Mrs. 
Greenway was sleeping. I said : 

“Has she had any visitors since she 
returned from her drive?” 

The maid hésitated and I said: 
“This is important. Answer the ques- 
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tion or wake Mrs. Greenway and give 
her my name.” 

The maid said that Mrs. Greenway 
had received no visitors. She had re- 
tired immediately after arriving. 

I said: “She couldn’t hâve visitors 
without you knowing it?” 

The maid was very certain. “No, 
sir — she could not.” 

“Fine,” I told her. “Now wake Mrs. 
Greenway up, tell her Mr. Davies is 
calling and it is very important.” 

The maid started to protest and I 
spoke sharply and to the point. After 
about a minute Mrs. Greenway said 
irrita bly: 

“What is it, Mr. Davies? I was 
sleeping.” 

“Sorry,” I told her. “You haven’t 
seen Miss Gale since you returned?” 

Mrs. Greenway said: “Of course 
not!” 

“Good.” I watched Julie’s narrowed, 
dark eyes. “You remember what Mr. 
Rader looks like?” 

Mrs. Greenway snapped: “Of 
course.” 

I interrupted. “Rader is outside, 
somewhere near the house. Send some- 
one out to tell Rader to corne in and 
stay near you. But don’t stay alone 
while you do it.” 

Mrs. Greenway’s voice held sudden 
fear. “What is the matter — what has 
happened?” 

“Nothing,” I said quietly. “I’m 
coming up right away. I don’t want 
you to be left alone until I get there. 
I want Rader inside and near you —” 

Mrs. Greenway said in a high- 
pitched voice: “Nonsense!” 
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I spoke slowly. “When you talked 
to me this morning and said you were 
afraid of a certain woman — I was in- 
clined to think there wasn’t much 
reason for you to be afraid. Do you 
remember what you said to me?” 

There was silence at the other end 
of the wire. 

“You said,” I told her, “ ‘a woman 
can kill. Men aren’t the only killers.’ ” 

Mrs. Greenway spoke rapidly, in a 
high-pitched voice. 

“You are afraid that Nancy—” 

I interrupted. “Send someone out 
for Rader. Tell that person what he 
looks like. Hâve someone stay with 
you. Fil be right up.” 

Mrs. Greenway said in a shaken 
voice: “Yes — yes — I will!” 

I turned the key in the lock, at the 
side of the two-storied garage build¬ 
ing. The door gave way and I went 
inside. According to Rader, who had 
left Mrs. Greenway locked in her 
room, this was the door Nancy Gale 
had entered. Rader followed me in. 
The small hallway was dark. 

I found the light switch, snapped it. 
Stairs ran up from the hallway to the 
next floor, where the chauffeur and 
footman had rooms. To the right of 
the stairs was a door. Rader said: 

“That’s the door leading into the 
garage. Mrs. G. said the one leading 
into her house is halfway back in the 
garage, and on the left as you go back.” 

I gave the door on the right a shove, 
but it didn’t move. When I pulled it 
towards me, it opened. There was dull 
light in the rear of the place as we 
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walked past two cars, side by side. 

“Door’s on the left,” Rader said. 

Behind the two cars were barrels of 
gas and oil and a long work bench with 
some small machinery on it. I stopped 
and looked to the left when \#e were 
near the work bench. Rader said: 

“God!” 

The body was lying face downward. 
I went over close to it. The door lead- 
ing into Mrs. Greenwày’s house was 
less than three feet from the head. A 
small, blue hat lay several feet from 
the body, battered out of shape. A 
blue hand-bag was close against the 
base of the door, which was closed. 

Leaning down I turned the body 
over. Rader, standing close to me, 
muttered: 

“Nancy Gale — ail right!” 

I said: “Nancy Gale — but not ail 
right. Dead as hell!” 

“Head smashed. Lot of blows.” 

I nodded. “Back of the head, top 
of the head — across the forehead. 
Probably got the first from behind 
and wasn’t worried about any of the 
others.” 

I got a handkerchief around my 
right hand and picked up the bag. 

I took the bag over to a clean spot 
on the work bench and opened it. It 
took five minutes to look over the 
contents, and the five minutes were 
wasted. 

Lipstick, rouge, powder, small 
bills and change. Some criticisms of a 
concert of hers. Two handkerchiefs. 
A hunk of green jade in the shape of a 
monkey. A small tin of aspirin. A vial 
of some sort of perfume. That was ail. 


I got the contents back in the bag, 
put the bag where I’d found it. 

“No good, eh?” Rader said. 

I shook my head. “Poke around the 
dead lady a little,” I ordered. “But 
don’t move her any more than you 
hâve to.” 

I walked around the garage, looking 
at a lot of things pretty carefully. 
When I got back to Rader he was 
shaking his head. 

“Sport dress, hat and gloves — 
gloves on, hat off. Nothing in the 
pockets but a blue handkerchief to 
match the blue of the dress. You went 
through the bag.” 

I nodded. “No key to the garage?” 

Rader frowned. “If there is one — 
I missed it.” 

I shrugged. “Maybe the murderer 
didn’t,” I said. “Fil check up.” 

The check-up didn’t do any good. 
I stood near the door leading to Mrs. 
Greenway’s house. There was a knob 
on it, but no lock. I used a handker¬ 
chief again and turned the knob. 
Nothing happened. 

Rader said: “Mrs. G. told you it 
was kept bolted on the inside.” 

I nodded. The next ten minutes 
were spent in looking over the garage 
for the second time. Nothing turned 
up. Rader and I stood near the body. 

“You go to Mrs. Greenway and tell 
her about this,” I said. “Then call the 
police. Fil keep in touch with you. 
Better stick around here. Your story 
to them is that the agency was hired 
to protect her. She can tell them what 
she was afraid of. You were tailing 
Mrs. Greenway; saw a woman enter 
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here and called me. We came in and 
found Nancy Gale.” 

Rader said: “Okay. Do we forget 
about Joey Tay and McQuirter?” 

I nodded. “And the fact that I 
called Nancy Gale at her apartment, 
after you called me and said she’d corne 
in here — and someone who said she 
was Nancy answered the phone.” 

Rader said: “The hell you say!” 

We went away from the body of 
Nancy Gale, towards the door that 
led from the garage to the hallway. At 
the foot of the stairs I stopped and 
looked towards the first floor. 

Rader said: “Want to take a look 
up there?” 

I shook my head. “The police can 
do that. If I’d known that Nancy was 
being smashed out I’d hâve told you 
to stay outside. I didn’t know, soyou 
went to the old lady. That left the 
murderer the chance to get out to the 
Street, if that was what happened.” 

We went to the Street and shut the 
door behind us. When I tried the door 
from the outside it was locked. I gave 
Rader the key. 

“When you get to Mrs. Greenway, 
break the kill news to her gently, 
Rader. Remember, she’s 80.” 

Rader said: “I got a hunch she can 
take it.” 

The doorman swung open an ornate 
door and I went into the foyer. A uni- 
formed gentleman near a switchboard 
turned his head in my direction. 

“Miss Nancy Gale. That’s Apart¬ 
ment 1803, isn’t it? The name is 
Davies and I’m expected.” 
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The uniformed one nodded and 
plugged in. I walked over soft carpet, 
went into the nearest elevator and up 
to Apartment 1803. 

I pressed the button and after about 
ten seconds the door was opened. The 
maid was in a quiet uniform. She had 
very large brown eyes and a fat face. 

“Miss Gale among those présent?” 
I asked cheerfully. 

She shook her head. “No, sir.” 

I nodded. “I know.” 

I moved into the foyer of the 
apartment. The maid’s large eyes 
grew larger. 

“But Miss Gale is not —” 

I nodded again. “I know that. 
What’s your name?” 

Her lips tightened. I stopped smil- 
ing. “Rather talk at the police sta¬ 
tion?” 

“You’re not the police,” she said. 

“I’m damn’ near the police,” I told 
her harshly. “And you're damn’ near 
the police right now.” 

I kicked the door closed. She stood 
near a gray wall and watched me. 

“Why did you play two parts a 
lit de while ago, when I phoned Miss 
Gale?” I said. 

Fear showed in her eyes. I said: 
“Ever been mixed up in a murder?” 

Her lips parted; she stared at me. 

“You’ve got a good chance to be,” 
I told her. “You tried to do Nancy 
Gale’s voice over the phone. You did 
a fair job — your voice has something 
of the same quality. But Nancy Gale 
wasn’t here when I called. That mixes 
you up in a murder.” 

She said tremulously: “A murder?” 
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I nodded. “Why did y ou do the 
voice job?” I asked softly. 

She took the back of her left hand 
away from her lips. 

“She told me to,” she said slowly. 
“She said Mr. Cummings might call 

— that’s her fiancé. She wanted him 
to think that she was at home. I was 
just to say that she felt bad, couldn’t 
see him. And then hang up.” 

I shook my head. “You’re lying. I 
told you my name was Stevens. And 
still you played Nancy Gale.” 

She said: “I thought Mr. Cum- 
mings might be trying to —” 

I smiled. “Trick Nancy Gale?” 

She nodded. “That’s the truth — 
the whole truth,” she said. 

There was a brief silence. “Ail right 

— I think that’s straight,” I said. “She 
was playing games with him, eh? And 
he suspected her?” 

She just stared at me. I said gently: 
“Where was Miss Gale going, when 
she left here?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know 

— I ne ver knew where she went. I’m 
just — her maid.” 

I said: “Well, you’re not her maid 
any more. She’s dead. Murdered.” 

She shut her eyes and lowered her 
head. 

“Show me the téléphoné,” I said. 

She opened her eyes and looked stu- 
pidly at me. After a short time she 
turned and went along a hall. 

Near the living-room she stepped 
aside. I stopped and said: 

“You sit near the phone. It won’t 
hurt for you to hear what I say.” 

She sank down on a divan and cov- 


ered her fat face with her hands. I 
called Mrs. Greenway’s house. 

A voice said: “Yeah — hello!” 

“Calling Mr. Rader,” I stated. “Is 
he around?” 

The voice said: “Yeah— there’s a 
lot of us around.” 

I eut in. “Get me Rader, will you? 
It’s Dion Davies talking.” 

The voice said: “Say — I figured 
that out. This is Delahenty.” 

“I figured that out, too,” I told 
him. “Sergeant Delahenty, isn’t it?” 

He chuckled. “They haven’t busted 
me yet. Say — you got an inside on 
this job, Davies?” 

I said: “Sure — I was sitting in one 
of the cars when she was knifed.” 

Delahenty swore. “The knife must 
hâve had a solid handle,” he said. 
“Here’s Rader —” 

Rader spoke tonelessly. “Rader.” 

“Can anyone hear you talk?” I 
asked. 

“No. Booth — sound-proof.” 

“Anything turn up, besides the 
police?” 

Rader said: “Yeah — things are 
popping. That tough lieutenant, Fend- 
ler, came along. He found something.” 

“What did he find?” I asked. 

“An extra cane of the old lady’s. 
Bloodstained, with some hair on it. 
No fingerprints. He found it inside 
the house, on the other side of the 
door leading in from the garage.” 

I thought that over. It was some- 
thing I hadn’t expected. Rader said: 

“You still on?” 

“Yeah,” I replied. “Still on. Is 
Fendler going at Mrs. Greenway?” 
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Rader swore. “Sure, but carefully. 
She’s seen what he’s getting at and 
already has called him a damn’ fool.” 

“What’s her story on the cane?” I 
asked. “How’d the murderer get it?” 

Rader said: “She says she hasn’t 
used the cane in months. It was in a 
closet on the Street floor, the last she 
knew about it. Someone gave it to 
her as a présent, but it was too heavy. 
She put it in the closet herself.” 

I said: “What’s Fendler’s idea of a 
motive?” 

“Seems to think the old lady knew 
her granddaughter hated her. Sent for 
her, trapped her and killed her. Mur- 
der because of fear. Didn’t think she’d 
be suspected if Nancy was killed in 
the garage. And her âge, too — fig- 
ured that would get her off. Fendler 
hasn’t said that, but his mind seems to 
be working that way.” 

I thought that over. “How’s your 
mind working?” 

Rader swore. “The cane was the 
weapon. The murderer wore gloves. 
The murderer got inside the house, 
even though the servants swear the 
inner boit was shot. The servants 
seem to be ail right — three of them. 
I can’t figure Mrs. G. She’s a strong 
woman, physically and mentally, for 
her âge. And she was afraid of Nancy.” 

I said: “Ail right — stick around 
and keep your eyes open. I’ll call you.” 

Hanging up, I looked at the maid. 
“What’s your name — I asked that 
once before.” 

“Bunter, Norah Bunter.” 

“Nice name,” I told her. “Even for 
a liar.” 
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She sat up straight, and there was 
rage in her brown eyes. 

“You’re taking this pretty hard — 
considering how little you know about 
it,” I said slowly. 

She was breathing quickly. “I was 
Miss Gale’s — maid — for two 
years —” 

“Sure,” I agreed. “It’s a shock.” I 
went over close to her and looked 
down at her. “Why did Nancy Gale 
go to Sylvia Greenway’s house this 
afternoon?” 

Her eyes held a sullen expression. 
“I didn’t know she went to Mrs. 
Greenway’s house,” she said in the 
same dull voice. “Ail I knew was—” 

She checked herself, shook her head. 
I went to the divan and sat down. 

“Go ahead,” I advised. “It’s easier 
to tell me than to tell the police. I’m 
a sentimental guy.” 

She made a little gesture. 

“I knew that she hated Mrs. Green- 
way. And yet — she was afraid of 
Mrs. Green way. She said her grand- 
mother was a hard, strong woman.” 

“Many women are hard and strong,” 
I said. “Why was she afraid of Mrs. 
Greenway?” 

Norah Bunter pressed her lips 
tightly together. I waited. 

“I don’t know,” she said finally. 
“But she was afraid of her. She did 
what Mrs. Greenway made her do.” 

I nodded. “What did Mrs. Green¬ 
way make her do?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. 
But she sent for Miss Gale often. She 
made her sneak into the house — she 
couldn’t use the main entrance. She 
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had to go in through the garage. Miss 
Gale would corne back hating her.” 

“You wouldn’t be fooling me, 
would you?” I asked. 

She stared blankly at me. I went to 
the phone and called the office. When 
I got Julie I said: 

“Any news from Mr. Dancer?” 

Julie said: “A wire from Chicago—” 

I said: “So? Well, I’m in Miss Gale’s 
apartment.” I gave her the address 
and apartment number. “I’ve been 
talking with the maid, Norah Bunter, 
the one who played she was Miss Gale, 
over the phone. I’m going to talk with 
her some more. She had her orders 
from someone, and I don’t need two 
guesses on that. Perhaps if I stick 
around, they may show — for a 
check-up, and I’U get a story. Fm 
playing it that way. I wanted you to 
know in case you had to reach me.” 

Julie’s voice sounded hard. “Very 
well, Mr. Davies.” 

I called the Greenway house again, 
got a dumb dick and then Rader. 

“Anything new?” I asked. 

Rader said that Lieutenant Fendler 
was still batteririg away at Mrs. Green¬ 
way. He believed she’d killed her 
granddaughter in the garage and then 
had corne into the house and had 
been careless about the cane. She had 
picked a time when her footman was 
off duty and her chauffeur was at the 
bail game. One of the other servants 
was away, too. Fendler hadn’t got the 
motive yet, but thought it had some- 
thing to do with money. 

I said: “When he says that Mrs. G. 
was careless with her cane it’s a beauti- 


ful understatement. Apparently she 
left it around for anyone to pick up.” 

Rader said: “Mrs. G. hasn’t men- 
tioned Joey Tay or McQuirter, or the 
beer business. Not yet. She’s sitting 
up and snapping back at Fendler.” 

I said: “Pretty good for 80, eh? 
Well, stick around.” 

Hanging up, I turned towards 
Norah Bunter. 

“Who do you think murdered Miss 
Gale?” I asked softly. 

She shivered. “I don’t — know.” 

“You know something you’re not 
telling me. That puts you in a bad 
spot. A very bad spot. The police 
think Sylvia Greenway murdered 
Miss Gale.” 

She shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “Ail I know is that 
Miss Gale was afraid of her.” 

I said: “You think Mrs. Greenway 
killed your mistress, Norah?” 

Her eyes flashed anger. “Don’t call 
me Norah!” she snapped. 

“Several pardons,” I said. “Isn’t 
your name Norah? You can call me 
Dion, or Dee, if you wish.” 

Her eyes were narrowed, sullen. I 
spoke in a soft voice. 

“Nancy Gale was afraid of Sylvia 
Greenway. Mrs. Greenway is a hard, 
strong woman. She made Nancy do 
things she didn’t want to do. Made 
her sneak into her house through the 
garage. Nancy would return here hat¬ 
ing her grandmother. You’ve said 
those things.” 

Norah Bunter said dully: “Yes—” 

I nodded. “You’ve suggested that 
the murdered woman’s fiancé suspect- 
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ed her of being something-or-other 

— and Nancy knew that. So when he 
tried to trick her, Nancy had you try 
to trick him.” 

She looked at me with narrowed 
gray eyes, but did not speak. 

I said: “You wouldn’t keep any- 
thing back from me, would you? 
Nothing that might get you a stretch 
of years in jail?” 

“I’ve told you ail I know,” she said. 

“Fine,” I said. “And just to show 
you that I appreciate your frankness 

— Fil tell you ail I know.” 

She opened her eyes, and her Angers 
moved nervously. 

“Once upon a time,” I told her 
pleasantly, “there was a racketeer by 
the name of Joey Tay. He had —” 

I checked myself as her eyes stared 
past me, towards the entrance of the 
living-room. I didn’t turn. My right 
hand slid downward until a voice 
said: 

“Never mind the gestures, Davies! 
Keep those hands up!” 

The voice was very low and very 
hard. I stood perfectly still. Norah 
Bunter leaned back again, closed her 
eyes and drew a deep breath. She said 
bitterly: 

“I wish to God I was dead!” 

“You may get the wish, at that,” I 
told Norah Bunter. “They hanged a 
woman out West, not so long ago — 
and if the law can hang them it can 
burn them.” 

She swayed to her feet and called 
shrilly: “No — no —” 

Another voice behind me said: 
“Shut up — and sit down!” 
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Norah Bunter turned sidewise and 
half fell on the divan. 

I said: “Don’t be rough with her, 
McQuirter.” 

When I turned around, McQuirter 
was standing just inside the living- 
room. Both hands were in pockets of 
his suit coat. 

Five feet nearer me, and slightly to 
the left of McQuirter, stood Joey 
Tay. He was wearing a close-fitting 
blue serge suit and there was a white 
flower in a buttonhole. His small, 
dark eyes were on mine — his right 
hand was buried in the right pocket 
of his blue serge suit coat. He was 
medium in size, smooth-shaven and 
pale. His very new soft hat was turned 
down in front. 

I said: “Hello, Joey.” 

His voice was cold but easy. “Hello, 
Davies. Social call?” 

I shook my head. “My partner and 
I talked things over and he thought 
I’d better drop in on Miss Bunter.” 

Tay said: “Yeah? I thought Dancer 
was out of town.” 

I nodded. “He is. But the town he’s 
in has a téléphoné.” 

Tay said: “So? Must be a big 
town.” 

“Chicago,” I replied. “They’ve 
been trying to get a phone for a long 
time. I think it’s a good thing.” 

McQuirter said harshly: “Who the 
hell cares what you think, Davies?” 

I made clickmg sound. “Mr. Mc¬ 
Quirter! Is that nice?” 

McQuirter jerked an automatic 
from his right pocket. He held it 
low and moved the muzzle slightly. 
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“Is that nice, Davies?” he said 
huskily. 

Tay looked at McQuirter without 
moving his head. 

“Put the water pistol away, Mac,” 
he ordered quietly. “If there’s any 
killing to be done around here — 
VU do it.” 

McQuirter shrugged. “Okay,” he 
said, and got his gun out of sight. 

I looked at Joey Tay’s buried right 
hand, then at his eyes. Tay smiled 
just a little, and his smile wasn’t too 
pleasant. He tilted not much of a 
chin in the direction of Norah Bunter. 

“Trying to get something out of 
her, Davies?” 

I said: “Yeah — a girl by the name 
of Nancy Gale was murdered this 
afternoon. Maybe you’ve heard of 
her.” 

Tay smiled so that his teeth showed, 
but his eyes were hard. 

“The name sounds familiar,” he 
said calmly. 

I nodded. “When you walk into her 
apartment the way you did just 
now — I should think it would.” 

Tay nodded very slowly. “Did 
Norah tell you anything that helped, 
Davies?” he asked in the same easy 
tone. 

I said: “Yes — and no.” 

Norah Bunter pulled herself up, 
turned wide eyes towards Joey Tay. 

“No — I haven’t said —” 

Tay moved his right hand upward 
from the pocket. Norah Bunter was 
on her feet, facing him. She took a 
step towards him and sank to her 
knees. 


“Joey — Joey!” 

Her voice was pleading. The gun 
hand jerked and a Maxim-silencer 
that only half worked gave a loud 
popping sound. Norah Bunter gasped: 
“Joey — I didn’t —” 

Her body slipped downward, crum- 
pied on the rug near the divan. I 
stood very still, looking down at her. 
After the fall she didn’t move much. 

Tay said softly: “Take a look, 
Mac.” 

McQuirter went past me and bent 
over the crumpled figure. When he 
straightened up he said: 

“That did it, Joey — she’s 
through.” 

I kept on standing still. Joey Tay 
said: “Damned if I thought Norah 
would suicide this way.” 

He looked down at the body, 
shook his head slowly from side to 
side. 

McQuirter said huskily: “She was 
in a tough spot, Joey — I guess it 
was the only way out.” 

I stood very still and kept very 
quiet. 

Tay said: “Sit down on the sofa, 
there, Davies. See that cigarette box? 
Pick it up and put it down again. 
Lift that decanter, and use your 
fingers.” 

I did as I was told. “How about 
pressing my fingertips on the wood 
of the table?” I asked. “It’ll take a 
good print.” 

Tay smiled grimly. “We don’t 
want to overdo things. Now sit back 
and listen.” He turned to McQuirter, 
who was standing behind him again. 
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‘Keep your hands off everything, 
Mac — and we go out the way we 
came in — the service entrance, ail 
the way down. Handkerchiefs on the 
knobs again.” 

McQuirter nodded. Tay handed 
him the gun he’d used on Norah 
Bunter. 

“Fix it so it’ll be sure to go off 
again,” he ordered. “Fil talk fast, 
Davies. It happened like this — you 
suspected her of the murder of Nancy 
Gale. You came up and gave her the 
Works. She shot you and suicided. 
The gun will be in her hand, and the 
silencer won’t count, one way or the 
other. Simple, eh?” 

I said: ‘‘Very. Only how will the 
police know I suspected her of the 
murder of Nancy Gale?” 

Tay said: “They won’t tyotv it — 
but they’ll figure it that way. You 
discovered the body, and you came 
here.” 

I said: “Joey — you’re getting old. 
They’ll figure I came here to question 
the maid. They won’t figure I sus- 
pected her.” 

Tay shrugged. ‘‘When they look 
over her suicide and your kill — 
they’ll figure you got something on 
her.” 

I said: “Good — that will let Mrs. 
Greenway out.” 

Tay narrowed his eyes. “That’U 
dépend,” he said coldly. ‘‘It’ll dépend 
on just one thing.” 

I leaned back on the divan and 
nodded my head. 

“Joey,” I said quietly, “did you 
hâve to murder Nancy Gale to frame 


the old lady? If you’d knocked off 
Mrs. Greenway — wouldn’t that hâve 
closed up the beer garden across 
42nd Street, and let you clean up?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know 
how she has things fixed, after her 
death,” he said slowly. “I’d rather 
see her live and order it closed up.” 

I nodded. “Norah Bunter’s dead. 
I’U be dead. Then you get after 
Mrs. Greenway. You can fix it so that 
the police know the truth, if Mrs. 
Greenway closes up her spot across 
the Street from The American Gardens. 
But if she doesnt close it up —” 

“We’ll just fix it so things look 
tougher for the old lady,” Tay said 
softly. 

I watched McQuirter fiddling with 
the gun. Tay said: 

“You had a chance, Davies. There 
was money in it for you. You wouldn’t 
give us reports.” 

I shook my head. “You slipped on 
that. The reports wouldn’t hâve done 
you any good. Mrs. Greenway would 
hâve laughed at you. She didn’t give 
a damn about Nancy Gale. She was 
afraid of her.” 

McQuirter stopped fooling with 
the gun and looked sharply at me. 
Tay said: “Oh, yeah?” 

I nodded. “A woman can kill,” I 
said slowly. “That was in the old 
lady’s mind.” 

Tay ran left-hand fingers across his 
forehead. He smiled with his lips. 

“You put yourself in a spot, Davies. 
You didn’t go through with us. Then 
the old lady went to you, and you 
played in with her.” 
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“Sure,” I said. “And then you had 
to work fast, before things got away 
from you.” 

McQuirter spoke anxiously: “Lis- 
ten, Boss — he’s talking a lot, and —” 

“And that doesn’t matter,” Tay 
said in a hard voice. “He’s having his 
final chat.” 

I said: “Norah Bunter called you 
Joey, before you shot her out, Tay. 
She fed me a wild story about Nancy 
being afraid of her grandmother. 
That was the bunk. Nancy was only 
afraid of one thing.” 

Tay said: “What?” 

I looked at his narrowed eyes. 
“You,” I told him. “She was playing 
nasty with her fiancé, because you 
were more interesting, because you 
could take her places on the quiet 
and show her things. A nice girl 
falling for a big-shot racketeer. That’s 
happened before. And you put Norah 
Bunter in as her maid. Right?” 

Tay smiled coldly: “You were a 
pretty good dick at that, Davies.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “It wasn’t hard 
to figure. You’d been seen once or 
twice. One of my boys got some 
underground stuff. And when you 
tried to frame Nancy by having us 
trail that other girl — you did a fair 
job. The reason you did so good a 
job was because you knew Nancy 
pretty well. And you had to hâve 
help on the inside. Norah Bunter 
tipped you when you could safely 
produce your imitation Nancy Gale 
for us. That was when the real 
Nancy was not going to be moving 
around town.” 


Tay said: “Well, well!” 

I nodded. “You had to fake a 
Nancy Gale for us, Tay,” I said, 
“because the real Nancy Gale had 
got wise to you. She was afraid of 
you, but she knew what you were 
trying to do. You were afraid she’d 
take it to the old lady, and with her 
information Mrs. Greenway could 
wind you up quick. Perhaps you had 
some other reason — enough to make 
you want to kill. You had Nancy 
stopped, and in a way that you 
could still play against Mrs. Green- 
way.” 

Tay moved his buried right hand 
slightly in the right pocket of the 
blue serge suit. 

“How did Norah murder Nancy 
Gale?” he asked in a peculiar tone. 
“With the old lady’s cane? How did 
she get into the garage? How did she 
get out?” 

I forced a smile. 

Tay said: “YouVe been pretty 
bright up to this point. Dancer and 
Davies, Ltd. A tough agency. How’d 
Norah do the job on Nancy Gale, 
Davies?” 

I shook my head. “I haven’t the 
slightest idea,” I said. “I don’t know 
why Nancy Gale went in the garage 
entrance. I don’t know how Norah 
Bunter got the cane, or how she got 
away. I don’t tyiow that Norah 
Bunter was the murderer. But I do 
know that she falced Nancy Gale’s 
voice on the phone, after Nancy 
was dead. That was the tip-off. She 
faked, thinking it would make things 
tougher, hold back the discovery 
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of the body. It wasn’t sense, but she 
was getting panicky. And she was 
losing her nerve, when I talked to 
her. She felt I suspected her, when I 
really didn’t. I was trying to get at 
the murderer through her. Trying 
to frighten her by making her think 
she was suspected. And suddenly I 
realized her fear was deep — and 
that she was —” 

Tay said: “Gun ail right, Mac?” 

McQuirter’s voice was husky. 
“Yeah.” 

He handed it to Tay. Looking at 
me, Tay took his right hand from 
the coat pocket and held the Maxim- 
silenced gun in it. His face was 
expressionless. 

‘‘In a way — you were a good guy, 
Davies. You had a lot of things 
right.” He broke off, spoke to Mc- 
Quirter without taking his eyes from 
mine. “Get a handkerchief ready — 
so I can wipe off this gun before we 
squeeze it into Norah’s fingers.” 

McQuirter said: “Yeah — and re- 
member she was left-handed.” 

Tay swore tonelessly. “I remem- 
bered that when I gave her the dose. 
The coroner’ll say she could suicide 
the way things are.” 

He looked at me again, with eyes 
almost closed. 

“It’s the hour for kiddies, on the 
radio, Davies — so Tll end up to- 
night’s story before I sign you off.” 

I tried to get a smile going, but it 
didn’t work. Tay said very softly: 

“Norah Bunter got the old lady’s 
cane — a few days ago. She went 
over with a note from Nancy Gale 
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to Mrs. Greenway. The closet door, 
downstairs, was open. Norah got the 
cane under her coat. One of the boys 
worked a couple of nights and had 
some keys made for the garage lock. 
It wasn’t much of a job.” 

McQuirter was looking at the 
body of Norah Bunter. Tay kept his 
eyes on mine. 

“Today Norah went to the garage 
with the cane — while the old lady 
was out driving. She hid in the cellar 
until the car came in and the chauf¬ 
feur cleared out. Then she used the 
garage phone and called Nancy Gale. 
She said her sister was ill — she’d 
been called away. And that the old 
lady had telephoned that she wanted 
Miss Gale to corne to the house 
immediately, entering by the garage. 
She was in trouble. Nancy had gone 
into the house through the garage 
before and naturally she had the 
key to that side door. 

Tay shrugged. “Nancy Gale went 
to the garage — and Norah used the 
cane. I promised her ten grand, or a 
lot of trouble if she didn’t do the 
job.” 

I said shakily: “She did the job — 
but she got the trouble.” 

Tay spoke very quietly. “You 
were close to her, getting to her.” 

I tried to keep my voice steady. 
“The cane was found inside the 
house — and the door was bolted 
on the inside.” 

Tay smiled just a little. “I had one 
of the boys inside the house, reading 
meters. He went in just as the old 
lady came in from her drive, and 
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stalled around, fixing a couple of 
them. He unbolted the garage door 
— the one leading to the house. 
After Norah did the job she took 
her time, went into the house and 
dropped the cane, shoved the boit 
back and left by the servants’ en- 
trance of the house.” 

I said: “Maybe the police will 
think about the meter reader — and 
look him up.” 

Tay shrugged. “He’s riding out of 
town right now, and he hasn’t got a 
record. Norah’s dead — a suicide after 
she shot you dead. The police may 
worry about that — but the old 
lady’s on the spot. She was afraid of 
Nancy, because Nancy always needed 
money and the old lady didn’t give 
it to her. And there’s the blood- 
stained cane.” 

I said: “You may win — if Mrs. 
Greenway gets scared and thinks you 
can help her out of a jam. She may let 
you clean up on 42nd Street —” 

Tay’s voice was hard. “Stand up, 
Davies! Over there beside Norah.” 

I stood up and he lifted his right 
hand. There was a sharp crack from 
somewhere beyond him. Tay dropped 
the gun and went down. McQuirter 
swore and swung around. I started to 
dive for McQuirter, and heard Julie 
say: 

“Hands out from your sides, Mc- 
Quirter!” 

I straightened, picked up the si- 
lenced gun from the floor and got 
the other gun from Tay’s pocket. 
Then I went over to McQuirter and 
got his one gun. 


Julie said: “I had to shoot, Dee.” 

I said: “You certainly did.” I went 
over and looked at Joey Tay. Julie’s 
bulle t had got him low under the 
heart. His eyes hated me, but he 
didn’t speak. 

Julie said: “Did he get you, Dee?” 

“You didn’t give him time,” I 
said. “Call an ambulance.” 

Julie called an ambulance. 

“Hear the kiddies’ hour story?” I 
asked. 

Julie said: “Most of it. I got to 
thinking and decided I’d better corne 
up the way they did — service eleva- 
tor. They’d left the servants’ door 
conveniently unlocked, and I’ve been 
waiting to hear their story. I waited 
almost too long, and had to shoot.” 

I brushed sweat off my forehead. 
“Wish I’d known you were there,” I 
said. “Now call the police.” 

While she was doing it I said to 
Tay: “You’ll sell that beer garden 
lease cheap now, w'on’t you? Need 
the money for defense, eh?” 

Tay said thinly: “I won’t — hâve 

— to worry.” 

McQuirter swore hoarsely. 

“Any calls while I was away, Miss 

Ryan?” I asked Julie. 

She grinned. “Mr. Dancer — called 

— from Chicago —” 

I put the hand that didn’t hold a 
gun on her shoulder. 

“Well, he’ll be glad to learn you 
saved his partner for him,” I said. 

Julie’s eyes were very dark and 
very hard to read. 

“Yes,” she said very slowly, “I 
expect — he will.” 



A NIGHT AT THE THEATER 

by BEN RAY REDMAN 


I CAn’t PRETEND TO EXPLAIN HOW IT 

happened, but I can swear that I 
saw it happen — just two weeks ago 
this evening, beginning at exactly 9 
p.m. Since then I hâve talked to sci- 
entists and télévision engineers, telling 
them something of the story, and 
those who didn’t laugh in disbelief 
could do no better than to remind me 
of the old theory that no light-wave 
ever ceases and no sound-wave ever 
dies. Perhaps they should not be asked 
to do better, perhaps that is explana- 
tionl enough. In any case, this is what 
happened : 

It vvas, as I hâve said, exactly two 
weeks ago this evening. I was alone in 
the house because my wife was on 
night duty at the local filter-board 
center, where she is working in con¬ 
nection with the national air-defense 
program. I had eaten a cold supper 
and was planning to get into bed 
early and read myself to sleep. But 
before doing that I decided to watch 
a half-hour télévision program that 
promised to be better than average. 
I did watch it, sitting in a comforta- 
ble chair, with a drink that I could 
easily replenish on the table beside 
me, in a room that was completely 
dark except for the light from the 
télévision screen. And the program 
was really quite good; at least, it 
seemed so with the help of the drinks. 
When it was finished I got up to turn 
off the set — but before I could reach 


the dial I saw something on the screen 
that didn’t look like a closing com¬ 
mercial. Nor did it sound like one. 

What I could see and hear was a 
play that was already in progress. 
Judging by the costumes of the man 
and woman who were on the stage, of 
which the télévision caméra was 
giving me a close view, it was a cos¬ 
tume piece, and, judging by the ac¬ 
cents of the actors, it was an English 
comedy. In fact, the man was obvi- 
ously an Englishman of the Lord 
Dundreary type. At that précisé mo¬ 
ment he was cackling, “Ha! ha! ha!” 
In the face of this highly intelligent 
utterance his pretty companion asked: 
“What’s the matter?” And he re- 
plied: “That wath a joke, that wath.” 

As he spoke these words, the 
caméra — or probably one of a bat- 
tery of caméras — eut from the stage 
to what looked like a real audience in 
a real theatre. I barely had time to 
calculate that the theatre probably 
held a thousand people, and to note 
with surprise that ail the spectators 
seemed to be dressed for a costume 
party, when the entire audience rose 
to its feet and began to applaud 
vigorously, with a few cheers sound- 
ing above the handclapping. But the 
faces were not turned towards the 
stage. They were turned toward the 
rear of the theatre. 

To the back of the theatre the télé¬ 
vision caméra took me, and I saw that 
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the cause of the démonstration was a 
party of four persons who had just 
arrived. Two men and two women 
were in the party. The younger man 
was wearing an old-fashioned uniform 
of an American army ofïicer, with 
what I managed to recognize as a 
major’s epaulets. He had thick hair, 
a high forehead, heavy sideburns, and 
a military mustache, and he looked as 
if he might be in his late twenties. 
The younger woman had a rather 
plain but intelligent face, and I 
noticed that she was wearing a heavy, 
elaborate necklace. The older woman 
was a plump, apparently placid mid- 
dle-aged person, in an evening dress 
that revealed her full, smooth shoul- 
ders and short, fat arms. There were 
— rather coquettishly, I thought — 
flowers in her hair. 

But it was the fourth member of 
the party, the second and older man, 
who instantly caught my eye and held 
it fascinated. He was tall and gaunt 
and stooped and homely. There were 
deep furrows in his lean cheeks, and 
his great eyes looked as if they had 
brooded over ail the sorrows of man- 
kind. His hair was shaggy, his upper 
lip clean-shaven, his beard close- 
cropped. He was wearing a dark suit, 
with a black tie folded across the 
front of his white shirt. 

While I stared at him in amaze- 
ment, the party of four began to 
move, guided by an usher and another 
man, a nondescript fellow — possibly 
some sort of attendant — bringing up 
the rear. The caméra followed the 
group, and so did I. 
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I watched them go up a short stair- 
way, pass through what I took to be a 
side aisle of the dress circle, go through 
a door into a narrow hallway, and from 
the hallway enter a stage box. (To be 
completely accurate, they did not ail 
enter the box. The nondescript man 
stopped outside the door that led 
into the hallway.) The young officer 
and the young woman took the seats 
nearest the front of the box. The 
older woman chose to sit a little 
farther back. The older man lowered 
himself into a large rocking-chair 
that was placed in the rear of the box. 
From this comfortable position he 
could see the stage, but only a small 
portion of the audience — and only a 
few of the audience could see him. 

As soon as the party was seated, the 
caméra panned over the audience, 
showing their glances upturned to- 
wards the box, and their momentary 
indifférence to what was happening 
on the stage. And then the caméra 
swung round again to move in on the 
box from the audience’s point of view. 
I saw that the double box in which 
the party of four sat was decorated 
with draped Union flags, and I saw 
that the flags ffamed a picture of 
George Washington. But I did not 
need this view to tell me what I was 
watching or where I was. I had known 
for some time. I was, by the grâce of 
my télévision screen, in Ford’s Opéra 
House, on Tenth Street, between E 
Street and F Street, in the city of 
Washington, D. C. — and the time 
was the night of April 14, 1865. 

I was also sitting in an armchair in 
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the living-room of my own house, 
and I had a drink in my hand. But 
I had no idea of how I liad got back 
to my chair, after being checked in 
the act of switching off the TV set, or 
of when I had mixed the new drink. 

Moment followed moment now, 
with relentless fatality, as I watched 
the great drama unroll, while the 
little play upon the stage claimed, 
from time to time, my fleeting atten¬ 
tion. The télévision caméras gave me 
complété freedom of vision. They 
enabled me to study the President’s 
vvorn, kindly face in ail the intimacy 
of a close-up. They made it possible 
for me to sit beside the President’s 
wife, and to marvel that so placid an 
exterior could conceal the mad jeal- 
ousies that I knew were there. I looked 
with interest at the young officer 
vvhom I now remembered to be Ma¬ 
jor Henry Reed Rathbone, attached 
to the War Office. I even managed to 
work up some interest in his fiancée, 
Miss Clara Harris, who previously 
had been only a printed name to me. 
She was not my type, but I found her 
pleasant enough. 

From the TV 7 screen came the voice 
of the actor who was playing the ab- 
surdly exaggerated rôle of “Our 
American Cousin” — and adding ex- 
aggerations of his own to the written 
part. Through the camera’s eye I 
could see the peephole that had been 
bored, only that afternoon, in the 
door of the President’s box; and I 
could see the wooden bar that had 
been so placed that the door from the 
dress circle into the little hallway 
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could be barricaded from within. 
Through the camera’s eye I could see 
the nondescript man — now known 
to me as John F. Parker, bodyguard 
— desert his post by that same door, 
desert the man in the big rocking- 
chair, and stroll downstairs and out 
into the Street in search of a drink. 

The scenes came and went, on stage 
and off. My tension grew. I looked at 
the luminous dial of my wrist watch. 
It was 10 o’clock. I realized that the 
second scene of the third act was 
drawing to a close. I sat there as if 
hypnotized, but at the same time with 
a passionate feeling that I should be 
able to do something. After ail, I 
thought wildly, I was the only person 
présent — the only person in Ford’s 
Opéra House — who knew what was 
about to happen. Surely there must 
be some way for me to stop it, some 
way for me to give a warning in time! 

Then, suddenly, I saw what I had 
been waiting for. I saw the dark, slim 
man, with the black mustache, with 
the actor’s face and the actor’s walk, 
stroll into the theatre. For a moment 
the caméra brought me so close to 
him that I fancied I could smell the 
liquor that I knew he had been drink- 
ing. I followed him as he climbed the 
stairs to the dress circle. I followed 
him as he went through the unguarded 
door — the door that should hâve 
been guarded — into the little hall¬ 
way. I saw him put the wooden bar 
in place, securing himself against sur¬ 
prise from without. I stood at his 
side — and thought I could hear the 
beating of his heart — as he looked 
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through the peephole at the Presi¬ 
dent. And then I saw him take out 
the little brass derringer and hold it 
in his right hand, take out the Steel 
dagger and clutch it in his left hand, 
silently open the door, and enter the 
box. I watched him as he paused for 
at least two full seconds — and let 
me assure you that two seconds can 
be a long, long time. The seconds 
passed. He pointed the pistol. I saw 
the flash and I heard the shot. And I 
saw the shot go home. 

After that ail was confusion and 
uproar. Rathbone sprang at the 
assassin, grappled with him, and was 
stabbed in the arm. Waving his dag¬ 
ger, the slim dark man with the ac- 
tor’s face — flushed now with drink 
and hâte and triumph — jumped onto 
the railing of the box and leaped 
from it to the stage, catching his spur 
in one of the flags as he leaped, and 
landing with a leg crumpled under 
him. Loud above the uproar, the cries 
of the Présidents wife were horrible 
to hear. The man with the dagger 
struggled to his feet. Hands clutched 
to hold him, but he evaded them ail 
-—and just before he vanished in 
the wings he paused dramatically, 
flourished his dagger aloft, and shouted 
three words defiantly. Men swarmed 


onto the stage. One man, yelling that 
he was a surgeon, climbed from the 
stage into the Presidential box. The 
Presidents wife had to be pulled 
away forcibly from the slumped figure 
of her husband. The surgeon leaned 
above the President. And then — 

Then the télévision screen went 
dark. 

It stayed dark, because — as I 
learned later — it had blown out ail 
its tubes simultaneously. And I 
stayed in my chair, motionless in the 
blackness, marveling at what I had 
seen. But most marvelous of ail, most 
unbelievable, was what I had seen 
during those two long seconds when 
the man with the derringer and the 
dagger had paused. I had seen some- 
thing then that is not in any of the 
history books. 

Even now, in this year of 1953, I 
am not sure whether or not it would 
be right for me to make public what I 
saw. I hâve submitted that question, 
along with my story, to the highest 
governmental authorities; and I am 
still awaiting their decision. 

But, in the meantime, I can tell 
you one thing. I can tell you, with 
ail the certainty of an eye-witness, 
that it was not John Wilkes Booth 
who killed Abraham Lincoln. 


V 
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HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE 

b y john d. Macdonald 


I F A GOOD TAILOR COULD HAVE GOT 

hold of Hugo Stanwicz, he would 
hâve covered the great slabs of fat 
with a neat, loose-fitting gray suit in a 
quiet pattern. Then, when Hugo 
rolled through the lobby of the Ed- 
winet Hôtel on his way to make a soft 
buck, only the uninformed would 
stare. They might say to the man at 
the cigar counter: “Are they making 
a movie in here?” 

And the man would answer: 
“Friend, that is Hugo Stanwicz and 
he will be glad to make you a small 
wager on anything you care to name 
— after he’s checked the odds and 
bought insurance.” 

But Hugo didn’t wear a quiet gray 
suit. He wore spectacular créations, 
padded in the shoulders, nipped in at 
the waist, flaring over the massive 
haunches. A surprisingly thin and ex- 
ceedingly long nose, appearing to 
swing when he walked, bisected his 
vast and muddy face, giving Hugo the 
look of a happy and stunted éléphant 
which had been taught during its 
formative years to walk on its back 
legs. His little gray eyes, imbedded in 
pads of doughy flesh, looked out at 
the world with vacant amiability. He 
carried, hidden away in his clothes, a 
silver coin the size of a small saucer. 


On one side was written, in tiny, 
rose-cut diamonds, the word, Heads. 
Under it was engraved I win. On the 
other side was an appropriate T ails 
and the mystic You lose. 

It was the center and focus of 
Hugo’s code. And it had made in- 
numerable trips to Benjamin’s Em¬ 
porium — loans freely granted. The 
silver saucer was always good for 
$8.50 with Benjamin. 

Hugo had learned, at an early âge, 
that he was of a type unsuited to 
manual labor. Being an heir to noth- 
ing more than a lease on a railroad 
fiat and a shovel caked with cernent, 
living off his income appeared un- 
feasible. His way became clear at the 
time of the long-count Dempsey- 
Tunney fracas. A month before the 
bout, Hugo found a citizen who was 
willing to wager $5 even money 011 
the outcome. In a fit of recklessness, 
Hugo bet on Dempsey. It troubled 
him, as it was most probable that he 
would not hâve the five to pay off 
should he lose — and the other party 
was a man with big hard fists. In the 
middle of a sleepless night Hugo 
grunted his way out of bed and made 
many figures on a piece of paper. At 
last he was able to sleep, and the next 
day he found an ardent Dempsey 
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supporter and wagered $2 at three to 
one on Tunney. 

After the fight Hugo collected his 
$6 from the Dempsey supporter and 
paid five of it to the Tunney sup¬ 
porter. He spent long hours with his 
fat white hand deep in his pocket, 
fingering the dollar profit. If the fight 
had gone the other way, he would 
hâve made $3 profit. 

A great light dawned for Hugo: it 
was possible for a man to bet without 
any possibility of lossl 

He ne ver returned to the Brooklyn 
grocery store. He had the secret of 
permanent income without labor. 
True, it came much harder for Hugo 
to live with the profits of insured 
betting than it did for those persons, 
nimbler mentally and physically, who 
had been making a nice living for 
years at the same occupation. The tip 
of Hugo’s tongue was permanently 
stained from sucking on the stub of a 
pencil, puffy brow knotted, while he 
strained at the simple mathematics of 
the racket. 

But years lent a certain dexterity, 
and in time Hugo should hâve be- 
come an expert. He would hâve, but 
for one thing. Deep in his massive 
frame was hidden a small spark of 
gambling fever — an insidious little 
spark. Hugo, with cool and careful 
restraint, would accumulate a reason- 
able chunk of money, and then, feel- 
ing that he had inside information, 
would wager it without insurance on 
the outcome of anything from a dog 
race to the Kentucky Derby. 

He lost oftener than he won. And 


then his heart hung in his breast like a 
soggy turnip fried in deep fat. He 
visited Benjamin . . . the saucer 
changed hands . . . and Hugo began 
again with very small stakes — 
insured. 

He recognized this failing within 
himself and indulged in fits of morose 
self-reproach. But he kept on doing it 
again and again. 

Now, as he walked through the 
lobby of the Edwinet Hôtel, there 
was a tilt to his pearl-gray hat that 
would hâve been jaunty on another 
head. He had pyramided his insured 
winnings to an imposing level — and 
he was full of résolve never to make 
another uninsured bet. 

Hugo turned sideways to squeeze 
through the narrow doors of the ele- 
vator, and the twisted melody of a 
popular song rumbled in his throat as 
he rode upwards to the third floor 
where Barney O’Gay made book in a 
converted suite. 

He walked in, nodded to his myriad 
acquain tances — he had no friends. 
No man who plays the angles for a 
soft buck ever has friends. The world 
is full of faces and in the faces are 
sharp eyes — and behind the eyes are 
many plots, each of them calculated 
to impoverish ail other men. Hugo 
didn’t find this strange. He didn’t 
know that any other attitude existed. 

He walked heavily to the board and 
looked it over. Fights at the Garden. 
Basternick against Codey at even 
money. Hmmm. Codey’s a colored 
boy. Odds ought to be different in 
Harlem. He made a mental note. And 
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Chavat versus Antonelli. Six to five in 
favor of Chavat. There ought to be 
good Antonelli money in Brooklyn. 

He located Barney and counted out 
S8oo in the O’Gay paw. “Hole onta 
this, Barney. I’ll phone in a hour.” 

Barney said : “Eight hunner t. Check. 
What’s today’s spread?” 

Hugo smiled sadly and said: “Now, 
Barney, you know I can’t tell ya 
until I get my dough down.” 

Hugo left and Barney sauntered 
over to his assistant, a small, fright- 
ened-looking man with the sad eyes of 
a kicked spaniel. Barney said: “That 
fat clown, that Hugo, he gives me 
800 today. It’s guys like him give 
honest bookies a black eye.” 

“What you going to do, Barney?” 

He shrugged. “What can you do? 
When guys as dumb as him can bet it 
so they can’t lose . . .” He left the 
sentence unfinished, and walked away. 

Hugo had to hurry. This was the 
part of the business he didn’t like. In 
fact, he had to run three steps to 
make the closing door of an uptown 
express. He sat on the wicker up- 
holstery, patting his face dry with 
a big pale-green handkerchief. He 
walked from his stop to a cigar store 
in Harlem, nodding to the habitués as 
he went. There was no board in the 
back room, but one quick question 
gave the answer that Codey was being 
quoted as a seven to five favorite. 

Hugo did some scribbling on the 
back of an envelope. It was a nice 
spread. He said: “May want some of 
that. Wait’ll I phone.” He squeezed 
into a booth and called Barney. 


“Codey and Basternick quoted 
even? They are? Put six hunnert of 
what I give you on Codey. IT 1 pick up 
the slip. Yeah. Thanks.” He hung up, 
eased out of the booth, and bet 500 to 
700 on Basternick. 

He walked out, feeling very satis- 
fied. If Codey should win, he’d lose 
500 in Harlem and win 600 at Bar- 
ney’s. If Basternick should win, he’d 
win 700 in Harlem and lose 600 at 
Barney’s. One hundred bucks in his 
pocket for sure. 

He took a long subway ride out to 
Brooklyn and went to three places he 
knew before he found Chavat versus 
Antonelli at even money. He figured 
again, phoned Barney and told him to 
bet the 200 left on Antonelli at the 
short end of the six to five price. Then 
he bet 220 on Chavat at even money. 
If Chavat should win, he’d win 220 in 
Brooklyn and lose 200 at Barney’s. If 
Antonelli should win, he’d lose 220 in 
Brooklyn and win 240 at Barney’s. A 
sure twenty bucks either way. 

His activities had taken a large 
slice out of the morning, but it meant 
a net of $120 so far for the day. He 
picked up his slips from Barney, ate a 
heavy lunch at a joint just off Times 
Square, and found a movie where a 
double bill, two horse opéras, were 
showing. He sat in deep contentment, 
his stomach rumbling over the big 
meal, solmenly eating popcorn, and 
watching with wide, bland eyes as the 
hero fired 69 shots from a six-shooter 
without reloading. Westerns were 
Hugo’s weakness. 

While he sat, monolithic and con- 
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tent munching his popcorn, a trio of 
extroverted citizens sat in their shirt- 
sleeves in a plush apartment in the 
Sixties, drinking scotch, smoking 
dollar cigars, and planning a big push. 
There was Joe Banto, numbers king 
of a large eastern city, a flamboyant 
little swarthy man who talked with 
very little lip movement; Judson 
Gale, whose gambling ships anchored 
offshore had made many headlines, a 
plump little man with rosy cheeks, 
white hair, and scarred knuckles; 
Hillary Moyer, wan and ineffectual 
heir to a fortune once thought inex- 
haustible, but crippled by the large 
nibbles of six divorced wives. 

Joe Banto said: “Now I’il run over 
it again lightly. The championship 
fight between Mole Anderson and 
Junior Gee is scheduled for three 
weeks from today. Time’s getting 
short and we got to move fast. Moyer, 
you’re putting up 500,000, same as 
Gale and me. That makes the syn- 
dicate capital a million and a half. 
Now, through the local contacts, I 
got a list of the soft dollar boys that’ll 
farm out the bets for us. Mole Ander¬ 
son is a five to one favorite. Our prob- 
lem, boys, is to get 500,000 bet on 
Junior Gee so fast that we catch it ail 
at the présent rate. We got to hâve 
timing. Now, let’s —” 

Hillary Moyer said: “Why do we 
hâve to deal with these middlemen? 
Why can’t the bet be placed ail at 
once?” 

“Shut up, dope,” Banto said. “No 
one place could handle it, and by the 
time they farmed it out, the price 


would be wrong. I got ten dependable 
guys to place 50GS apiece, and place it 
so fast in so many different places that 
we’ll catch the low price. We can’t do 
it ourselves. We’d be tipping the deal 
off. Besides, we don’t want to attract 
the attention of the tax boys.” 

Judson Gale asked: “Where will 
that drive the price to?” 

“My guess is five to three. Maybe 
five to four, but I don’t think so. 
Then cornes the gimmick. I bought 
me a guy with a sports column, and 
the week before the fight he’s going to 
stick in some talk about Mole Ander¬ 
son being way off his timing, getting 
a bad eut in training, and having a 
torn tendon in his wrist. That’ll drive 
it to an even-money bet. Then is 
when we jump in with the million. 
We can’t figure on pjacing it ail at 
even money, but with the same tech¬ 
nique we can maybe place half of it at 
even and the rest at five to four. 
Then, if Junior wins, we net a million 
and a half, deducting the million we 
bet on Mole from the two and a half 
million we clean if Junior wins. If 
Mole wins, we net about 400 grand. 
We can’t lose either way. It’s done ail 
the time, but never this big before. 
In the meantime, I’il see if I can get 
Mole to dive for fifty thousand. It’ll 
help, but we still win even if he 
crosses us.” 

“I’m afraid, gentlemen, that I 
don’t follow ail this,” Hillary Moyer 
said. 

“Shut up!” said Banto. 

The three men unlocked the cases 
they had brought with them and the 
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cash was counted. Judson Gale said: 
“It’s only fair to tell you, Joe, I’il 
hâve a tail on you ail the time. I trust 
you, you know, but it’s just good 
business.” 

“Sure. Hell, it won’t bother me,” 
Banto said lightly. 

Hillary Moyer looked wistful as his 
cash disappeared into Banto’s suit- 
case. He hoped that the unpleasant 
little man knew what he was talking 
about. 

Thus it was that three hours later 
Joe Banto sat in the office of a power- 
fui New York citizen, interviewing 
the leg men who were to place the 
bets. 

Hugo Stanwicz, having been inter- 
cepted in the lobby of the cheap hôtel 
where he lived just as he was having 
pleasant thoughts of dinner, had been 
hustled into a waiting cab, pouting ail 
the way down to the office of the 
powerful citizen. 

He lost his pout when he saw who it 
was who had sent for him. The power¬ 
ful citizen said: “Joe, this is Hugo 
Stanwicz. He makes his living in the 
odds business and gets around very 
quickly indeed for ail his size.” 

Hugo nodded rapidly: “Yah.” 

Banto said: “O. K., Hugo. Here is 
150,000 bucks. It is a lot of money 
and to help you watch it, I got a 
ffiend here named Doag. Doag, you 
go around with Hugo and you watch 
he doesn’t get any reckless ideas. 
Hugo, you take the section East 
Fourteenth to East Fortieth, and 
starting tomorrow at 10 in the morn- 
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ing, you grab off 50,000 worth on 
Junior Gee to beat Mole Anderson. 
Don’t take no less than five to one. 
Then you wait about a week and I’il 
get word to you through Doag here 
and tell you when to go to the same 
places and place 100,000 in small 
pièces on Mole Anderson. Get even 
money for ail you can and no worse 
than five to four.” 

Hugo said: “From five to one down 
to even money!” 

“That’s right. And no funny busi¬ 
ness. You cross us up and I got an- 
other friend in town. A Chicago boy 
from the old days. You play it cross- 
wise, and my friend, he puts a slug, 
which he rubs in garlic first, right in 
that fat middle of yours.” 

Hugo quivered as he had a very 
vivid mental picture of said slug 
breaking and entering. He opened his 
mouth to protest his innocence of any 
such move, but ail he could utter was 
a faint chirping noise. 

Banto smiled grimly and said: 
“Goodbye, Hugo, and don’t lose the 
dough in the subway.” 

Hugo left, followed closely by the 
muscular citizen named Doag. Doag 
was a red-faced man in his early 
forties, with a look on his face as 
though he smelled dead mice in the 
woodwork. They went back to Hugo’s 
room. Doag hauled the couch over in 
front of the door and went to sleep. 
He slept with his arms folded, his 
right hand resting on a Colt-shaped 
bulge near his left armpit. 

Hugo slept poorly. In one dream he 
was running backwards down the 
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Street pursued by a large, leering 
bullet which followed hira around 
corners and licked its chops in an 
alarming manner. He awoke and his 
disposition wasn’t improved by the 
sight of the muscular shadow using 
the bathtub. A short, fat revolver 
gleamed blackly on the tile floor. 
Hugo stepped gingerly around it and 
brushed his teeth. 

They ate a silent breakfast to- 
gether. Hugo was acutely conscious of 
the sickening bulge of currency in his 
inside pocket. It weighed on his soûl. 
He ate a meager breakfast of orange 
juice, fried eggs, sausage, wafïles, 
toast, jam, and coffee. 

At 10 sharp he stepped into Tiny 
Marlow’s place on Fourteenth, sweat 
beading his gray expanse of brow. The 
board was up and the odds were Mole 
Anderson over Junior Gee — five to 
one. Tiny was behind the wicket, 
sucking up coffee with large uncouth 
noises. Hugo sidled up and waited 
until a horse man had wandered away. 
He said to Tiny: “How much Gee 
money can you soak up?” 

Tiny looked at him with mild dis- 
taste as he set the cup down.“What 
you think this is, Hugo? Woolworth’s, 
maybe? I can soak up any kind of 
dough you ever had in your pants. 
You name it.” 

“No, Tiny. You tell me, huh?” 

“Hugo, name your bet.” 

“How about fifteen grand, Tiny?” 

Tiny picked up the cup of coffee 
and got it almost to his lips. He paused 
and set it down. “Did you say fifteen 
grand?” 


“Yah.” 

“Gimme a couple minutes on the 
phone, Hugo, and I’il handle ail of it.” 

“No soap. I don’t want you farm- 
ing it. How much could you handle?” 

“Let’s say eight.” 

Hugo faced a wall and fumbled with 
the packet of money. He came back 
and slipped 8,ooo-dollar bills across 
the high counter. Tiny inspected 
each one carefully before he made out 
the slip. He said: “Kinda outa your 
class, ain’t you, Hugo?” 

Hugo gave him a large, damp, un- 
certain smile before he turned away 
and hurried out. The shadow detached 
itself from a wall and fell in step be- 
side him. 

Bellafleur took six; Rockanzo took 
eleven; Halloway took three; Empero 
took nine; Jackson took another eight; 
Muriel took the last five. And it was 
noon. Hugo assembled the slips with 
trembling fingers and pinned them to- 
gether. Fifty thousand at five to one! 
A quarter of a million bucks if Junior 
Gee happened to win! 

But it wasn’t likely that the Fancy 
Dan, Mr. Gee, with lots of dance 
steps and a twenty-two caliber punch, 
could last the limit against the heavy 
artillery of Mole Anderson. 

The shadow accompanied Hugo to 
a double feature — two westerns — 
but his presence and the bulge of the 
remaining hundred thousand turned 
the popcorn to ashes in Hugo’s mouth 
and made it hard for him to follow 
the action on the screen. 

In Hugo’s simple philosophy it was 
only necessary for him to find the 
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courage to finish the unsavory mis¬ 
sion and be rid of his shadow. He felt 
no resentment about having been 
chosen. The world was full of people 
a little bit rougher than Hugo. In his 
own way, he sought self-effacement. 
He bore his affliction with the same 
stoicism with which he would hâve 
faced a common cold. He prayed that 
it would end soon. 

But the ways of the acute little 
men who make their living on the 
fringes of society are devious indeed. 
The Very Powerful Citizen, having 
provided Joe Banto with a moderate 
amount of assistance, added some re- 
finements of his own — added them 
with cunning and a deep appréciation 
of the value of a dollar. Even as Doag 
followed Hugo, another citizen fol- 
lowed both of them. He blended into 
the gray and néon of Manhattan the 
way a lizard finds invisibility on a 
rough wall. And he looked a bit like a 
lizard. 

After two days of careful observa¬ 
tion he made his report to the VPC. 
‘‘Ail they got on the fat guy is this 
Doag, who is not very bright. Every 
day he follows the fat guy to a few 
horse rooms and then they both go to 
the movies. Cowboy movies. Fat boy 
spends a lot of time eating and a lot of 
time sleeping.” 

The VPC was following the odds 
closely and had noted that Mole 
Anderson had become but a five to 
four favorite. He knew that in a day 
or two Joe Banto would pass the word 
to Hugo to get the other hundred 
thousand down. And nine other men 
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in the big town would also be slam- 
ming a hundred thousand apiece on 
Mole Anderson. But the VPC wasn’t 
greedy. He had designs on only two 
of the ten — Hugo and another 
sharpie who seemed to be equally de- 
fenseless. 

So the lizard listened attentively 
while the VPC gave detailed instruc¬ 
tions. . , . 

Hugo sat in the balcony of the 
fourth-rate movie house, his great 
jaws champing in a circular motion, 
grinding up the greasy bits of popcorn. 
He was beginning to enjoy the movies 
once more, having made an adjust- 
ment to the ever-present Mr. Doag 
and the uncomfortable bulge of cur- 
rency in his inside coat pocket. 

In the motion picture the block- 
house was on fire, and the desperadoes 
were worming their way up through 
the brush for a final charge at the 
brave defenders. The blonde was re- 
loading six-guns for the hero. The 
desperadoes charged, and the picture 
house rattled with the crashing shots. 
Hugo didn’t notice that someone be- 
hind them made a quick motion and 
Mr. Doag slumped down in his seat. 
The small crunching noise was un- 
noticed. Fragments of the mastoid 
bone slid into Mr. Doag’s brain and 
perpetually stilled his rather vege- 
table-like reactions to his environ¬ 
ment. 

Nor did Hugo see, hear, or feel the 
blow which dropped him gently into 
unconsciousness. He didn’t feel the 
hand that slid down inside his coat 
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and removed the bulge that had 
bothered him for days. The lizard 
paused and looked back before walk- 
ing casually down the stairway. 

When Hugo awakened in the hospi¬ 
tal he politely answered ail the ques¬ 
tions of the police. Yes, he knew Mr. 
Doag. Slightly. He had gone to the 
movies with Mr. Doag. Yes, he had 
been robbed. A little money had been 
taken. And a few betting slips. No, he 
didn’t know who had done it. Very 
sorry. 

Hugo struggled back into his clothes, 
gently fingered the lump behind his 
ear, and walked out of the hospital. A 
slender and ominous person urged 
him to get into a taxi which took him 
to a dingy and soundproof basement 
apartment near Sheridan Square. 
There he was quickly and expertly 
tied into a sturdy chair by two young 
men with the determined sadness of 
funeral directors. Hugo’s mouth was 
as dry as West Texas and his fat 
palms had the texture of wet sponges. 
He felt unhappy. 

He was left alone for an hour. At 
last a délégation arrived. It consisted 
of Joe Banto, Judson Gale, the Very 
Powerful Citizen, the lizard, and a 
new person called Charlie. Hugo 
formed an immédiate dislike for 
Charlie, who had a wet, loose mouth, 
little hot eyes, and long thick Angers. 
He looked at Hugo with the same 
professional attention that a butcher 
gives to a side of beef. 

Joe Banto stood in front of Hugo, 
his hands on his hips. “It won’t work, 
fat boy.” 


Hugo said: “Hah?” 

“Don’t play stupid, you lump of 
suet. It was real neat. Doag gets his 
head smashed and you get a little tap 
on the head that maybe puts you to 
sleep and maybe doesn’t. Who’s hold¬ 
ing the dough for you ?” 

Neither Hugo nor Joe Banto had 
any way of knowing that the lizard 
had not meant to kill. He had merely 
been hurrying to time the first blow 
with a blast of gunfire from the 
screen. With a sap, any undue haste 
geometrically increases the force of 
the blow. 

So Hugo said: “Hah?” 

Banto shrugged in disgust and the 
assembled group glared at Hugo. 
Banto turned and said: “Charlie, 
we’ll ail be back in the kitchen. You 
play with him for a little while and let 
us know when he décidés to get 
talkative.” 

The kitchen door slammed shut. 
Charlie knelt and gently took the 
shoe and sock from Hugo’s massive 
pink foot. Hugo’s ankle was lashed to 
the leg of the chair. Charlie began to 
work with small tools and infinité 
delicacy on the fat foot. 

Hugo bellowed once. From then on 
he screamed frankly. Charlie stopped 
and waited until the screaming ceased. 
Hugo’s face was the color of unbaked 
pastry. Sweat rolled down it, soaking 
into his collar. 

Charlie said: “How about it?” 

Hugo gasped: “Don’t . . . know 
. . . nothing.” 

Charlie bent over his work again. 
Ail the world, for Hugo, dissolved 
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into a bright hot spark of pain that 
grew and grew and suddenly ceased. 
He came to when Charlie threw 
water in his face. 

Charlie said: “You O.K.?” When 
Hugo nodded, Charlie sighed and 
said, “Well, let’s go back to it,” and 
bent over the foot again. The foot 
was beginning to lose resemblance to 
the other foot. 

There was unbelievable pain and 
then the darkness. And again. Nature 
came slowly to Hugo’s aid, deadening 
the ability of the nerves to transmit 
pain, turning the entire situation into 
a fantastic nightmare which lost ail 
relationship to reality. 

Hugo was vaguely conscious of Joe 
Banto standing in front of him once 
more. He heard Charlie saying, from a 
great distance: “Either the guy 
knows nothing, or he’s got guts.” 

They ail left him alone, and in the 
silent hours reality came back to him. 
And with it came a sort of dignity. 
The first dignity that Hugo Stanwicz 
had known in his vague life. He had 
been hurt, and with the hurt there 
had grown a slow anger. It was as 
massive and ponderous as Hugo him- 
self. It filled his mind, and he forgot 
the throbbing pain of the nerves in 
his foot. 

They ail came back during the 
night. Banto looked tired. He said: 
“This is the payoff, Stanwicz. Tell me 
now or tomorrow they find you on 
your back in a Jersey swamp.” 

With his new dignity Hugo said: 
“I don’t know nothing, and if I did, 
I’d ne ver tell you guys.” 


The Very Powerful Citizen said to 
the lizard: “Untie him.” The Very 
Powerful Citizen was happy. He was 
unsuspected, and he had personally 
added a very fine stack of bills to one 
of his safety deposit boxes. A very 
profitable situation. 

Hugo sat heavily in the chair, his 
numb hands freed. He heard Banto 
say: “You two boys take him in the 
sedan. And get him away from the 
car. I don’t want no blood on the 
upholstery.” 

Hugo thought: It can't end this way. 
Always, in the movies, something hap- 
pens. A hundred times I see it. Some- 
body cornes in and sticks up the villains. 
Or the hero grabs a gun and blasts his 
way oui. It can't end this way! But 
while he thought, he could somehow 
see himself staring up at the dawn 
with sightless eyes, feel the rip of 
bullets through his big body. 

Joe Banto disappeared into the bed- 
room and came out with a cheap .32 
revolver. He handed it to Charlie, 
saying: “This’ll do it. Toss it off the 
bridge on the way back.” Charlie 
swung the cylinder open and in- 
spected the brass ends of the car- 
tridges. He snapped it back into 
place. 

A gun is a strange gadget. Women 
hâve fired six shots at their husbands 
from a range of ten feet and missed 
with every shot. They tried to aim. 
Police courses in many cities empha- 
size the fact that in close work a gun 
should be aimed as naturally as one 
points a finger, with no conscious 
effort at aiming. 
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Hugo had never fired a gun. 

Hugo had seen hundreds of west¬ 
erns, had seen hundreds of heroes grab 
a weapon and go bam, bam, bam — a 
villain dropping onto his face with 
each shot. Hugo thus believed a gun 
to be infallible. 

Charlie made a mistake. He held the 
gun out toward Hugo and said: 
“Here, Fat Boy. Meet Mr. Bang.” 

Suddenly ail the circumstanees fitted. 
Hugo flashed his big paw out and 
grabbed the little gun. Joe Banto, 
Charlie, the lizard, Judson Gale, and 
the Very Powerful Citizen were in 
the room. Hugo turned the gun in his 
hand and the cheap little gun went 
whack, whack, whack, whack, whack. 

If Hugo had ever fired a gun before, 
he would very probably hâve inflic ted 
one bad chest wound, one arm wound, 
and three clean misses. 

But to Hugo a gun was infallible, 
and he fired with ail the négligent con¬ 
fidence of a later-day Tom Mix. 

The Very Powerful Citizen caught 
the little slug flush in the mouth, and 
fell face down. Charlie backed to the 
wall and slid down, pawing at the 
hole in his chest; he slumped over and 
lay still. Judson Gale sighed and 
turned completely around before he 
fell; the round hole in his forehead 
bled hardly at ail. The lizard tried to 
scream, but the rush of air that should 
hâve activated his vocal cords sped 
through the hole in his throat in a 
mist of blood; he went down heavily. 
Joe Banto smiled at Hugo, a smile 
that drew his lips back tightly against 
his teeth; his hand went slowly up 


toward a shoulder holster as the blood 
spread on his shirt and then he fell. 

Hugo Stanwicz sat in the small 
silent room, breathing heavily. He 
thrust himself up to his feet, and 
forced his gashed foot into his sock 
and shoe. He then found the phone, 
dialed the number, and said: “This is 
Hugo Stanwicz. I’ve just killed five 
guys. You better corne over.” He 
gave the address and hung up. 

With his new dignity, with his fat 
shoulders squared, he went back and 
sat down on the chair to await the 
arrivai of the police. His anger was 
fading away and he looked at the 
bodies with mingled pride and horror, 
not realizing the strange effectiveness 
of his shooting, not knowing that 
dozens of men from Headquarters 
would stand by his chair and calcu- 
late angles and percentages, scratch 
their heads wearily, and try hard to 
believe that this man, who had never 
fired a gun, could do such a thing. 

Hugo knew, in his vast simplicity, 
that it would be madness to try to run 
away from such a mass shooting. He 
had faith in the ways of westerns, 
where the court cleared the hero in a 
brief ceremony. 

As he waited for the police, the 
bodies gradually ceased to be of very 
much importance to him. When he 
heard the sirens in the distance, he 
realized that he had been thinking 
about the current athletic contests in 
the big city, wondering where he 
could find a spread in odds big enough 
to make up for the few days’ loss of 
income. 



EMERALD BAIT 

by VAL DUNCAN 


O NE LOOK FROM HER AND STORM 
signais began flying from Hat- 
teras to the top button of my tuxedo 
vest. This girl meant trouble — 
beautifiil trouble, but that was okay 
by me. Women like her and trouble 
are easy mixers, but you can wash ’em 
both out with a Martini. 

But the Martini situation wasn’t 
too good right now. There was one 
left on the tray and we both wanted 
it. She reached for it the same time I 
did. Our hands touched, our eyes met. 
Suddenly I needed a drink like never 
before. 

“Sorry,” I mumbled. 

“So am I.” Her voice was throaty 
and cool, and I knew she wasn’t a bit 
sorry. Neither was I. 

She moved with the grâce of a 
panther — a panther in a shimmering 
gown that clung to her with loving 
care. She smiled and the most kissable 
mouth in my memory parted to show 
a row of white, even teeth. I could al- 
most feel them nibbling at my ears. 
She lifted the glass. 

“We both want it, so let’s share it,” 
she said. It was a fair proposition, I 
thought. Anything involving this baby 
would be a fair proposition. 

She took my arm and we picked 
our way across the floor, ail the time 
shoulder-deep in the Social Register. 
Most of the old dowagers had retired 


to the sidelines and more than one deb 
had passed out. Mrs. J. Chauncey 
Hadley was marrying off her last and 
homeliest daughter — no small 
achievement! — and it was a moment 
of rejoicing among the clan. Lots of 
Hadley cash was being spilled to 
spread this one. 

We found a spot in a shadowy cor¬ 
ner, not too far away from the center 
of things, and sipped the glass dry by 
turns. 

“Having fun?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Once in a while,” I said. Despite 
the pleasant business at hand I was 
keeping my eye on Mrs. Hadley. For 
perhaps the hundredth time my gaze 
fastened on the big emerald that 
swung by a thin chain over her over- 
stufîed frontispiece. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” 

“The party?” 

The beautiful eyes gleamed. “That 
little number Mrs. Hadley is wearing, 
I mean.” Her voice dropped to a 
whisper.“It’s worth at least $100,000,” 
she breathed. 

I hoped she didn’t see the way my 
eyebrows lifted. Maybe my little 
chum wasn’t here for a purely social 
evening, either. 

“Dance?” I said. She squeezed my 
hand for reply and we stepped out to 
the floor. The music was low and sweet. 
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Maybe she liked to dance like that 
ail the time or maybe it was just me, 
but she certainly loved close-quarter 
vvork. Somehow, I couldn’t get around 
to telling her that ail this was happen¬ 
ing five years too late. She was my 
type, ail right, but I wasn’t toying 
around these days. My ever-loving 
wife saw to that. She’s much too good 
a détective, almost psychic, and I 
know when I’m licked. So I just 
danced on, piloting my little chum 
through the crowd so I never lost 
sight of Mrs. Hadley’s emerald. 

Finaily, we stopped dancing and 
stood in the shadow of some potted 
palms, just watching. The party was 
beginning to slow down. Most of 
those noble old backs were probably 
creaking by now and even the eyes 
without monocles were getting glassy. 
But not my eyes. They weren’t miss- 
ing a trick. 

At the other end of the ballroom 
was a table freighted with silverware 
and other wedding présents, guarded 
by several bored but watchful guys 
who looked like they trained on 
rare beef. They were dicks from the 
Gloria Crawford Security Agency — 
boys to look out for. The silver was 
their job. But the emerald was my 
job. 

Warm, scented breath curled 
around the back of my neck. She 
loved to be near me, that girl. I 
reached for her hand, then dropped it 
quickly when I heard Mrs. Hadley 
scream. She was fumbling at her neck 
— her suddenly bare neck. 

There was a clatter as the big stone, 
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chain and ail, fell to the parquet 
floor. 

“My emerald,” she gasped. I took a 
step forward involuntarily, and then 
stood still, cursing inwardly for mak- 
ing myself conspicuous. 

But some old johnny came to her 
rescue — and mine. Scooping up the 
stone from the floor, he handed it 
back to her with a bow. The thing 
danced in green lire at the end of the 
chain. The old lady practically 
snatched it from his hands, muttered 
some few words of thanks, and turned 
toward the stairs. 

I watched her go, wondering what 
my next move was. Fingers fondled 
my arm. My little friend inched 
doser. We were alone in the palm 
shadow. 

“I’ve been thinking . . .” Her 
husky whisper trailed off. 

“Yes?” I was scarcely thinking 
of her. My mind was on the emerald. 

As she smiled, her eyes were half- 
closed, like those of a sleepy cat. 
“With a man like you,” she said 
softly, “a girl sort of expects things to 
happen.” It was right on the line. 
She was asking for it. Emerald or not, 
I couldn’t resist. 

The white softness of her skin and 
the invitation in her eyes were ail I 
could see. Handling her shoulders, I 
put my lips to hers so hard that I drew 
blood in my mouth. She wilted, 
twisted away, and broke free. 

“Oh.” It was as close to a genuine 
gasp as this girl would ever get in her 
life. Then she smiled. “Fix your 
mouth,” she said. 
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She carried a funny little fur muff 
in her hand. She fished out a mirror. 
Then: ‘‘Wait for me,” she whispered. 
“This won’t take long. If you want, 
you can drop me home.” 

She disappeared toward the stairs 
and I was left dabbling lipstick off my 
mouth. Then I swore. The stonel 
What a chump I was to let it go like 
that. Playing lover boy when ail the 
time that emerald was vanishing up 
that stairway! 

Stuffing my handkerchief back in 
my pocket, I reached the stairs in a 
cautious, broken-field run through a 
crowd of footmen, drunks, and dames. 
I took the stairs fast, heading for the 
third floor. The sight of Mrs. Hadley 
coming down delayed me at the sec¬ 
ond landing. Fortunately, she was 
staring straight ahead and I was able 
to hide behind a convenient statue. I 
watched her puff by on her way back 
to the party. Then I resumed my trek 
up to the third floor, my mind review- 
in g the floor plan that I had com- 
mitted to memory. 

Reaching the third floor, I went 
down a short hallway to the left, 
then a long one to the right. Sure 
enough, the glow from a night lamp 
showed over the transom of the end 
room. I tiptoed down to it and swung 
the door ajar noiselessly. By the 
lamp’s yellow light I saw a figure with 
the grâce of a panther. 

The wall safe was open and the 
emerald dangled from her hand. The 
picture became clear then. That kiss 
had been a plant, giving her an excuse 
to break away from me and follow 


Mrs. Hadley upstairs. After seeing 
Mrs. Hadley stash the stone away, she 
waited until the coast was clear and 
then sneaked in and fingered the safe. 

I moved into the doorway. 
“Pretty,” I said. “Very pretty.” 

She turned, and her eyes flattened. 
Her mouth was a scarlet line. “I asked 
you to wait,” she said coolly. “Mrs. 
Hadley’s a little upset, and she asked 
me to see that this gets tucked away 
safely. Wait downstairs, will you, like 
a nice lad?” 

Her gesture of dismissal was worthy 
of Mrs. Hadley herself, but I shook 
my head and smiled. “Oh, no, beauti- 
ful. This nice lad wouldn’t think of 
leaving you at a time like this.” 

She balled the emerald up in her 
hand and put her fist into the little 
muff. I moved toward her. “You’ll 
change your mind if you know what’s 
good for you,” she said. I was close 
enough now to see the green lights 
flickering in her eyes. 

“Fast worker,” I said admiringly. 
“You even got your lipstick fixed.” 

“Quit being cute.” Her voice eut 
like a January wind. “The police 
don’t appreciate it.” 

“The police?” I felt myself go 
tense. 

The corner of her mouth twisted. 
“Listen, my hard-kissing friend, I’ve 
had your number ail evening,” she 
said. “You couldn’t let this stone out 
of your sight, could you?” She paused, 
then let me hâve it hard. “It may be 
of interest for you to know that there 
are several of my opératives here to- 
night. Not one of them rates less 
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than heavyweight honors. Like most 
big-money social affairs, this party is 
under the protection of the Gloria 
Crawford Agency —” 

I let that sink in. “Oh,” I said, 
“and y ou —” 

“I am Gloria Crawford.” 

That was Surprise Number One. 
Surprise Number Two was the dainty 
little automatic that she flicked out of 
the muff. Surprise Number Three — 
and this was for her — was the fact 
that I moved in time. 

A slug whistled over me, and then 
I had her wrists, forcing the gun and 


the emerald to the floor. She struggled 
furiously, with her clenched teeth 
showing, but it was no use. The noise 
of the shot had broken up the party. 
I could hear the sound of voices and 
footsteps hurrying down the hall to- 
ward us. 

“Baby,” I said regretfully. “You 
and your Martini and your lovin’ — 
they were fun, but they didn’t fool 
me, not for a minute. And when it 
cornes to your being Gloria Crawford 
— well, Gloria couldn’t make it to- 
night. She’s home having a baby. It’s 
our first.” 


NEXT MONTH . . . 

5 prize-winning stories, including — 

A. H. Z. Carr's If a Body . . . 

Edgar Pangborris Mrrrar! 

the Black Mask section will consist of— 

John L. Hayward's ’Bye, ’Bye, Darling (an original) 
Norman Katkpv's The Fix 

and 7 other fine taies of crime and détection, including — 
Corncll Woolrich's Cinderella and the Mob 
Lawrence G. Blochman's Calendar Girl 



DEPARTMENT OF "FIRST STORIES” 

Aljean Meltsir's “ Doublecross" is one of the thirteen 'first stories” which 
won spécial awards in EQMM's Eighth Annual Contest. We shall tell you 
nothing about the story itself except to wam you that it is deceptively clever 
and to urge you to read the story clear through to the end — don't dare 
stop anywhere in the middle! The author is in her early twenties , a graduate 
of Stanford University where she majored injoumalism and wasfirst in her 
class of iyoo students. She is Phi Beta Kappa , was managing editor of the 
campus newspaper , and worked her way through school by what she calls 
“ hashing .” Does that mean servingfood? If so, you never saw a prettier 
waitress in any college in the countryl (Miss Aljean Meltsir , conscious of 
her unusual name, sent us a photograph to prove that the name was not a 
pseudonymous invention .) And when we tell you that in the time-honored 
tradition of most great literary figures , Miss Meltsir started writing at the 
âge of six — her first story was “ a bloodthirsty epic about a talbjng dog 
that was captured by cannibale' — we thin\ you will agréé with us that 
this Stanford alumna should go far injoumalism and writing. 


DOUBLECROSS 

by ALJEAN MELTSIR 


M r. Arthur Colton hâd come 
2000 miles, had crossed the 
Allegheny, Susquehanna, Illinois, 
Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers and 
a great many of their tribu taries to 
repay the loss of an arm. Strictly 
speaking, an arm ought to be repaid 
by an arm, but Mr. Colton, calculât- 
ing six years of interest on the debt, 
had decided that one life was proper 
payment. 

It was a debt of honor, and he 
was an honorable man. His sense of 
honor was the one thing he had 
retained from an excellent college 


éducation. He had always considered 
himself an honorable man, had always 
divided his loot equitably among his 
associâtes. It was for this reason that 
the doublecross of Jackrabbit Dur- 
ward had embittered him. 

Reflecting, Mr. Colton lit a ciga¬ 
rette awkwardly with his left hand. 
Everything that he did with his left 
hand was awkward. But profession- 
ally, Jackrabbit Durward’s bullet had 
actually been an asset. Leaving sec- 
ond-story work to other men, Mr. 
Colton had entered the confidence 
racket, where his horn-rimmed glasses, 
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small, pudgy body, and awkward 
fumbling had quickly made him a 
success. People seemed to want to 
give their money to the ill-fated, 
balding gentleman with only one 
arm. 

The train pulled into the station, 
and Arthur Colton looked at his 
wrist watch. It was almost 6. A little 
dust — the legacy of a rainless som¬ 
mer— swirled at his feet. He hoped 
it would be a dark night. 

He walked down the town’s main 
Street with the interest of a man who 
has never before been farther west 
than Pittsburgh. He smiled at a 
group of young girls in front of the 
drug store. He looked inside the 
bank at the merchants depositing 
their week’s receipts. He listened 
to two farmers talking about crops. 
He was interested in everything. 
At the thought of Jackrabbit as a 
farmer, he smiled — a kindly, heart- 
warming smile. And yet being a 
farmer had been successful for Jack¬ 
rabbit. It had taken Colton six years 
to trace him. 

Arthur Colton was not in the least 
secretive about being in town. When 
he had seen everything of interest 
on the main Street, he toured the 
other streets. It was too early to go 
about his business, and it was pleasant 
to wander around. He saw some 
rather astonishing roses. He had al- 
ways been a rose-fancier. In fact, 
in his athletic youth he had refused 
to rob a certain house when he found 
a group of extraordinary rose bushes 
in the garden. 


Now he thoroughly enjoyed his 
browsing. In the last six years he 
had learned that human beings are 
only interested in themselves, and 
he quite seriously thought that he 
could lead a bear down the main 
Street of the town without attracting 
any spécial notice from farmers im- 
mersed in politics and from house- 
wives planning dinner in their heads. 

Arthur Colton did not expect to 
be caught. Jackrabbit Durward had 
taken a new name and a new wife 
when he had moved west. The new 
wife had quickly tired of rural de- 
lights and had headed farther west 
with a less wealthy but more generous 
husband. From prudence, Durward 
had eut ail his old friends, and there 
was nothing but a set of fingerprints 
to identify him with the lower circle 
of a large eastern city. Arthur Colton 
did not expect the townspeople to 
think it decent to check on the 
fingerprints of one of their leading 
citizens. 

But for ail his poise, Arthur Colton 
was a little nervous. He ran his 
fingers through his thick black hair. 
He had never killed a man before. 
He felt the knife pressing into his 
hard, lean stomach, and the Steel 
chilled him. Then he considered the 
issue in another way and relaxed. 
He was only soliciting payment for a 
long-standing debt. 

It was now quite dark, and the 
roofs of the houses were obscured by 
the blackness. Still, Arthur waited. 
It was not yet time. It had been 
Wednesday, September n, at 8:52 
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p.m. when Jackrabbit’s doublecross 
had reached its deafening climax. It 
would be Wednesday, September n, 
at exactly 8:52 when Col ton would 
exact payment. 

Colton looked up. There was no 
moon and even the stars were covered 
by clouds. Cautiously he began to 
walk, bending his tall frame double 
when someone came into a yard 
across the road. He must not be 
noticed, and sweat tickled the back 
of his head as he crouched. Whoever 
it was had only stepped out for a 
breath of air. Colton could not see, 
but he heard a screen door close, and 
he straightened up again. 

He left the main road then, cutting 
across fields, circling and recircling, 
Crossing the dry stream-bed of the 
town’s small creek. He arrived at his 
destination at 8:40. 

The farm was quiet. Colton slid 
into the barn and prodded the cows 
into uneasiness. Restlessly they lowed. 
Colton waited for Jackrabbit to corne 
into the barn to find out what was the 
matter. 

The kitchen door opened and for 
one moment the back steps of the 
farmhouse were framed in light. Jack¬ 
rabbit stood there, confident, ugly, 
annoyed at having to investigate 
what was troubling the stupid cows. 
Annoyed only. Not frightened. Not 
alarmed. That was consistent with 
Colton’s theory of human nature. 
Six years was too long for any man 
to remain frightened. 

Jackrabbit had entered the barn 
now, but Colton did not use his 
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knife. It lacked a few minutes of the 
proper time, and besides, a man was 
entitled to know who was exacting 
payment. 

“You shouldn’t hâve dropped ail 
your old friends when you became 
wealthy,” Colton said. “It shows 
lack of breeding.” 

There was no answer except the 
restless murmurs of the cows. 

“Hâve you spent it ail? How, I 
wonder? Making monthly business 
trips to the big cities and then coming 
back to be a model former ?” 

“I didn’t . . The voice tried 
huskily to say something and then 
stopped. 

Arthur Colton smiled warmly. ‘Tm 
not asking for the money back. 
That’s included in the debt.” 

“What debt?” The voice sounded 
less hoarse, as though the paralysis 
of shock were wearing oflf. 

“I hâve it ail figured out here 
somewhere.” Arthur Colton pushed 
up his coat sleeve. His arm was bare 
from his elbow to the tasteful signet 
ring on his little finger. “Here is my 
tally,” he said and drew his knife. 

“I don’t . . .” 

“Please let me finish,” Arthur Col¬ 
ton said in the prim fashion of a 
schoolteacher. “You owe me $7,298 
plus 4 per cent interest on that for 
six years, roughly $1,750; doctor and 
hospital expenses amounting to about 
$1,000, one arm, on which the interest 
is not easily calculable, and endless 
mental anguish.” His voice changed. 
“Your life will adequately cancel out 
the debt, I think.” 
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Jackrabbit Durward suddenly real- 
ized what the prim voice was saying. 
He began to run, but it was too late. 

Arthur Colton walked the 50 feet 
that separated him from the body 
and looked down. He thought for a 
moment of looking for Jackrabbit’s 
wallet, quite probably a well-filled 
wallet. He eliminated the thought 
instantly. The debt had already been 
paid, and Arthur Colton was an 
honorable man. 

Before entering the railroad station. 
Arthur Colton stopped to straighten 
his tie and scrape the mud off his 
shoes. Then he boarded the 10:15 
train. He joined a group of business¬ 


men who were in the club car and 
complimented them on their county. 
They bought him a drink and asked 
him his business. 

“I came to collect a bad debt. 
It’s awful how dishonest some people 
are.” He smiled at his companions. 
“Man bought some mining stock 
from me and refused to pay my 
commission when the mine struck 
a rich vein.” 

He showed the stock certificates 
casually to his companions. They 
were very interested. They bought 
him another drink. 

Mr. Arthur Colton had a very 
profitable journey home. 


Author’s Note: I do not hope to 
hâve deceived the creators of Èllery 
Queen (editors’ note: We hasten 
to confess that we were completely 
fooled!). So I will assume that you 
hâve already discovered that Double- 
cross is a doublecross only on the 
reader. 

I am afraid that the average detec- 
tive-story reader is getting to be a 
lazy chap, who préparés for his 
murders with a good dinner and a 
comfortable couch. He is good-na- 
turedly inclined to believe anything 
an author tells him, and the authors 
hâve lately been taking advantage 
of this good-nature by inventing 
monstrous coincidences and solutions 
which introduce five new characters 
on the next-to-last page. 


Doublecross is an experiment to 
see how far an author can go. As a 
story, it is contradictory, improbable, 
and, in some places, impossible. 

Arthur Colton is described as tall 
and short, pudgy and lean. He is 
balding and yet he has thick black 
hair. He looks at the merchants of 
the town banking their week’s re- 
ceipts on a Wednesday in a bank that 
is curiously open at 6 o’clock in the 
evening. Dust from a dry summer 
swirls at his feet and he crosses the 
dry bed of a creek, yet he must 
scrape mud from his shoes when he 
returns to the railroad station. 

He has never been in this town 
before, but he can leave the main 
road and accurately eut across fields, 
make tortuous circles, traverse creeks 
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— ail in total darbness! — and still 
arrive at his destination at the right 
time. He looks at his wrist watch 
when he enters town and his knowl¬ 
edge of the time is important after- 
wards, but at a crucial point his 
arm — his only arm — is bare from 
elbow to jingers! It would also be 
extremely improbable, to say the 
least, for the same date to fall on 
the same day six years later. 

He cannot easily light a cigarette 
with his left hand, but he can throw 
a knife well enough to hit a man 
50 feet atvay in total darbness! There 
is no moon, the stars are clouded over, 
and the fact that it is completely dark 
is mentioned in five different ways. 
I do not believe that anyone could 
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throw a knife well enough to kill a 
man instantly while he is running 
away at full speed and in complété 
darkness. I do not think anyone in 
his right mind would even attempt it. 

To tally my own experiment and 
see if the story was cunningly enough 
contrived, I hâve tried it on several 
inveterate readers of Ellery Queeris 
Mystery Magazine. The average resuit 
was ^<4 of one error caught per 
reader. For example, one caught no 
mistakes at ail; another realized that 
the man was both tall and short; 
another realized that he was balding 
and had thick hair. No one realized 
that the story as a whole could not 
hâve taken place anywhere on this 
planet! 


•o* 


SPECIAL BINDER OFFER 

ELLERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE has in stock a supply 
of strong, handsome binders for your copies of EQMM. Each binder 
holds one complété vohime — that is, six issues of the magazine. It is 
easy to use, handy, convenient and economical. The price is $1.50 post- 
paid. Send your order and remittance to: Spécial Binder Dept., Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 



Say Not “A Small Event” 

— ROBERT BROWNING 

We are often asked the question : “Which is the best boo\ of détective 
stories ever written?" And after more than a century of the modem form, 
the answer remains the same. As G. K. Chesterton once wrote: “/ do not 
ïhin\ that America has ever lost that great Challenge Cup won long ago by 
one of her first literary champions; or rather designed by him tvith a 
craftsmanship that was entirely orignal ... In other words, I do not 
thin\ that the standard set by a certain Mr. Edgar A. Poe . . . has ever 
been definitely and indisputably surpassed." 

Nevertheless, it would be easier to answer the question if it were changed 
to “ Which are the four best boo\s of détective short stories ever written?' 1 ' 1 

— as it would be easier stïll to nominate the 40 best. 

The four best? Can there be any real doubt as to the answer? In our 
opinion, two were written by Americans and two by Englishmen. The 
very best and the most important {not always the same thing) is, of 
course, Edgar Allan Poe's talés, containing the three immortal stories 
about Dupin; and second to Poe's talés, by an American writer , is 
Melville Davisson Post's uncle abner. The best and most important 
British boo\ of détective short stories also, in our opinion, admits of no 
disagreement — surely it is Arthur Conan Doyle's the adventures of 
sherlock holmes ; and second to that masterwor\, by a British author, 
is G. K. Chesterton's the innocence of father brown. 

As we once said in queen’s quorum {of beloved memory): ll These 
four boo\s are thefinest in theirfield — the crème du crime; they are an 
out-ofthis-world target for future détective-story writers to ta\e shots at 

— but it will be li\e throwing pebbles at the Pyramids" ... 

Now, ail the Dupin, Sherlock Holmes, and Father Brown short stories 
are hnoum, and it has long been believed that the eighteen Uncle Abner 
stories, included in the only volume ever published about the <l protector 
of the innocent and righter of wrongs," represent ail the stories Melville 
Davisson Post ever wrote about his famous Jeffersonian squire. That one 
and only volume first appeared in 1918, and to the best of our knowledge 
it is the only boo\ of détective short stories which has not only been kçpt in 
print ail these years but has never been taken out of its original édition — 
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îio, there has never been a “cheap” reprint of the Uncle Abner boo\. 

But what is not generally hnown is that nearly ten years after Uncle 
Abner made his début between covers , his creator wrote another sériés of 
taies about that stalwart , rugged “voice and arm of the Lord” This new 
sériés included tkree short stories, and we are happy to inform you that 
EQMM has been given the extra-spécial privilège {and we use the adjective 
advisedly) of printing these tkree taies for the very first time since they 
originally appeared in “The Country Gentleman” in 192J. 

Imagine, tkree “new” Uncle Abner stories! Only tkree other 'tec triples 
could match or top that — three new taies of Dupin (although we would 
seule for oné), three new adventures of Sherloc\ Holmes , or three new 
innocent intuitions of Father Brown . . . 

Here, then> is the first of the “new” Uncle Abner stories — one of the 
finest in the entire saga — and bearing the perfect title for a murder in¬ 
vestigation by that grand old Virginia gentleman and biblical scholar . . . 


THE GOD OF THE HILLS 

by MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


ABNER USED TO SAY THAT ONE 

riding on a journey was in 
God’s hand. 

He never knew what lay before 
him; death standing in the road, in¬ 
visible, as before the prophet; or a 
kingdom as in the case of Saul. One 
set out with his little intention, and 
found himself a factor in some large 
affair. 

It is certain that my uncle had no 
idea of what he would corne into when 
he rode on this early summer morning 
to Judge Bensen’s house. It was some 
distance through the hills and he 
traveled early, with the dawn. He 

Copyright , 7927, by 1 


wished an hour with Bensen before 
the judge rode in to the county seat; 
for it was in the court term, and 
Bensen was the circuit judge. 

It was a custom remaining in Vir¬ 
ginia after the dominion of King 
George had passed. 

The circuit judges were persons of 
property and distinction. They trav¬ 
eled on their circuits, holding their 
courts here and there about the coun¬ 
try. There would be a group of coun- 
ties in a circuit. And the county seat 
would take its name, not infrequently 
from the fact that it was the domicile 
of these circuit courts. One finds the 

t Curtis Pubîishing Co. 
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name remaining — Culpepper Court 
House, and the like. 

Land was the evidence and insignia 
of distinction in Virginia. 

One’s importance was measured by 
his acres. 

Every man who would command 
the attention of his fellows stood on 
an estate in lands. Judge Bensen lived 
some miles from the county seat. He 
had got a thousand acres from his 
father, and added to it. He had never 
married. He lived alone, with Negro 
servants, in their whitewashed quar- 
ters, at some distance from his ancient 
house. His earnings and his salary 
from the State went to the purchase 
of new lands. 

He had introduced the Hereford, 
and turning aside from the customs 
of the men about him, he bred young 
cattle, instead of fattening the beef 
bullock for the market. It happened 
then that Bensen’s young cattle were 
not easily to be equaled. If one 
bought from him orie got a drove of 
bullocks of one type, with no mon- 
grel to be sold off to the little trader. 
Bensen had 200 young cattle — 
stockers, as they were called — for 
sale. And my uncle went, early, on 
this summer morning to see the 
drove; and to buy the cattle if he 
could, before Bensen set out for his 
court — on his horse with his legal 
papers in his saddle bags. 

It was scarcely daylight when Ab- 
ner descended into the long valley 
that extended north to the county 
seat, and in which lay the Bensen 
lands. At the foot of the hill where 


the road entered the valley he came 
on a man sitting his horse in the road. 
It was early, an hour before the sun, 
and there was a vague mist in this 
lowland. 

The man and the horse looked 
gigantic. 

Beyond them through an avenue 
of trees was the heavy outline of a 
house, still dark, from which the life 
within it had not yet awakened to 
the new day. 

The whole earth was dry and the 
road bedded down with dust. My 
uncle was almost on the man before 
he knew him. It was Adam Bird, a 
traveling preacher of the hills, on his 
gray mare. The big old man was sit¬ 
ting motionless in his saddle looking 
up through the avenue of maples 
toward the shadowy house. He did 
not hear my uncle’s horse in the soft 
dust until it was nearly on him. His 
hands lay on the pommel of his 
saddle and his face was lifted like one 
in some deep reflection. 

He called out when he saw my 
uncle. 

“Abner,” he said, “do you see 
that house.” 

He did not pause for a reply from 
Abner nor for any formality of saluta¬ 
tion. He went on, and directly, as 
though he merely uttered now aloud 
the thing that was passing in his 
mind. 

“Caleb Greyhouse lived there until 
the devil took him. He married Vir¬ 
ginia Lewis — for a woman when she 
is young will be a fool. She is long 
dead but she left a daughter that is a 
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Lewis too. Not a Greyhouse, by the 
mercy of God! And now Abner,” and 
he brought one of his big hands, 
clenched, down on the pommel of the 
saddle, “these accursed judges are 
going to dispossess her of her in- 
heritance!” 

My uncle knew what the man 
meant. It was common knowledge. 
Caleb Greyhouse had left a will 
written some years before, when the 
girl was young, leaving his estate, 
houses and lands, to his daughter, 
with a bequest to his brother who was 
to be the guardian and administrator 
of it. It had been written by Cole¬ 
man Northcote, one of the best 
lawyers in Virginia, and so remained, 
until the girl had grown up. Then, 
when she had fallen in love, and 
wished to marry the son of a neighbor 
with whom Greyhouse had quarreled 
over a few acres of ridge land, the 
irascible old man had added a codicil 
to the will giving the whole estate to 
his brother, and no dollar and no acre 
to the girl. 

The case was before the circuit 
court, now sitting, for the girl had 
got a sort of lawyer, and brought 
a suit. 

But she had no money and no case. 

Northcote had written the will 
only too accurately, with précisé care 
for every technical detail. The codicil 
added by Greyhouse followed the 
form in Mayo’s Guide. It was written 
and signed by the testator and con- 
tained no legal flaw. There seemed 
nothing that any court could do. 


Nevertheless, Bensen had called in a 
judge from a neighboring circuit to 
sit with him and décidé the case. The 
case was before the judges. And it 
was the act of these judges and the 
case before them that moved the 
traveling preacher of the hills. 

“Did Bensen décidé the case?” 
replied my uncle. 

“He did not,” said Bird, “but the 
judge with him clamored to décidé it 
and hâve done, for he wished to go 
back to his circuit. Bensen delayed a 
little for he had a plan of his own 
about this thing. He said he would 
Write an opinion and they would dé¬ 
cidé today. But it was an abominable 
pretension, Abner. They will dis¬ 
possess the girl . . . unless the Lord 
God Almighty moves somewhere in 
this thing.” 

Again his big hand descended on 
the pommel of his saddle, as though 
he pounded the timber of a pulpit. 

“And He will move in it! It is so 
written in The Book. If the widow 
and the orphan cry to me I will 
surely hear their cry.” 

He brought his big hand up and 
over his face and his voice descended 
into a lower note. 

“She came to me and said, ‘Uncle 
Adam, will you pray for me to win 
my case.’ And I said I will not pray; 
for I will not supplicate the Lord God 
Almighty to do justice. I will call His 
attention to this wrong. . . . And I 
stood up and cried to Him! And the 
word of the Lord came to me. And I 
saddled my horse, and rode down 
here and called Bensen out. He came 
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shuffling with his little lawyer talk. It 
was the law. He had no discrétion. He 
could not help the wrong of it. And 
besides I was in contempt of his court 
to talk with him about the case. In 
contempt of his court, Abner!” 

And again the old man made his 
powerful dramatic gesture. 

“I, the servant of God, in con- 
tempt of his court when I protested 
against a wrong! ... I told Bensen 
that he was in contempt of God’s 
court, and that if he went forward 
with this injustice Jéhovah would in- 
clude him in the damnation that 
followed after it.” 

He paused and looked my uncle in 
the face. 

“For Bensen, Abner, is not guilt- 
less in this thing. He will profit by it. 
He has coveted these lands as we ail 
know and tried to purchase them. 
Old Caleb Greyhouse would not sell. 
But this brother will sell. And Bensen 
will get the lands he covets.” 

And again the old man returned to 
his dramatic vigor. 

“And he shall not escape the 
damnation that followed Ahab the 
King of Samaria; because he takes the 
land he covets through the act of 
another. 

“The writing of clerks and the seals 
of courts shall not bring it to him 
guiltless, even as the writing of Jeze- 
bel and the sealing thereof did not 
bring the lands that he coveted to 
Ahab guiltless. ... I go now, Ab¬ 
ner, as Elijah went to the King of 
Samaria! And if he say like that 
other, ‘Hast thou found me, O mine 


enemy?’ I will answer, I hâve found 
thee!” 

He made a great sweeping gesture 
and turned his horse north in the 
valley. He rode as though he rode 
alone in the vague mist that lifted 
from the lowland and hung above the 
fields; a thin gray smoke screen 
spreading over like a blanket. 

The old man had not asked whither 
my uncle rode nor to what end. 

He went like one on some tre- 
mendous mission, alone. 

Abner followed. The circuit rider 
had brought a new element into this 
affair. A gain to Bensen at the end of 
it that my uncle had not considered. 
But now that the point was touched 
on he remembered. It was common 
knowledge that it was a covetous in- 
tent with Bensen to extend his lands; 
to add a field. He had endeavored to 
buy the Greyhouse tract. And it was 
the truth that while Caleb Greyhouse 
would not sell, this brother who took 
the estate under the written codicil 
would sell it to the last acre. He had 
sold ail that he had received from his 
father as an inheritance except a few 
acres and a house on the highway 
near the Bensen résidence. 

There was a dissolute, a reckless 
strain in the man that was not in 
Caleb Greyhouse. 

He wished to be a factor in political 
affairs, and lacking the confidence of 
the people he attached his fortunes to 
other men; and so he had got to be 
a sort of deputy about the courthouse, 
and a chimney-corner lawyer, with 
knowledge enough to thumb through 
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the deed books searching for some 
defect in a title upon which he could 
bring a suit; or extort a blackmail. 

He had a marked pride in this 
pre tension. 

In the suit before the judges on the 
will he appeared with much visible 
ostentation for himself. There was, as 
it happened, little péril to his case, 
for the girl, with no money to hire a 
competent attorney, had only a 
chimney-corner lawyer like himself. 
And so the case was one for judges to 
décidé as it appeared, on its face, 
before them. . . . Bensen would get 
the land. This Barnes Greyhouse, in 
funds, would try for the Assembly of 
Virginia. And with money he might 
win. There was here, as in every land, 
an element of the electorate that 
could be persuaded by a démagogue 
and a little money in the hand. 

My uncle rode on after the old 
preacher, his big chestnut horse mov- 
ing noiselessly in the deep dust. 

But his heart was troubled. 

The girl came up sharply outlined 
in his memory: fair-haired and slen- 
der, with the hope and the charm of 
the immortal morning. There was no 
reason why she should not go, in joy, 
to the youth she loved. 

He was of a better family and a 
better blood than Greyhouse. 

Because that irascible old man had 
quarreled with the boy’s father about 
some acres of stony land along a ridge 
line, everyone of the blood was 
damned. Ail were enemies, and en- 
dowed by that enmity with every 
vice. 
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Old Greyhouse would hâve no 
marriage with his enemy. 

He fell into a fury of wild talk at 
the mere mention of it. And on a 
certain night, heated in that fury, he 
had written out the codicil that di- 
vested his daughter of his estate. It 
was not certain that at the bottom of 
the man he, in fact, wished to make 
that alienation. 

In anger, affection is sometimes 
over-ridden. 

Perhaps if he had had time, in ill- 
ness, for reflection, he would hâve 
canceled it. Blood, as the old adage 
said, was thicker than water when 
death approached and one came to 
pass on the material things that one 
had gathered together in one’s life. 

But he had no such time. 

Death came on him in the fields. 

He had fallen, in harvest, at a 
stroke of sun. The farm hands carried 
him in. But he was already out of life. 
He lay for some hours in a coma, in 
his daughter’s arms. Once, as the 
field hands told, he tried to stroke her 
hair and make known to her some- 
thing that moved vaguely in his 
mind. 

But he had had his hour, and he 
was granted no extension. 

What he had written, he had 
written. 

Death would not release his hand 
to cancel it. 

It was the old eternal story. 

Men acted in their anger to do 
wrong, as though they had a privilège 
of life; as though at their wish or 
need, in extremity, they would be 
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granted a stay of execution until they 
could set their affaire in order and 
adjust any wrong they had ac- 
complished. 

The day was breaking. 

The fog, extended through the val¬ 
ley, was lifting and parting into long 
streamers of white mist. The hills in 
the distance were sharp and clear in 
the morning light. In a short time the 
sun would appear. Already in the 
fields the cattle were at pasture. 

My uncle had corne up with the 
traveling preacher. 

And at once when the big chestnut 
emerged from the mist by his gray 
mare, the old man began to talk. He 
began, as before, with no introduc- 
tôry sentence. 

“Abner,” he said, “your father 
lived long in this land, and he did 
good in the sight of the Lord and not 
evil. And I can name a hundred other 
men like him who hâve stood for 
righteousness. But in that company 
there is no Greyhouse. Old Caleb was 
the best. He was hard and mean but 
he was not a liar nor a thief. But this 
other, this Barnes Greyhouse, is the 
worst of an evil génération. His hands 
are full of evil. Did not little Benny 
Wilmoth, in despair, shoot himself in 
his house because this créature search- 
ing through the deed books found a 
defect in his title and brought a suit 
to dispossess him of his farm. It was a 
sort of murder, Abner!” 

He thrust his clenched hand out. 

“There was no law to haie Barnes 
Greyhouse into the court and hang 
him. But was he any less guilty for 


that lack? The hand of Virginia could 
not reach him. But, Abner, is he 
beyond God’s hand? By little twists 
and turns a nimble man may slip 
away from the law. But he will not 
slip away from the vengeance of 
God.” 

His clenched hand made a great 
sweeping curve, as though it cleared a 
swathe before him. 

“Abner,” he said, “I will not be 
silent before this outrage. I will call 
Bensen to his door and warn him. I 
hâve seen it in a dream. He is a party 
to this wrong, and the Lord will make 
his house like the house of Jéroboam, 
the son of Nebat . . . and this 
Barnes Greyhouse!” He spread out 
the fingers of his extended arm as in 
the pronouncement of a curse. “As 
the dogs licked up the blood of Ahab 
in the pool of Samaria, shall the dogs 
lick up his blood !... for in shame, 
and in blackness, and in violence shall 
he go out of life!” 

My uncle did not reply. This old 
man of the hills who stood for 
righteousness, like ail who give them- 
selves wholly to some principle of 
honor, had the dignity of the thing 
behind him. And he was not afraid. 
Neither courts nor judges could 
overawe him. 

My uncle was in a deep reflection. 
He knew of this matter what was cur- 
rent gossip in the hills. But he did 
not know, until this morning, the 
sweeping terms in which Caleb Grey¬ 
house, in his anger, had written out 
the codicil to his will. It would be, he 
had imagined, a sort of guardianship 
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in the brother over the girl’s estate 
until she came to a legal âge, or some 
manner of a trust. With such a writ- 
ing there would be hope. But with a 
direct bequest in terms there would 
be no hope. 

He was in a great perplexity and 
his mind turned from the mission on 
which he came. 

It was broad day now with the sun 
beginning to appear. 

They drew near to Bensen’s house. 

In the pasture by the road strolling 
down to water at the brook were the 
drove of young Hereford cattle. They 
were unequaled; as like in form and 
coloring as though they were ail born 
of one mother, by some miracle of 
maternity on the same day of the 
year, and so reared and suckled. No 
cattleman of the hills could hâve 
passed that drove and not pulled up 
his horse to look it over, for in his 
mind’s eye, after that, he would hâve 
carried the model for ail other young 
cattle in the world. 

And yet my uncle did not pull up 
his horse. 

The two men passed in silence and, 
making a sharp turn in the road be- 
side some oak trees, came to Bensen’s 
house. They stopped in wonder. The 
house was open; the Negroes were 
hovering about as in a panic. Ran- 
dolph’s gig was before the door. He 
came out when they appeared. 

“Abner,” he said, “you are corne, 
and I was about to send a Negro for 
you. Bensen is dead! 

“You arrive also, Adam,” he said, 
“as at a direction of God. It is the 
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house of death that you hâve corne 
to, and it is one of the duties of the 
preacher of the Gospels to minister to 
the dead. Corne in.” 

“I will not corne in,” replied the 
old man. “But I will get down and 
sit before the door, for I did not corne 
in peace.” 

But my uncle cried out astonished. 

“Dead!” he echoed. “Bensen dead, 
what killed him?” 

“Now, that,” replied Randolph, 
“is the mystery that I was about send' 
ing after you to solve. Bensen was 
killed in the night as he sat here in 
his library at work among his books.” 

On the way in with Abner, Ran¬ 
dolph explained the details of what 
had happened. 

The circuit court was sitting. 

The case over the will of Caleb 
Greyhouse was on the docket. 

For some reason Bensen wished 
another judge to sit with him to 
décidé the case and so had called in 
West from a neighboring circuit. 
There was no reason for this, Ran¬ 
dolph said, for there was no ground 
on which to contest the will. Coleman 
Northcote had written it some years 
before. Northcote was the best 
chancery lawyer in Virginia, and he 
made no errors in a legal paper. The 
will was correctly drawn, signed by 
the testator, and witnessed as the law 
required. 

Later, Caleb Greyhouse had added 
a codicil in his own handwriting, on 
the blank sheet of the will. The 
codicil followed the form in Mayo’s 
Guide and was signed, dated, and 
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sealed in every feature, also as the 
law required. 

Of course, this attack on the will 
broke down at once. 

There was no technical error in it. 

The codicil added below the will 
on the same sheet of foolscap was also 
unassailable. It followed the legal 
form, was written by the testator in 
his own hand, and signed by him. 

It became thus, under the law of 
Virginia, a holograph will and re¬ 
quired no witnesses. 

West wanted to décidé the case at 
once from the bench, so he could get 
back to his circuit. But Bensen said 
they would take it under advisement 
until morning. 

That night ail the Negroes about 
the place went to a frolic at the 
county seat. 

They left the judge at work in his 
library, when they went out at dark. 

In court time it was the custom of 
the judge to work late over his legal 
papers and so they had put new 
candies in the sticks on his table and 
lighted them before they left the 
house. They had been delayed in 
setting out, and as they left the house 
the judge had corne to the door and 
directed them to stop on the way and 
ask Barnes Greyhouse to corne and 
see him. 

The man lived not farther than 
a quarter of a mile along the road. 

They gave the message and saw 
him take his hat and cane and set out. 

The frolic ran late. It was well 
toward dawn when the servants 
returned. 


There was no light in Bensen’s 
library or about the house and they 
naturally assumed that the judge had 
put out the lights and gone to bed. 

In the morning when they came 
into the house they found the trag- 
edy, and in terror sent for Randolph. 

He found the library as the assassin 
had left it, for the Negroes had not 
gone in. 

The judge had been killed as he 
sat before his table. He had been 
struck down from behind, apparently 
without warning. The assassin had 
used the poker from the fireplace. It 
was a terrifie blow for it had crushed 
in the skull. The man had fallen side- 
wise under the table, for a second 
blow aimed at him had struck the 
table itself, leaving an indentation 
in the walnut wood. 

The iron fire-poker lay on the floor 
behind the chair in which the judge 
had been sitting. 

The deed had been done late, for 
the candies had burned down almost 
to the cup of the sticks before they 
had been extinquished. They had 
been snuffed out. 

Randolph pointed out the iron 
poker, the mark on the walnut table, 
and the blood smear on the hardwood 
floor where the judge had fallen. 
Abner looked carefully about the 
room. And while he thus studied the 
situs of the crime, Randolph gave his 
opinion. 

“This, Abner,” he said, “will be 
the work of some vindictive convict. 
Our circuit judges are always in péril 
from these créatures when they corne 
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back from the penitentiary. I hâve 
seen them, when they were sentenced, 
scowl hard at the judges and mutter 
what they would do in revenge when 
they should at length go free. 

“This will be the work of such a 
créature. Bensen, in the counties 
of his circuit, will hâve sentenced ail 
sorts of men for ail sorts of félonies. 

“But it is a péril of honor, Abner. 
And the one who dies from it dies 
in the service of his country, as though 
he died in battle before her enemies.” 

My uncle did not reply. 

But there came a voice through the 
open door in answer. 

The voice of the old circuit rider 
sitting in the sun. 

“He did not die in honor, Ran- 
dolph. Bensen died as a dog dieth!” 

Randolph made a gesture as of one 
who dismisses the extravagances of 
a child with whom he will not con- 
tend. He got out some sheets of paper 
and sat down at a corner of the table 
to make a note of the details of the 
tragedy, accurately as he had found 
them on this morning. 

Abner remained standing by the 
table, his big hand gathered about 
his chin, looking at the two tall 
candlesticks, with their bits of candies 
burned down to the cups. 

New tallow candies had been put 
in on this night. These candies would 
burn long, almost from the dark till 
morning. They had been put in new 
on this night, and there was only a 
fragment left when the assassin had 
snuffed them out. 

It was some time before my uncle 
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moved, then he took up the snulfers 
and with the sharp point lifted the 
bits of candie out of the cups of the 
candlesticks. 

But he did not otherwise disturb 
them. 

He replaced them as they had been, 
put down the snuffers at their place, 
and went over to the far corner of 
the room. 

There lying in the corner was a 
thing that he had noticed but upon 
which he had made no comment. 

It was a small fragment of wood. 

At first he had thougnt it a chip 
from the table broken off by the 
impact of the blow that had been 
directed at Bensen as he fell forward 
under it. But the table was walnut, 
and this fragment was of some dark 
wood of a close texture. He did not 
take it up, nor disturb it where it lay 
in the corner, but he stooped over 
and studied it intently. 

He arose, went over to the fireplace. 

He took up the iron poker and 
turned it about in his hand. 

There was a coating of ashes on the 
poker, extending from the point 
halfway to the handle, and over this 
toward the point was the blood of 
the man who had been murdered. 

Abner put the poker down and 
remained for some moments by the 
hearth. 

No fire had been lighted in it on 
this night. But there was a heap of 
wood ashes where former fires had 
burned. 

Abner looked about him. 

Randolph wrote sitting at a corner 
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of the table with his back toward 
him. The old circuit rider was invis¬ 
ible beyond the open door; the 
Negroes had withdrawn in frightened 
groups beyond the house. 

There was no one to question the 
thing he did — for he was not yet 
ready to be questioned — and kneel- 
ing clown on the brick hearth he put 
his hand into the heap of ashes. 

Then he withdrew his hand, 
smoothed the surface of the heap as it 
had been, dusted the ashes from his 
hand, and rose. 

He went around Randolph to the 
door and stepped out. 

It was early in the morning. 

No one had arrived, for the servants 
when they had found Bensen dead 
had sent Word only to Randolph, 
through the hills. And Abner and old 
Adam had corne by chance. 

Abner did not pause. 

He went on across the grassplot 
to the road. He stopped there and 
looked carefully about. 

Then he walked north in the dust 
of the road, in the direction of the 
county seat. He went slowly, pausing 
now and then, and retracing now and 
then a step. Finally he stopped, ad- 
vanced, returned, and stood still. 

There was a little wood of scrub 
oak on his right hand, and a rail fence. 
He crossed the fence and began to 
look about in this tangle of scrub oak. 

It was some time, perhaps half an 
hour, before he got back to the house. 

There was a haircloth sofa, facing 
toward a bookcase in a far corner of 
the room. Abner went past Randolph 


to the sofa and leaning over the back 
put down on it something that he 
had brought with him, concealed 
under his long coat. 

He returned to the table where 
Randolph sat before his sheets of 
paper. 

The man had been so taken up 
with what he wrote that he had not 
marked my uncle’s absence. 

Abner put out his hand and took 
up, from beyond Randolph, a law 
book with a cracked back. It was 
a volume of early legal reports. 

The book fell open midway of the 
volume where the back was cracked. 

And when my uncle saw the page 
before him his face changed. 

He read and his features hardened. 

He was about to speak when the 
voice of a man entering from the road 
stopped him. 

It was Barnes Greyhouse. 

He was a big man with a heavy 
brutal face laid over with a sort of 
fawning geniality. He walked with 
a slight limp, for in some drunken 
brawl, at an earlier time, he had been 
injured. 

Randolph rose as the man came in; 
and my uncle tumed about toward 
the door. 

But he did not move. 

The man blurted out a jumble of 
greeting and amazed expletives at the 
tragedy. 

“Good God!” he said. “Bensen 
murdered. Who could hâve killed 
him?” 

My uncle did not reply. 

But Randolph made a little gesture 
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as of one who has penetrated to a 
meaning hidden from other men. 

“It is the work of some convict 
that Bensen has sent to the peniten- 
tiary. Such créatures hold always a 
vindictive resentment against the 
judge; as though their punishment 
were his work.” 

“You are right, Randolph,” said 
Greyhouse. “That’s the explanation!” 

He uttered the words as though 
the conclusion could not be gainsaid, 
and was a pronouncement in finality. 
But there was a sort of eagerness in 
the voice and manner of the man. 

My uncle spoke then. 

“Greyhouse,” he said, “you were 
here last night.” 

The man turned with a gesture of 
assent. 

“Yes,” he said, “early in the night. 
The Negroes passing said Bensen 
wished to see me, and I walked down. 
But I was here for a few moments 
only. The judge had sent for me to 
say that he and West would décidé 
the case at once when they convened 
in the morning, and that I should 
corne early into the court. I left the 
judge as I found him, sitting at his 
table there, and walked home. It was 
early; about dark.” 

“Were the candies lighted on Ben- 
sen’s table?” inquired my uncle. 

“Yes,” replied the man, “just 
lighted, I think, as I came in; it was 
about dark.” 

“And the candies, Greyhouse; 
were they new tall candies, as the 
Negroes say?” 

“Yes, Abner,” he replied, “I can 
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answer that. They were new tall 
candies for I noticed the flicker of the 
wick where the pointed ends had not 
yet caught up with the tallow.” 

Abner leaned over the table and 
took up Randolph’s pencil. 

“That is an important fact,” he 
said, “for fragments only of these 
candies were burning in the sticks 
when the assassin snuffed them out 
after the murder. I think a note 
should be made of your observation 
to confirm what the Negroes say.” 

He put out his hand with the pencil 
in his fingers to Write a line on Ran- 
dolph’s mémorandum. But he bore 
too heavily and the point of the 
pencil broke. He turned toward 
Greyhouse with the pencil in his 
hand. 

“Lend me your knife,” he said 

The man took a penknife from his 
breeches pocket and handed it to my 
uncle. Abner opened the knife and 
turned back to the table. But he did 
not sharpen the pencil. He put down 
the knife and pencil on the table and 
stood up. 

My uncle looked hard at Grey¬ 
house. 

“You think Bensen was killed, la te 
in the night, by some vindictive 
assassin who slipped in behind him. 
Is that your belief, Greyhouse?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, “that is the 
obvious conclusion. Here are the 
candies burned down to the cups and 
the bloody poker. It is indicated in 
these évidences. Bensen was murdered 
by some released convict who had 
a grudge against him, and slipping 
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in behind killed him with the poker.” 

He was interrupted by a voice; a 
voice big and dominant that seemed 
to envelop and fill up the room. 

“Bensen was not killed with the 
poker.” 

The tliree men turned as with a 
single motion of their bodies. 

The old circuit rider was standing 
in the door. Greyhouse cried out at 
the words. 

“How do you know that?” 

The old circuit rider looked hard 
at the man. 

“I know it,” he answered, “as God 
knows it.” 

Then he closed his mouth and was 
silent. 

It was my Uncle Abner that broke 
the silence. 

“Adam is right,” he said, “Bensen 
was not killed with the poker, nor in 
the time or manner that these évi¬ 
dences would indicate, for they are 
false and set up to mislead. There is 
blood on this poker. But there was 
no blood from the fracture of the 
skull that killed the judge and there- 
fore there would be no blood on the 
implement with which the blowwas 
dealt. There was hemorrhage only 
from the dead man’s face where he 
lay under the table. But this poker 
was not there. It lay on the floor 
behind the chair. And consequently, 
it was made bloody by design.” 

He paused and turned toward the 
table. 

“But this,” he said, “was not the 
first thing that puzzled me. The first 
thing was the aspect of these candle- 


sticks. If new tallow candies had 
burned down in them to the cups, 
the shafts of the sticks would hâve 
been fouled over with dripping 
grease. They were not so fouled. The 
shafts of the candlesticks were clean 
as you see them. How could that 
happen? The wicks of the bits of 
candie had been snuffed out. That was 
clear. But how could the candies 
hâve burned down to these bits, and 
there follow no drip of tallow? 

“There was a reason. And I found 
that reason.” 

He took up the iron snuffers and 
with their sharp point lifted the bits 
of candies out of the cups of the 
sticks. The explanation was apparent. 
The candies had been eut oflf with 
a knife. 

There was silence and he continued : 

“What had become of the candies? 
I searched the room here. I found a 
certain thing but not the candies.” 

He made a gesture toward a distant 
corner; and went on: 

“I looked again at the poker. It had 
a coating of wood ashes on it, as 
though it had been thrust into the 
heap yonder in the fireplace. Thrust 
in before it had been dipped into 
Bensen’s blood, for the coating of 
ashes was underneath the blood. . . . 
Then I found the candies.” 

He crossed the room with long 
strides, seized the poker, thrust it into 
the heap of ashes in the fireplace, 
and raked out the two long candies, 
eut off at their tips. 

He put down the poker and stood 
up. 
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“The whole thing was clear now. 
Bensen had been killed early in the 
night when the candies were hardly 
lighted, and with some implement 
other than this poker; by one who 
had acted on a sudden détermination 
to thus kill; and after the act en- 
deavored to falsify events. He eut off 
the candies and snuffed them out. He 
made a hole in the ashes with the 
poker and concealed them and then, 
remembering that an implement must 
be found, had thought of the poker 
in his hand, and dipping it in the 
man’s blood laid it on the floor behind 
the chair.” 

My uncle turned toward Grey- 
house. 

“Greyhouse,” he said, “you are 
the one who came here early in the 
evening!” 

The features of the man sagged and 
sweated. But there was a certain 
courage in him. 

“Abner,” he cried, “you go mad 
with your neat little conclusions. Why 
should I wish Bensen’s death. I of ail 
persons would wish his life; for today 
he and West would décidé this will 
case in my favor.” 

Again the room reverberated with 
a voice that filled it. Again the old 
circuit rider spoke. 

“Greyhouse,” he said, “you are a 
liar! . . . I saw this thing in a dream; 
not ail, but a fragment of it. I saw 
you and Bensen in this room, in 
anger. He beat a book, opened on the 
table, with his clenched hand and, 
from behind, you advanced on him, 
with something in your hand . . . 
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not the poker, for it was setting 
against the chimney. You are a liar!” 

The big accused créature wavered. 

And Abner spoke, when the old 
man had ended. 

“Yes, Greyhouse,” he said, “you 
are a liar. I understand the whole 
thing to the end, although I hâve had 
no part in Adam’s vision. That which 
was confused and hidden is now dis- 
closed and clear. Bensen coveted 
these lands and he undertook to force 
you to a sale; a sale that would be 
a sort of dividing of the loot.” 

He crossed to the table and opened 
the volume of Virginia reports at the 
page where it fell apart from the 
broken back. 

“Look!” he said. “Look, Ran- 
dolph. Here on this page is the sylla- 
bus of a decision of the Suprême 
Court of Virginia, holding that a will 
and its codicil must be uniform to be 
valid. It cannot be half in one form 
and half in another. If the body of the 
will is written by someone other than 
the decedent and signed and wit' 
nessed, then the codicil must be so 
written and signed and witnessed. 

“I understand it. I understand it 
clearly to the end . . . Bensen found 
this case last night and he sent for 
Barnes Greyhouse and held the case 
over him like a club to force a sale 
of these lands to him at some little 
price. He must take the price or 
Bensen would bring in the case today. 
And so they quarreled, and Bensen 
beat the book for emphasis, breaking 
the back under his clenched hand. 

. . . And so Barnes Greyhouse killed 
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him, knowing that West had no 
knowledge of this case and would 
décidé in favor of the will, and the 
girl, with no money, could not take it 
to a higher court!” 

There was utter silence. Then my 
uncle went on. 

“Where is your cane, Greyhouse?” 

The man did not reply, but his 
baggy face began to tremble. 

“I will answer for you,” continued 
Abner. “Listen, Greyhouse. I went 
over your track in the dust of the 
road. It was a clear track and beside 
it, also in the dust, was the round 
imprint of the ferrule of your cane. 
It was ail along beside your tracks 
as you came here from your house, 
but on your return it was only to be 
seen beside your tracks for a certain 
distance. At the field of scrub oaks, 
on the right of the road, I could no 
longer find it. What did that mean, 
Greyhouse? It meant that at this 
point you had thrown the cane away. 
. . . And why did you throwit away? 
Because you discovered, there, on 
your way from this murder, that the 
cane with which you had killed Ben- 
sen had suffered an in jury that you 
might be called on to explain. Look, 
I will show you, for I found it in the 
scrub-oak wood by the roadside.” 
He took up the cane from where it 
was hidden by the sofa and presented 
it to the man. It was a big heavy 
crook-handled cane of black wood 
like teak, and a split-off fragment at 
the turn of the crook was missing. 

‘‘Look at it, Greyhouse,” he cried. 
“Look at it! A piece at the turn of 


the crook is missing, split off when 
the cane struck the table, under the 
powerful blow that you aimed at 
Bensen when he went down out of 
the chair. And that piece of it is 
yonder in the corner of the room.” 

He crossed with great strides, 
picked up the fragment of wood, and 
placed it on the crook of the cane. 

“Look, Greyhouse, how the piece 
fits!” He made a great gesture. 

“There is other evidence against 
you. Why, sir, it cries like the blood 
of Abel . . . your knife, there on 
the table, has tallow on the blade 
where you eut the candies!” 

Panic was on the trapped man and 
he bolted through the open door. 

But his foot tripped at the sill and 
he fell headlong outside, on the flag- 
paved path. His head struck a frag¬ 
ment of sharp curb and a thin trickle 
of blood flowed out. Then he got 
staggeringly on his feet to escape. 
But my uncle overtook him and the 
Negroes hurried up to help pin him 
down. 

In the confusion as they drew near, 
the two hounds hovering about them 
paused and began to lick the blood 
where it had trickled on the curb. 

The old circuit rider — sitting 
motionless in the sun, his white head 
uncovered, his big body, clothed in 
its rusty-colored homespun, filling up 
the chair — put out his hand and 
pointed to the thing. 

It was the fulfilling of the prophecy : 

As the dogs licked up the blood of 
Ahab in the pool of Samaria, so shall 
the dogs lick up his blood. 
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Carrier, Elba O. : Honest Abe.March 95 

Carryl, Guy Wetmore: In the Ab¬ 
sence of Monsieur.April 116 

Child, Charles B.: The Sheik It 

Was Who Died.March 102 

He Had a Little Shadow.May 93 

Crispin, Edmund: The Name on the 

Window.Feb. 56 

Within the Gates.March 38 

Ail in the Way You Look at It.April 128 

Crofts, Freeman Wills: Unbreak- 

able Alibi.May 18 

Davis, Dorothy Salisbury: Sweet 

William.April 33 

Du Maurier, Daphné: The Old 

Man.Feb. 3 

Dunsany, Lord: The Speech.Feb. 45 

Ellin, Stanley: The Betrayers.June 3 

Elston, Allan V.: Blackmail.March 26 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott: The Dance. . .March 45 
Flanagan, T.: The Lion’s Mane.... March 3 
Fletcher, J. S.: The Judge Corrob¬ 
orâtes .Jan. 65 

Flora, Fletcher : Pursued.April 51 

Frazee, Steve: My Brother Down 

There.April 4 

Gilbert, Michael: Squeeze Play.. .March 92 
Hammett, Dashiell: The Gatewood 

Caper.May 22 

Hanshew, T. W.: The Man Without 

a Head.May 72 

Hasty, John Eugene: Crime à la 

Carte.Feb. 96 

Hawkins, J. and W. : Cheat for Me.. April 106 

Heidenfeld, W.: The Unpleasant- 

ness at the Stooges Club.Feb. 81 

Hilton, James: The King of the 

Bats.March 16 

Iles, Francis: The Coward.Jan. 31 

Innés, Michael: The Cave of Be- 

larius.April 26 

Inspecter Appleby’s First Case.... June 65 


Johnson, Owen: One Hundred in 

the Dark.June 38 

Kendrick, Baynard: 5 — 4 = Mur- 

derer.Jan. 10 

Kyne, Peter B.: New Year’s Eve in 

Panamint.Jan. 132 

Without Benefit of Jury.Feb. 34 

Levon, F. : Help Me — If You Can.. April 65 
Lewis, Sinclair: The Ghost Patrol. .April 40 
McCloy, Helen: Murder Is Every- 

body’s Business.Feb. 107 

Meltsir, Aljean: Doublecross.June 123 

Miller, Arthur: It Takes a Thief...May 3 
Morley, Christopher: Sky Writ- 

ing.Jan. 76 

Myers, Henry: Nothing So Hard 

As a Diamond.May 81 

Norton, Browning: The Panther. .June 70 
Oakum, J. : Murder by Extraction... April 56 
Patrick, Q.: Death on Saturday 

Night.Jan. 112 

Woman of Ice.Feb. 49 

Pickthall, Marjorie L. C.: The 

Man Who Bought Things Cheap .April 136 
Post, Melville Davisson: The 

God of the Hills.June 128 

Queen, Ellery: A Lump of Sugar... Feb. 92 

The Witch of Times Square.May 65 

Redman, Ben Ray: A Night at the 

Theatre.June 105 

Reynolds, Quentin: Blood-Broth- 

ers.May 9 

Rohmer, Sax : Narky.Feb. 65 

Sharp, Margery: Winning Sé¬ 
quence.June 17 

Smith, Evelyn E.: Really It Was 

Quite Simple.May 106 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel: The Man- 

hunter.Jan. 118 

Stevenson, Robert L.: Markheim. .June 109 

Stockton, Frank R.: The Lady, or 

the Tiger?.March 111 

The Discourager of Hesitancy.March 117 

Stribling, T. S.: The Warning on 

the Lawn.March 81 

Thurber, James: The White Rabbit 

Caper.Feb. 72 

Vickers, Roy: The Man Who Could 

Not Hold Women.Feb. 13 

Miss Paisley’s Cat.May 128 

Whitfield, R. : A Woman Can Kill.. June 81 
Witham, E. C. : The Silver Spurs. .. May 111 
Woolrich, Cornell: Goodbye, 

New York.March 123 

Dormant Account.May 36 

Yaffe, James: Mom Makes a Bet... .Jan. 81 
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A few other 
notables who are 
EQMM fans: 

JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON 
ILKA CHASE 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
HENRY MORGAN 
JAMES M. CAIN 
ELSA MAXWELL 
ETHEL MERMAN 
SAMMY KAYE 
JAMES HILTON 
JO AN CRAWFORD 
CONRAD NAGEL 
ARTHUR MURRAY 
HELEN JEPSON 
PERCIVAL WILDE 


So you like Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine? Don’t look now — but 
you’re not alone. Eddie Cantor, su¬ 
prême comedian with the big rolling 
eyes, is with you. So is Christopher 
Morley. So is Xavier Cugat. So are lit- 
\y erally hundreds of other greats and 
\y near greats of literature, music, busi¬ 
ness, the stage, the screen, TV. 

How do we know? Because they’ve told us so in accents 
varying from Eddie Cantor’s hilarious taies to Morley’s meas- 
ured prose. To ail of them EQMM brings relaxation, stimula¬ 
tion, and just plain escape. They love to be thrilled, chilled 
and mystified . . . to hâve their wits challenged, and their 
imagination stirred. 

If you too belong to this companionable company of nimble- 
minded folk, you will want to join the snowballing roster of 
EQMM subscribers — prudent people who make sure that 
Ellery Queen’s sélections of the best in mysteries, new and 
old, will be left at their doorstep every month. Simply fill out 
the coupon, enclose $4, and the next twelve issues are yours 
to delight in! 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 

570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Enter my subscription for one year (12 issues). 

□ 1 enclose $4. O Piease bill me. 

Name____ _ 

Q-Je-3 j 
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— Continuée/ from back cover 


au six of these BIG‘AUTHOR MYSTERIES are yours free 



NO POSTAGE 
NEEDED 


M AILING the postcard below is 
just like “hitting the jackpot”! 
Because we will send you—AT ONCE 
—$15.00 worth of thrill-packed new 
mystery books. SIX topnotch master- 
pieces by the greatest mystery writers 
in the world today. They’re yours 
FREE on this sensational offer! 

We do this to introduce you to the 
many advantages of membership in 
the famous Détective Book Club—the 
only club that brings you the best new 
mystery books af one-third the usual 


every month. You receive a free copy 
of the Club’s “Preview,” which fully 
describes ail coming sélections—and 
you may reject any volume in ad- 
vance. You need NOT take any spé¬ 
cifie number of books—only the ones 
you want. NO money in advance; NO 
membership fees. You may cancel 
membership any time you please. 


The Cream of the 
Best NEW Mysteries 

300 or more new détective books 
corne out every year. The Club selects 
the very “cream of the crop”—by top¬ 
notch authors like Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Agatha Christie, Manning Coles, 
Mignon Eberhart, and Leslie Ford. 
Ail THESE, and many other famous 
writers hâve had their books selected 
by the Club. Many of them are mem- 
bers themselves! 

Club sélections are ALL newly 
published books. As a member, you 
get THREE of them complété in one 
handsome volume (a $6.00 to $7.50 
value) for only $1.89. So you actu- 
ally get THREE new mysteries for 
less than you would usually pay for 


Enjoy These Five Advantages 

(1) You get the cream of the finest 
BRAND-NEW détective books — by 
the best authors. (2) You save TWO- 
THIRDS the usual cost. (3) You 
take ONLY the books you want. (4) 
The volumes are fresh and clean—de- 
livered right to your door. (5) They 
are so well printed and bound that 
they grow into a library you’ll be 


Take ONLY 
The Books You Want 

Yoi do NOT hâve to take a volume 


SEND NO MONEY 

J ust Mail Postcard for Your 
Six FREE Books 

No money need be sent now. Sim- 
ply mail postcard promptly, and we 
will send you at once — FREE — the 
SIX complété new mystery thrillers 
described on the other side, together 
with the current triple-volume con- 
taining three other complété new dé¬ 
tective books. Clip the valuable post¬ 
card now, and mail it at once to: 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
One Park Ave., New York 16, tf.Y. 


ALL SIX | 
BOOKS FREE I 


SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL POSTCARD 
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Walter J. Black, President AY 

DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me FREÈ, in regular publisher’s édi¬ 
tions, the SIX new full-length mystery novels pictured on this page. In addition 
send me the current triple-volume of the month, which' contains three complété 
détective books. 

I am not obligated to take any spécifie number of volumes. I am to receive an 
advance description of ail fortheoming sélections and I may reject any book 
before or after I receive it. I may cancel membership whenever I wish. 

I need send no money now, but for each volume I décidé to keep I will send 
you only $1.89 plus a few cents mailing charges as complété payment within 
one week after I receive it. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 


Mrs 


(PLEASE print plainly) 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 

ofthese New Big-Author MYSTERIES! 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 7 

(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R.) 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 

4* POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16/ N. Y. 


MAIL THIS 
POSTCARD 
NOW 

FOR YOUR 
SIX 

FREE BOOKS 
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NEEDED 












